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«* Le flatteur eft un homme qui tient, felon Platon, un commerce de plaifir 
fans honneur; ct felon Théophrafte, un commerce honteux qui n’eft utile qu’é 
lui: j’ajoute qu'il fait un Outrage a la verite, et, pour dire encore plus, qu'il fe 
rend coupable d’une lache et baile trahifon.” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


a 
Art. [. Turner’s Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons. 
(Concluded from ». 370. Vol. VI.) 


“ Denomination of the Saxons peculiarly familiar to the bards” 

X\. of Wales, Mr. 'T. informs us, “ is that of Allmyn. Golyzan, 
in his Arymes Prydein Vawr, is perpetually giving them this appel- 
lation as well as Saxon.* ‘Talieffin alfo, a bard of pecaliar merit, 
and traveller, for he had been chief bard of the harp to Leon, King 
of Norway,+ intitles them Allmyn; { and at another time fings 
of the mekilete and proud ferpent with atmed wings, who came 
from Germania.§ I would not argue from this, #at it is certain 
that fome Alemanni came into England, though an antient Balgic 
Chronicle feems to intimate as much ; |! but the name of Allniyn, 
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* « Cambrian Regifter for 1796, Pr. 555, 556. 558, 561,” 

+ “ So Talicflin fings,” and adds—‘ I know the learning and 
poetry of all the world.’ Jones, Relics of Welch Bards, Pp. 12. “ That 
he was mafter of the learning of the weftern part of the world ia 
that day is not improbable.” 

t ‘ The Allmyn preparing fucceflive emigrations.’ Owen, voce 
« Attor; and ‘ the crimfon gore on the cheeks of the’ Allmyn.’ 
Ib. voc, Claf.” 
§ “ See one of his celebrated poems, publifhed with a Latin 
tranflation, in Owen's Britifh Remains.” 
|| ‘ Colinas, in his Chronico Rhythmico, written in the twelfth 
century (Cannegicterde Brittenburgo, p. 3.) fays, 
* Woe die Friefen Analen en ites 
Saxon, uilite (or mette) Allemangen 
Verhiven over in Bretangen.’ Ibid. p. 68. 
“« This author Cannegieter: flyles, fide et integritate praftantior, 
nihil enim fe fcriptis confignare dicit, nifi quod ex certis monumen- 
tis cognoverat. Some of the ancient German bards were extant in 
his monaftery when he wrote.” Ibid. vp. 3. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


2 

ce by the Welch to the Saxons, tends to juftify the fuppofition, 
t - more German nations than the Cimbric Saxons vifited Eng- 
land *.” 

“ It is exprefsly ftated, that Frifians were part of the invaders. 
In this fa& an imperial writer t, an Anglo-Saxon}, and a Bel- 
gidn, agree§. The hoary prince of Argoed, who united the 
charaéters of warrior and bard, and lived to lament the miferies 
of war over the tombs of twenty-four children, its victims, and 
of all his friends and proteétors, mentions the Francs || as oppofed 
to the Britons. Perhaps as the Frifians had been part of the union 
of peoples called Francs, and did not accede to the Saxon league 
till late, they may have been fometimes defignated by fuch an 
appellation. In this part of our fibje& we are walking over the 
country of the departed, whofe memory has not been perpetuated 
by the commemorating heralds of their day. A barbarous age is 
unfriendly to human fame. When the clods of his hillock are 
feattered, or his funeral {tones are thrown down, the glory of a 
favage perithes for ever. If a modern fancy attempts to re-people 
the Barbarian wilds, unreal apparitions and empty thades are ufually 
the beings which ttalk abroad while we gaze. Let us then fimply 
mention, without annexing to it either belief or incredulity, that 
a Belgic chronicle has wafted Hollanders into Britain, whom it 
calls Sclavenfes **. We have no Ithuriel’s fpear to detec the falfe 
or reveal the true fettlers, and will therefore efcape from thefe 
regions of the dead, repeating only, that Saxony, at this pe- 
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* “ Bede remarked, that the Welch called their invaders Ger- 
mans, and gives as the reafon, that they came from many German 
nations. He enumerates them. Sunt autem Frifones, Rugii, Dani, 
Huni, antiqui Saxones, Boru@uarii.” Lib.v. c. 10. 

+ “ Procopius, Gothice Hiftorie,” ].4, pr. 467. edit. Grot, 

~ “ Bede, 1}. 5. c. 10.” 

§ The ancient Colinus, in Cannegieter de Brittenb. rp. 68. To 
thefe we may add Marcellinus, in his Life of Suidbert. This au- 
thor, Bede cozxtaneus, fays, Suidbert defired the falvation precipué 
paganorum, Frifiorum et Saxonum, eo quod Angli ex ipfis propa- 

att funt. And again, Quoniam fanéti doctores propagati fuerunt 
in Anglia de ftirpe Frifonicd et Saxonica, &c. Ub. Emmius, Hitt. 
Frif. p. 41. and fee Spener, 361.” 

f “ Llywarch Hen. r. 99. In Flintthire there is a place called 
Carregy Franco. There is a pals on the Cluydian Hills named 
Biolch Francon, and a dingle in Snowdon, Nant Francon ; Davies in 
Cambrian Regifter for 1795, P. 276.” 

q “ They were antiquam gentem inter Amifum Rhenumque, 
Romanis primum bellis, deinde Francorum, pofteaque Saxonum 
focietate illuftratum. Spener Frotit. xi. 413.” 

#* « Gerbrand of Leyden, memorat duces ex Hollandenfibus 
etiam milhtes ad expeditionenr eam confcripfiffe. Cannieg. de 
Britt. 68. and Colinus, ex eo quod Frifones dicuntur inter fuiffe 
expeditioni huic Saxonum Anglorumque, docet Hollandiam olim 
Frifie partem fuiffe, Ib.” 
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Turner’s Angle=Saxon Hiftory. 3 


fiod, extended from the Eyder to the Rhine *, if not to the 
Scheldt +, and that it is highly probable ¢bat adventurers failed in 
quett of the Britith fleece from many other parts befides the Cim- 
bric Cherfonefus.” 


In this extract we have the fame fpirit of thinking, and the 
fame maze of metaphors, as before. Mr. Turner is caught 
with the glitter of his own language, and purfues it even to 
the confuliun of his own movements. He thus denominates the 
Saxon nee Allemanni or Germans, Frifians, Francs, 
and Sclavenfes. But then he denominates them fo va- 
ryingly com himfelf and from Bede, upon the credit of the 
multiplied atteftations, that he produces in his notes, ** The 
Anglo-Saxons,” he has told us in his very firft words, how- 
ever he may contradict himfelf here,— 


‘s were the peop! iC, W ho, in arife vent divifions, tranfported them- 
felves from the Cimbric P exinfula and 7fs vicinity into England. They 
were branches of the great Saxon confederaticn, which from the Elbe 
extended itfelf at Iaft to the Rhine. When Rome admitted the bar- 
baric myriads to partition her moft valuable provinces, she Angh- 
Saxons {eized Britain as their fpoils t.’’ And, as to Bede here 
cited with other hiftorians, we need only notice, that Mr, Carte 
anticipated Mr. ‘Turner in adducing them for witnefles, and that an 
author familiar to Mr. Turner has long fince precluded their teftimony.s 
The Frifians formed no part of the German adventurers, ‘* that came 
into Britain,’ faid the author, in oppofition to Mr. Carte; and 
Bede’s teftimony is decifive againft it. ‘The Germans, that fettled 
in the iflands, were compofed only of Jutes, Angles, and proper 
Saxons. § Advenerant de tridus Germania populis fortioribus, id 
eft, Saxonibus, Anghs, Jutis.’ And we might as well add any 
other nation of maritime Germany to them, as the Frifians. 

«© Againtt fuch an authority as this,’’ continues the author, ‘* the 
affertions of Ubo Emmins and Procopius,’’ both cited here by Mr. 
Turner, are equally feeble. Emmius is too late a writer to know 
any thing of the matter. The fecretary of the Emperor Juftinian 
alfo lay at too great a diftance, half the globe interpofing between 
Britain and Conitantinople, tcw:now any thing diftinctly concerning 





“* «© The progreflion, diminution, and augmentation of the 
Saxon power are ttated by Spener, who diftinguifhes it into four 
viciflitudes, Saxonia Tranfalbina, S. Cifalbina, S? Maxima, and 
S. Ultima, rp. 361. In his fecond part, Pe. 309—412, he exhibits 
its State in the fixth century.” 

+ © Befides Emilius Stoke, whofe Chronicle we quoted in the 
firft book, Colinus alfo mentions, that Lower Saxony reached to 
Belgium. 

* De lande die gelagen 
Tuffen maer-zee ende Nymagen 
Rien en Mafe en ‘Torp affen 
Al die Goyen heten Neer-Saffen,’ Cannieg. vp. 67." 
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it. And the wildnefs of his account confirms the affertions, as he in. 
forms us of what we know to be abfolutely falfe, that in his time 
there were three very numerous nations in Britain, each governed by 
its own fovereign, and called Angles, Frifians, and Britons.’’ 

“© But Mr. Carte remarks,’’ as this author goes on, ** that Bede 
himfelf reckons the Frifians among the nations from whom the En- 
giith are defcended. So he does feveral others, that muft therefore 
be equally reckoned for our progenitors.’* Egbert, he fays,” in a 
paffage cited alfo in part by Mr. Turner, * refolved ¢ verbum Dei 
aliquibus earum, que nondum aadicrant, gentibus evangelizando 
committere, quarum in Germania plurimas noverat effe nationes, a 
quibus Angl: vel Saxoui, qui nunc Britanniam incolunt genus et 
originern duxiffe nofcuntur: unde haétenus a vicina gente Brittonum 
corrupté Germani nuncupantur,’ juft as 'Talieflin and Golyzan in Mr. 
Turner’s appeals, denominate them-Alemannic or Germans. ‘* Ace 
cording to Mr. Carte’s,’? and Mr. Turner’s “ interpretation of the 
paflage, the Rugini, the Danes, the Hunns, and the Boruttuarii were 
equally our anceftors, with the Frifians. But, as this is too abfurd 
to be.affirmed,’’ though Mr. Turner, by his note, and his citation 
does indireétly affirm it, however, abfurd, ‘* we muft look out for 
fome other conitru€tion of the words. And the only true one is what 
is moft obvious, and this, that there are feveral nations in Germany, 
ftill profefling heathenifm, which, as Germans, were of the fame ge- 
neral lineage with our anceftors. ‘There is no exception made in fa. 
vour of the Frifians, Nor are they marked as more allied to the 
Englith, than any of the others. And, indeed, our peculiar an. 
ceftors in Germ: any, the old Saxons, are ,exprefsly differenced by Bede, 
here from the Frifians, and all the reft. 

‘* In the fame fenfe alfo,” adds the fame author, * is Marcellinus 
to be underftood, who is quoted from Emmius by Mr. Carte” and 
by Mr. Turner.“ And, however, he may feem at firlt to {peak to 
x purpofe for which he is cited by both, yet on a fair examination 
of his account anda collation of it with other notices of hiftory, he 
appears only to mean the fame that Bede has been fhewn to mean be 
fore him. His words, as they appear in Emmius (Pp. 41), are thefe, 
fpeaking of Suidbert, who went from England to convert the pagan 
Germans, he fays ; © Ipfe Suidbertus fitiebat falatem omnium homi- 
nuin, et prxcipué paganorum Frifioram et Saxonum, ¢6 quod Angli 
ex ipfis propagati fint.’” And, fpeaking of Suidbert «ad the accom. 
panying apoftles, he adds that, ‘ quoniam fancti dottores propagati 
fuerunt in Anglia de ftirpe Frifonici et Saxonicd, ides convenienter 
fiticrunt cis procdicare evaneclium Chriiti Lingua Germanica.’ 
** Here the Frifians and Saxons feem to be made by Marcellinus the 

arents of the Englifh. And fo as we have juft now feen, are the 
Peifians, Danes, Hunns, old Saxons, Rugini, and Boru¢tuarii by 
Bede ; ‘ nationes, a quibus Angli vel Saxones qui nunc Britanniam 
incolunt genus et originem duxiffe nofcuntur, funt Frifones, Ru- 
ini,’ &c.  ** All thefe are as explicitly declared the founders of the 
Bnglith nation by the one, as two of them are by the other. And 


yet the very auchor, who has attributed our origin to all, has ex- 
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Turner’s Anglo-Saxon Hiftory. 5 


prefsly affirmed us to be defcended only from the Jutes, the Angles, 
and the Saxons. As Germans in gencral, we are defcended from all, 
As Englifh in particular, we are the derivatives of thefe three natwus 
only *,”? 

From this paflage in a work, repeatedly appealed to by Mr. 
Turner, his fuggeftions here, however contrary to his own 
aflertions betore, had been previoufly made by Mr. Carte and 
previoufly refuted by Mr. Carte’s examiner, Mr. Turner, 
therefore, muft have forgotten when he made them, not 
merely that they had been made before, but that they had be- 
fore been refuted alfo. And we go on to another extract, 
formed under better aufpices and profecuted to a better con- 
clufion, 


«* Amongft the defenders of Britain,’? againft the Saxons, adds 
Mr. Turner, ‘* one proud name exifts, which is more familiar to 
mankind than any other, and which has too long engrofled attention, 
to be haftily paifed over. Into fuch a gigantic port has Archur 
been magnified, that he beftrides Europe, and by his immeafurable 
greatnefs almoft defies our comprehenfion t+. The glance of man can- 
not traverfe the endlefs Coloflus, magic firft gifted with life, and by 
death not. fhrouded from the confcrous world, but extolled into a 
glaring phantom, whofe fword reached from Scandinavia to Spain, 
and before whom all the monarchs of the eaft and weft,’’ though the 
Coloffus is faid, inftantly before, to beftride Europe only, “ with their 
defeated armies and fubjected nations, fell humbly proftrate. 

«* Yet, however diftorted by his difproportionate magnitude, the 
diftinguifhed rank which Arthur has for ages occupied in the fongs 
and tales, not only of his own friends and their defcendants, but of 
his neighbours and enemies, forbids us to fuffer him to fleep forgotten 
in his Avallonian tomb, Was it to be expunged from patt exittence, 
as well as from memory, that he and his proud knights filled Eng- 
land, Scotland,’ France, and Denmark with their triumphs, and 
Caerleon with philofophers ? For this did the kings of Greece and 
Africa,’’? when Arthur beftrode Europe alone as a Coloffus jutt before, 
“* of Spain and Parthia,’’ the European Coloflus having ttre:ched one 
leg into Africa firft, and then fhitted it to Afia, ‘* ot Phrygia and 
Egypt, of Iturea and Babylon, march in union with the Roman Ge- 
nerals to be deftroyed by his Caliburno, which no armour could refift ? 
For this did he proftrate 840 enemies in one battle with his fingle 
arm? For this did Merlin conftruét that enchanted table, which 
the glory of its order has fo renowned; which three great cities in 
Britain witneffed (though an inviduous neighbour transfers it to 
Charlemagne), and prefent him with that fteely dragon, who breathed 
in flames trom his fearful ftandard? For this did the compaffionate 
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* Many references to many notes in the Appendix are here omit, 


ted. Rew, 
+ Whitaker’s Hiftory of Manchefter, Vol. XI, rp. 541, quarto, 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Morgana tranfport, by her fairy power, the hero dying by treachery 
into the ifland of Avallonia to heal his wounds, monopolize his at- 
tentions, and in fome future age reftore him to the world?) Awake 
ye heroes who have fo long vibrated on the harps of Cambria and 
Bretagné, found fiercely-your buffalo horns, aud pafs once more be- 
fore vs in review, while your infpired bards, Talieflin, Myrzin, 
M.l-hin, and he who in your palace lived the difcontented gueit, the 
mournful, time-honoured Llywarch Hen, extend the horns of mead, 
proclaim your ftupendous deeds, and immortalize Carduel, Cuerleon, 
Cardigan, and Camelot,” 

From this {train fo natural to the romances here allufively glanced 
at, and fo congenial (we muit add) to the fervid imagination of the 
author, he gocs by degrees to the ftern fobriety of hiftory. ‘* Four 
of the twelve battles of Arthur,” he tells us, ** have been ably il- 
luitrated by Mr. Whitaker *. - Mr. Camden and others had re- 
marked, that the Douglafs, on which Nennius had placed them, was a 
river in Laucafhne. ‘The hiftorian of Mancheiter has commented on 
the pofitions of thefe conflicts wish great local knowledge ; his ancy, 
though often too prolific, and even on this portion of our hittory, 
brilliantly aétive, yet defcribes thefe with fo much probability, that 
we may adopt his fketches as hiftory. 

“¢ The battle of Badon + Mount has been celebrated as his greateft 
and moi ufeful atchievement; a long interval of repofe to the Britons 
has been announced as its confequence ; yet ii is curious to remark, 
that this mighty victory only checked the progrets of Cerdic, and 
does not appear to have produced any further fuccefs. We hear not 
of the vindictive purfuit of Arthur, of the invafion of Hampfhire, or 
the danger of Cerdic. ‘The Saxon was penetrating onwards even to. 
wards Wales or Mercia; he was defeated, and did not advance. No 
other confiéts enfued. Arthur was content to repulfe, This muft 
have been becaufe he wanted power to purfue. Arthur was, there- 
fore, not the warrior of irrefiftible ftrength; he permitted Cerdic to 
retain his fettlemenis a¢ Weffex, and fuch an acquicfcence accredrts 





* <¢ Hitt. Manch. Vol. HL. ep. 43-45.” 

t ** Badon has been generally fuppofed to have been the city of 
Bath. John of ‘Tinmouth fo explains it, qua nunc Bathonia vocatur. 
Uther c. 13. Pp. 476. Hamphrey Lhuyd, a Cambro-Biiton, in his 
Commentariali Britannia Defcrip, Frag. ep. 16. fays, the Britons 
called Bath Caer Badan, and Briitol Caer Oder yn naut [nant] Badon, 
in badon valley. ‘There are many hills about Bath and Brittol. 
Baz and bazen in Welth fignify a bath, Mr. Whitaker prefers 
Bradbury C::file, in another county, 2. Manchefler, ». 57.’’ He 
might well do fo, ashe fays, the caftle has ‘* Badbury hill upon one 
fide, Radbury village on a fecond, and that of Baydon or Badon more 
diflantly ona third.’”’ The caftle is alfo on a 4://, when Bath is in 
a dottom. Bath will thus anfwer by contraries only, to the ** Badon 
Mouz?’’ or ‘© Mons Badonicus” of the hittery. Rev, 
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the Chronicle, which afferts, that after many fierce confli€ts, he con- 
ctded to the Saxon the counties of Southampton and Somerfet*. 

« This tate of moderate greatnefs fuits the charater, in which 
the Welfh bards exhibit Arthur ; they commemarate him, but it is not 
with that excelling glory with which he has been furrounded by fub- 
fequent traditions. One fact is fufficient to refuge all the hy perboles 
of Jeffry. ‘Though Arthur lived and fought, yet the Anglo. Saxons 
were not driven from the ifland, but gradually advanced their cone 
queits, with progreffive dominion, whether he was alive or wheiher 
he was dealt. Reflecting on this unquettionable fadt, we my hee 
fitate to believe that Arthur was victorious in all his battles 3, be- 
caufe, if he wielded the whole force of Britain, and only fought 
to conquer, which refcued Cerdic, Ella, the fon of Heagift, and 
the invaders of Etlex and Eaft-Anglia, from abfolute deftruc- 
tion *” 

All this is very judicioufly faid in general, and does honour 
to the critical fagac ily of Mr. ‘Turner. We except only to two 
points in the whole. ‘The Welth bards exhibit Arthur, we were 
before told, “ not with that excelling glory with which he has 
been furrounded by fubfequent traditions ;” and we are told now, 
“we may hefitate to believe that Arthur was viCtorious in all his 
battles.” Nennius appears to have been cotemporary with Arthur §. 
Yet from fim, and not from ** fubfequent traditions,” has been 
primarily derived, ‘* that excelling glory with which he has been 
furrounded.” Hz informs us, that “ though there were many of 
the people more noble than he,” meaning Ambrofius and others 
unknown, “ yet éwelve times was he the leader of the battle, and @ 
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* « Rad. quoted by Polychronicon, fays, in quibufdam chronicis 
Jegitur, quod tandem Arthurus ext ediatus, poft 26 annum adventus 
Cerdici fidelitate fibi jurata dedit ei Hamptechiram et Somerfetam, 
r.224. The chronicle of Ricardi Divifionentis, in MSS. at Cam. 
bridge, afirms the fame. It is quoted by Langhorn, Chron, Rer, 
Anglorum, P. 70.” 

t Is not this a mere Hibernifm?’? ‘* Though Arthur lived and 
bgughr,’’ yet the Saxons advanced in their conquefts, ‘¢ whether he 
wa alive or whether he was dead.’? It feems an extraordinary one 
tous. dew, 

t “ Nennius, c, 62, fays this, ‘ in omnibus bellis victor extitit.’ 
But Rad. quoted by Polychronicon, 224, fays more probably of 
Cerdic, who often fought with Arthur,” ay a/umption gratuiloufly 
male, and not true in ilfelf, * fi femel vinceretur, alia vice acrior 
furrexit ad pugnaim.’ Gildas, S. 26, implies an alternation of 
victory previous to the battle of Bath. ‘“ The MSS. Chron. Divis. 
cited by Langhorn, 70, affirms it.” But, unlefs this Chronicler 
“ afirmed,” or that Gildas, “ implied,” Arthur to have been per- 
fonally engaged as the General in thefe battles of alternate defeat 
and victory ; their evidence is all foreign to the point. Hev. 

§ Whitaker's Hitt. Manch. Vol. II, r. 33, } 
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eongucror in the battles, and in all bis battles was be conqueror *."" Nor 
can Mr. Turner’s hefitation of belief be allowed againit this full, 
this cotemporary, this invincible evidence. Mr. Turner only 
wonders, how Cerdic and the other kings of the Saxons came not 
to be reduced by him, “ if he wielded the whole force of Britain, 
and only fought to conquer.” But Nennius fays exprefsly, that 
he was a leader, victorious in all his twelve battles, “ shough 
there were many of the people more noble than he.” Malmefbury, 
alfo, from fome monuments that have not reached us, therefore,with 


an explicitnefs that {peaks its own propriety, tells us thus; “ then | 


would the welfare of Britain have been much endangered, if Am- 
brofius, the only furvivor of the Romans, who after Vortigern~ 
was the Monarch of the kingdom, bad not repreffcd the welling 
Barbarians by the great exertions of the warlike Arthur +.” 


Aud to fet afide fuch teftimonies by an hypothetical 7, in 
contradiction to the very hiftory ; and by a flighting infinue 
ation, ao if Arthur could not have done much becaute he had 
not done every thing; isan attempt unworthy of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s intellect. We fhould here have concluded our remarks 
upon Mr. Turncr’s work, ha-ing alrea’y taken a compafs 
fuficieniiy ‘large fcr a work of fuch a fize. But we meature 
not the value of books by their buik. Nor with we to leave 
Mr. Turner, before we have exhibited him ina light that 
does him peculiar honour. We, therefore, go on to his ac- 
count of the eftabliihment of Chritlianity on the throne, and 
in the k.ngdom of Northumbria. 


« Edwin,” he tells us, concerning its king, “ permitted the in- 
troduétion of Chriftianity into his dominions, but his own con- 
verfion was not hafiily etfeéted. Although in its promifes to vir- 
tue of an everliting felicity, the Chriftian religion is fitted to al- 
lure the well-difpofed and well-regulated heart, yet Edwin did not 
yun with undiftinguifhing credulity into its circle; he juftly con, 
fidered it, on its firft aununciation, as a weighty propofition ¢ ; 





-_ — -——- - 








* « Nennins, c. xi. “ Licet multi populi nobiliores effent, 
ipfe tamen duodecies dux belli fuit viétorque bellorum, et in ome 
nibus bellis victor extitit.” 

+ Malmetbury, 4. “ Jam tune profecto peffumiffent, nifi 
Ambrofius, fo.us Romanorum fuperftes, qui poft Vortigernum 
monarcha regni fuit, intumefcentes Barbaros eximia bellicofi Ar- 
thuri oper? prefliifet.” 

t “ Bede informs us that, non ftatim et inconfulté facramenta 
dei chriftiane percipere voluit; that, cum fuis prematibus quos 
fapientiores noverat, curavit conferre quid de his agendum arbi- 
trarentur; and that as he was a man natura fagaciflimus, fepe diu 
folus refidens, ore quidem tacito, fed in intimis cordis muita fe- 
cum conloquens, quid fibi effet faciendum, qua religio fervanda, 
traGtabat, 172, c. ix.” 
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and, as he was ignorant of its mer ts, he felt himfelf incompetent 
to decide. When Eadbald of Kent, whofe fitter he had fued in 
marriage, invited him to embrace it, he only promifed to allow 
her the unmoleited enjoyment of her opinions, and to fubmit the 
momentous fubjet to the judgment of wife and competent per- 
fons: if by them it was thought more worthy of the Divine Ma- 
jetty, than the notions he had inherited, he fhould not in that 
cate view it with diidain *. 

* Afier feveral circumftances, the*king fummoned a council of 
his wittena; he laid before them the new fyltem, which he was 
preiied to adopt, and required of each his unreferved opinion on 
its merits. The prictt of his idols was forward to adduce a perfo- 


nal feeling: ‘I believe the religion we profefs to be worth no 


thing; for no man has applied himfelf more zealoufly to it than 
myteii, yet many obtain your favours in preference to me: if our 
gods were good tor ayy thing | fhould have been more profpe- 
rous, 

* At fuch an argument the noble minded Fdwin muft have 
fmiled.” Yet furely not, if (as the argument. fuppofes) Saxon 
Heatiieaifin promifed principally the happinefs of t4:s world to its 
votaries, Nor did the prieft «nd with that argument. He went 
on to this judicious conclufion from it: ‘€ I therefore argue, if 
you thal) God thefe new doctrines which are now preached to us, 
Upon exaruination, to be better and more folid, that we haften 
without any delay to embrace them f.” 


H> tpoke firit’ as the High-Prieft of Heathenifm, as one 
without whote concurrence (his grand revolution in religion 
could not with de vy be debate d, andas one whofe fecl- 
ings had long been oifended at Heathenifm by the faiure of 
its promi! s to its followers 


“ ‘The next fpeakecr,” as Bede notices, and Mr. Turner fup- 
preffes, “ aidented (o e perfuafion and the prudence of the other's 
fpeech ¢,” but, as . Turner proceeds, ‘* difplayed a contem- 
plative mind, which had often ‘pondered on the uncertainty of 
human life, and fometimes endeavoured to liit- up the awful 
fhroud which covers ihe laft relics of mortality. 

* The prefent portion of our exiftence, O king, compared with 
the uncertain future, feeins to me to refemble the temporary ap- 





* « Bede, 1, 2. c. ix. Neque abnegavit fe etiam eandem fu- 
biturum effe religionem, fi tamen examinata a prudentibus fan¢tior 
ac et Deo dignior poffet inveniri.” 

+ Bede, ii. 13. ‘ Unde reftat, ut fi ea que nunc nobis nova 
predicantur, meliora effe et fortiora habita examinatione - per- 
fpexeris, abfque ullo cun@tamine fufcipere illa fettine nus.” 

$ Ibid. ibid. “ Cujus fuafioni verbifque prudentibus alius Opti- 
fatum Regis tribuens aflenium.” 
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pearance of a fparrow at your winter feafts, when your generals 
and minitters are around you; gay with the warmth of your cen- 
tral fire, it hears the hurrying rain and fnow beating without, and 
for a while is happy ; when jerener tkies approach, the little gueft 
difappears; and as it came we know not whence, it goes we 
know not where. Such is thé life of man; fora thort time it 
appears in this buty world, revels with bilarity, and is a€tive from 
its enjoyment of exiftence ; foon the pafling fcenes terminate, and 
as of thofe which nay have preceded this lite we are ignorant, fo 
we know nothing of the events which are to follow. In this ftate 
of ignorance, of doubt, of alarm, I fee/,” this fpeaker appealing 
equally with the other to his feelings, though his “ contemplative 
mind” is directly contratted with the perfonal feeling of the other, 
** that if this new doctrine contains in it fomething more certain 
and more confolatory, it deferves our ailent *.’ 


Mr. ‘Turner has certainly miftaken the grand point of 
fimilitude, in the allufion of this fine fpeech. To fhow he 
has, we will give the {peech in its original form, thus cor- 
recting, in Mr. Turner, what is devious, curtailing in him 
what is diffufe, and exhibiting more trucly than he the ge- 
puine manners of the times, 


“ Such feems to me, O hing,” cries the fecond of the Gran- 
dees, *‘ the prefent lite of man on earth, when compared with 
the uncertainty of the future ; as when, while you are at fupper 
ity winter with your Dukes and Minifters,” fupper being the prin- 
cipal mei al among thé Saxons, as it had been among the Romans 
before, by devivatfea from /lefe to thofe through the Britons, 
“ while the fire is burning iv the middle, and ¢ he fuppicr- room 1s Warme 
ed by i,” a notice, that fhows us how very early the grate was 
fixed in the middie of our leng eating-reoms, “ while the whirl- 
winds of wintry 3 rains or thows are ragirg all without, a fingle 
fparrow comes in, but has toon flown along the whole room, as 
entering in at one door he is prefently gone out at another. During 
the very time, indeed, at which he is within, he is not attected with 
the wintry ftorm ; but yet, having fhot in a moment through the 
very fhort fpace © f fere uty, and returning prefently from the ftorm 
to the fiorn, he glides away from your eyes. So does this life of 
man appear fora little time; but what follows, or what preceded, 
we are wholly ignorant. Wherefore, if this new dociine has 
broug st us any thing more cert: in, it ought in jatinets to be pur- 
fuedt.” We thus tee evident the impropriety of Mr. Turner’s 

tranilation 
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# « ede, |. 2.c. xiii, Smith's edition.” 

Bede, xi. 23. ‘ ‘Valis-mihi videtur, Rex, vita hominum 
praiens in terris, ad comparationem ejus quod nobis incertum eft 
teiporis, quale cam te refidente ad coenam cum wucibus ag 
Minifiris tuis te mpore brumali, accenfo quidem foco in medio et 
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tranflation. In. the original we have no hint concerning the fpar- 
row, that “ gay with the warmth of your central fire, it hears the 
hurrying rain and tnow beating without, and for a while is happy; 
when ferener tkies approach,’ “that night, or the next day, or the 
next {pring ? “ the little gue: dilappears.” The “ ferener fkies” 
of the original are only thofe qwathin the room. Nor does he leave 
thefe to enjoy ibofe. “ Having thot in a mument through the very 
fhort fpace of ferenity,’ becaufe he “has foon flown along the 
whole room ;” he “ returns prefently from the tiorm fo ‘be /form,” 
and ‘** glides away from your eyes. becaule “ entering in at one 
door he is pretently gone out at anothe>.” Nor does Mr. ‘Turner's 
tranflation here correipond at all with his context. “ As it came 
we know not whence,” his ipeaser fays, concerning the fparrow, 
“it goes we know not where ;” though Mr. Turner has jutt tranf- 
ported it to‘ fercner tkies.” Soon the pafling fcenes terminate,” 
notes Mr. ‘Turner by his fpeaker in equal contradiction to his 
“ ferener ikies” again, “ and we know nothing of the events 
which are to follow.” =! he whole force of the comparifon, there- 
fore, refts upon the thortnets of life, the clouds apon the time an- 
tecedent, anu the darknefs upon the time fubfequent, to it; with- 
out any reference at al! to “ ferener fkies’ in future, with a reter- 
cence, indeed, to ‘* ferener ikies” only in the preient life. Yet, 
1) Juftice to the fpeech itfelf, let us remark, that this miftake in 
Mr. Turner does not afiect the general ene rey of it. 

“ This counfellor uttered the voice of wifdom and of nature. 
His fentiments fell with deep impreffion on the minds of his hearers, 
who may have often thought with anxious curiofity on the poflible 
fcenes of the future exifience,” and to whole minds an image, fo 
familiar to their wintry te afts, would carry a lively picture of the 
enjoyed prefent fhortly pafling away into an un aknown future. 
“ That new theatres of being fuccced to this perithable fyftem has 
been the reafoned hope, and the eager belief, of all claiies and ftages 
of fociety, from the naked Pidt and the warhke Goth to the intel- 
lectual Athenian, the reflective Roman, and the fierce pirates of 
Saxony.” Yet, as Mr. ‘Turner ought (o have added, in confiitency 
with his prefent fubject, “ the fierce pirates of Saxony,” even 
when civilized by their fetUement among the Romanized Britons, 
“ knew nothing of the events which are to follow” life, and fo 
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ealido effeéto cenaculo, furentibus autem foris per omnia turbini- 
bus hiemalium pluviaram vel nivium, advenienfque unus patle rum 
comum citiffime pervolaverit, qui cam per unum oftiun ingrediens, 
mox per aliud exiecrit. Ipfo quidem tempore quo intus ¢ (t, hiemis 
tempeftate non tangitur, fed iamen parvillimo {patio ferenitatis ad 
momentum excurfo, mox de hieme in hiemem regrediens, tuis 
oculis elabitur. Ita hac vita hominum ad modicum apparet; quid 
autem fequatur, quidve age e Alerit, prorius ignoramus. Unde, 
fi hac nova doctrina certius aliquid aitulit, merito eile fequenda 
videtur.’ 
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lived “in” a * ftate of i ignorance, of doubt, of alarm.” But, as 
Mr. Turner proceeds, “ prefented as a grand revelation, that end- 
Jefs felicity awaits to recompenfe aétive virtue, Chriftianity af- 
fumes a charm which has enraptured the martyr at his ftake, and 
mutt intereft the moft philofophical. The council of Northumbria 
ended in the public acceptance of the new religion, and in the 
defiruction of the temple of idolatry.” 


This extract fhows us Mr. Turner, not merely as a man of 
knowledge, of judgment, and of tatte, but, what is infinitely 
fuperior, amen of religion, Yet we think he oucht to have 
fubjoined the additional account, in Bede, of this very remark- 
Ys he has not, we fubjoio it for 
the credit of the High- Prieft above, for the credit of a Chriftian 
Bithop, and for the elucidation of our Saxon manners under 
Heathenifm. 


“« The reft of the elders and King’s counfellors, by divine ad- 
monition, fpoke to the fame purport. But Coifi,’ the high- -prieft, 
with much good-fenfe, added, “ that he wifhed with attention to 
hear” the Chriftian Bithop, * Paujinns himfelf, {peak concerning 
that GOD whom he preached; which when: Paulinus at the 
command of the King had done, the other exclaimed on having 
heard his difcourfe : + J bad long underjiood what we worthipped, 
to be as nothing; beeaufe, indeed, the more ftadioutly I fought 
the truth in that worthip, the lefs did I find it. But now do I 
openly confefs, that in this preaching blazes out the very truth, 
which can confer on us the bletlings of life, falvation, and hap- 
pinefs eternal; wherefore | fuggeft, O King, that we inftantly 
confign, to the condemnation of fire, thofe te mples and thote altars 
which we have contecrated without deriving any utility from them.’ 
In fhort, the King openly “ affented to the words of Paulinus, 
renounced his idolatry, and profetfed his belief in the Chriftian 
religion. And when he queftioned the aforefaid high-priett of 
Heatheniim, who ought to be the firtt in profaning the altars and 
fanes of the idols with the fences by which they were encircled, 
the high-prieft anfwered, ‘ | myfelf, for who is more fit than my- 
felf by the wifdom given me from the true GOD, now as an ex- 
ample for all to deftiroy what I woithipped through foolifhnefs.’ 
Thea inttantly throwing off the vain fuperitition of Heatheniim, he 
begged the king to furnith him with arms and a ftallion; as he would 
mount the latter, and go to deftroy the idols; for it had not been 
lawful for the High-prieft,’’ as it was not lawful for any of the 
Heathen priefts at Rome, and is not lawful for any of the Chriftian 
clergy at prefent, ** to carry arms, or,’’ juft as the clergy of Eng- 
Jand were almoft within memory confined by cuftom, to ride upon 

rey horfes, ** to ride vpon any but mares, Girt the refore with a 
fword, he took a lance in his hand, mounted the king’s ftallion, 
and went away tothe idols. The populace, feeing him, thought he 
was deranged, Nor did he delay, 2s foou as he approached the fane, 
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to profane it by throwing the lance’wKich he held againft it ; and full 
of joy in acknowledging the worthip of the true Gop, he commanded 
his attendants to tear and burn down the fane with all its fences. But 
the ground, which had once the idols upon it, is {till fhown a little 
to the eaft of York, beyond the river Derwent, and is called God- 
mundingaham ; w ees the High-prieft himfelf, under the infpiration 
of the true Gop, defiled- and deitroyed the very altars which he had 
confecrated himfelf *.’’ 


This is fo picturefque in the narrative, fo judicious in the 
fecond fpeech of the High-prieft, and fo neceflary in the 
preaching of the Bifhop; that it certainly ought not to have 
been omitted by Mr. Turner +. 

We 
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* Bede xi. 13. “ His fimiliaet cateri majores natu ac Resin 
confiliarii, divinitus admoniti, pro fequeban tur. Adjecit autem 
Coifi, quia vellet ipfum Paulinum diligentits audire de Deo quem 
predicabat, verbum facientem. Quod cam jubente Rege faceret, 
exclamavit auditis eyus fermonibus dicens : © Jam olim intellexeram, 
nihil effe quod colebamus ; quia videlicet, quanto ftudiofifis in co 
cultu veritatem quaerebam, tanto minds invenicbam, Nune autem 
aperté profiteor, quia in hac predicatione veritas claret ila, qua 
nobis vita, falutis, et beatitudinis eterna dona valet tribuere. Unde 
fuggero, Rex, ut templa et altaria, que fine fruétu urilitatis facra- 
vimus, ocius anathemati et igai contradamus.’ Quid plura? prebuit 
palam aflennim evangelizanti Beato Paulino Rex, et, abrenunciara 
idolatria, fidem fe Chriiti fufcipere confeilus eft. Cumque a prefato 
Pontifice facrorum fuorum quareret, quis aras et fana idolorum cum 
feptis quibus erant circumdata, primus protfanare deberet ; ille ref- 
pondit, * Ego, quis enim ea que per ftulutiam colui, nunc ad ex. 
emplum omnium aptius qui am ipte ~~ fapientiam mihi a Deco vero 
donatain defirgam ?’ Statimgue al yyccta fupe r{titione vanitatis, ro- 
gavit tibt Regem arma dare et equam emtflarium, quem afcendens ad 
idola det truenda veniret. Non enim licuerat Pontificem facrorum 
vel arma ferre, vel preter in equa equitare. Accinctus ergo gladio 
accepit lanceam in manu, et afcendens emiffarium Regis pergebat ad 
idola, Quod afpiciens, vulgus awftimabat cum infanire. Nee diftu. 
lit ille, mox ut propiabat ad fanum, profanare iud injecta in eo 
Janced quam tenebac; multumque gavilus de agnitione veri Dei 
cultds, juffit fociis deftruere ac fuccendere fanam cum omnibus feptis 
fuiss Outenditur autem locus ille quondam idolorum non Jonge ab 
Eburaco ad orientem, ultra amnem Dorwentionem, et vocatur hodie 
God ligunddings tham ; ubi Pontifex iple, infpirante Deo vero, polluic 
ac deftruxit eas quos ipfe facraverat arus.’’ 

+ M:. Turner, in a note to Pp. 280, obferves from Smith’s note upon 
Bede, ‘* that shis diffri® had witnefled Britith and Roman idolatry 
before,’ as * De! igovitium is its neighbour, the ancdern name of 
which, Wigton, implies a town of idols; the Britifhh word De/g:ve 
mecsns 
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We have thus endeavoured to felect fome one paffage, 
which we could prefent to our readers with unmingled praife ; 
but after repeated efforts we have failed. ‘he genius of 
Mr. Turner, active, itrong, and brilliant, is too ardent for 
minute accuracy, too vigorous for petty perfections. His Jan- 
guage alfo partakes of the fame wigour, the fame ardor, and 
the fame imperfections or inacecuracies. We have marked 
feveral words with Itaticks, as we have cited paflages before. 
We could eafily mark more, but withhold our hand in pure re- 
fpe&t to the author. We have alfocturned down the page as 
we perufed, in feveral places, to note contradictions, But 
we will nox add one, to what we have already produced. And 
we clofe the article with a {trong recommendation of the work, 
us actually the moft original, “moft judicious elucidation of 
the Saxon Hiftory, continental or infular, that has yet been 
prefented to the public; as not merely an hopeful promife of 
what the author may do when he ceafes to be young, but an 
exilting proof of what he cav do by what he has done, under 
all the difadvantages of youth and inexperience, 


means ftatue or image.’’ All this is derived originally from Camden, 
§$7 edit. 1607, and is all tantaftical. Delgovitia was a Roman 
fiation with a Britihh name; and the name would never have been 
fancied to come from the Welfh De/aw an idol, had not the place 
been near to Godmanham. Yet the very nearnefs precludes the 
identity, and fo deftroys the etymology. Nor does Wig, in Saxon, 
fignify merely an idol, as it equally imports a way or a war. God- 
manham therefore itands by itfelf, the only place of idols in ‘ this 
diftriét.’” It was not, as Mr. Gough argues, in p. 70, formed of 
circles of ftone in the Britith ftyle inclofing pillars of ftone for idols, 
but a regular temple, with altars in it, and moends of earth around 
it. Its name, God-mundinga-ham or God’s Houfe of Mounds, con- 
curs with all Bede’s account znd Whitaker’s’ notes to fhow it was a 
regular temple. Sce Uilt. of Mancnefter, v. ii. Pp. 367. quarto. 
Mr. Gough has alfo omitted entirely “ a curious defcription of its 
remains,’’ noticed there, as ** by a ftrange miftake inferted in the 
acconnt of the Pacis Wall, Cambden, c. 1057.’ Gibfon. 








Art. Il. 4 Inquiry into the Life, Writings, and Charaéters, 
of the Rev. Dr. William Guild, one of the Chaplains in 
Ordiviary to his Majefty King Charles I. and Founder of the 
Trinity Hojpitat, Aberdeen. Wi Poke: Stridtures upon 
Spalaing’s Account cf him, and of the Times in which he lived. 
By James Shirrefs, D.D. Senior Minifter of Aberdeen, 
and Patron of the ‘Incorporated Trades. 8vo. Pp. 142. 
Rivingtons, London. 1799. 
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Shirrefs’s Life of Dr. Guild. 15 
6 gp refpectable author of this Inquiry thus explains his 


reafon for bringing this work to a fecond edition : 


« The fubject of detail in the following fheets is, in a certain de. 
gree, limited and local. Some perfons, however, who have perufed 
them, and on whole judgement the Author would, in moft cafes, rely 
more than on his owny have fuggelted that the memoirs they contain 
may be acceptable to many readers, who have no particular connection 
with the place, where the fcene of Dr, Guild's beneficence lay, 

‘¢ In deference to this opinion, and that thofe who applied for 
Copies, after the former edition was fold off, might not ke difappoint. 
ed, a new edition of the Inquiry into the Lite of Dr. Guild, is pre- 
fented to the public.’’ 


It certainly does appear’ from the ftatement which is here 
given, that Dr. Guild was a learned and worthy perfon. He 
was a confiderable writer in his day, but we have not heard 
that many of his writings are now read, or much known, = It 
we rely on the judg yment of his preient biographc ‘r, this opi- 
nion may be formed of Dr. Guild’s performances, ‘trom thofe 
now extant, that ** they were all of them works, if not of 
brilliant genius, yet of found fenfe, theological knowledy« 
and rational piety.” As he lived in troublefome times, butte 
the civil and religious difcords, about the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, of courle his character has been differently judged of, 
according to the political or religious fentiments of thofe who 
have criticifed it. Dr. Shirrefs judges very tavourably of him, 
and particularly vindicates him from the attack made upon 
him by Spalding, a contemporary writer. Unc loubtedly, his 
character and conduct muft be appreciated with many er ains 
of allow ance, confidering the critical circumftanees of the 
times in which he lived. He appears to have actcd with con- 
fiderable moderation, and, perhaps, on this very accoun ‘S to 
have drawn upon him the refentment of the violent of dif- 
ferent parties. It will not, indeed, be an eafy taik to defend 
him from the charge of verfatility of principle. ‘Thus, al- 
though he had obtained creat favours from his unfortunate 
Monarch, and appears to have been well inclined to epifco- 
pacy and ‘Monarchy, he fo far fell in with the humour of the 
times as to have joined i in that memorable aflembly which met 
at Glafgow, in 1638, which abolifhed the Hierarchy ‘of the 

church of Scotland ; he afterwards fubfcribed the * foleie 
Jeague and covenant, though under certain limitations, and 
even, we are told, ‘* endeavoured in a pious and affeétionaie 
addrefs to the public, to diffufe a fpirit of religious and loyal 
attention to the fubject.” Dr. Shirrefs’s vindication of him is 
thus exprefled : 
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“© It is probable, from the limitations under which he fubfcribed 
the Covenant, that Dr. Guild was inclined to favour epifcopacy ; 
but his endeavours in the caule were directed, bythat difcretion, which 
governs zeal, and tempers refolu'ion, Fervent without enthufiafm, 
he was more zealous for the eflentials of religion, than for its appen- 
dages ; and, however much he might regret the falling Hierarchy, he 
was defirous, by prudent conceflions, to keep the unity of the /pirit 
tn the bond of peace. Such were the principles upon which he feems 
to have a¢ted.”’ 


Certain it is that he fhared in the difpleafure of thofe who 
fucceeded the fubverfion of the Monarchy, and, from various 
hints and circumftances mentioned in this account of him, we 
think it probable that, had he lived, he would have befriended 
the reftoration of Monarchy; as probably, he would have 
been amongft the firft in Scotland to have received the honours 
of cpifcopacy. 


«¢ As Dr. Guild was probably fufpe&ted of too ftrong an attach- 
ment to the royal caufe, he incurred the difpleafure of the ruling 

wers. Commiilioners were appointed to vifit King’s College, by 
whofe authority the principal, the fub.principal, and two of the pro. 
feifors, were depofed. But as this fentence was extremely ditagree- 
able to the Univerfity, the gentlemen upon whom it was pafled, were 
immediately reinttated, or rather were not difplaced. 

«© Dr. Guild held the office of Principal about two years longer, 
till he was depofed, in the year 1651, by five commiffioners of a very 
imperious kind (Fenwick, Molfey, Owen, Defborough, and Smith) 
Colonels from the army of General Monk; gentlemen very well 
qualified, perhaps, to have been members of a Court Martial, but 
apparently not fo fit to have been Vifitors of an Univerfity.”’ 

“* There are times,’’ as Dr. Shirrefs juftly obferves, ‘* when ¢ the 
poft of honour is a private flation.’ If it was not now the poft of ho- 
nour, it was at leaft not inglorious to Dr. Guild. He, though divefted 
of office, was ftill dignified in charaéter ; ftill diftinguifhied, as an 
ancient philofopher (Pythagoras) faid the man fhould be, who has the 
neareft refemblance to ceieftial beings, by beneficence and truth, 
Living retired, however, and praying for the peace of his diftrefled 
country, 

*« Content he was to be obfcurely good.” 


Dr. Guild fpent the remainder of his days in works of 
private beneficence and charity ; and is particularly celebrated, 
in this, biographical account, as the principal founder of an 
hofpital, and for his bequetts to the incorporated trades of 
Aberdeen, who ftill continue to enjoy the fruits of his 
bounty. It was very natural and commendable in Dr. Shir- 
refs, who ftiles himfelf, ** Patron of the Incorporated Trades,” 
to refcue Dr, Guild from the attacks which have been made 
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tipon him; and upon the whole, we are inclined to think 
that if he was neither a very great, nor a very firm and con- 
fiftent man, yec that he was a man of piety, of learning, and 
beneficence ; and that, whatever {hades may have appeared 
in his character are more to be attributed to the evil quality 
of the times im which he had the misfortune to live, than to 
the evil difpofitions of the heart. 
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Arr. III. Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, undertaken by 
Order of the old Government of France. By C. 5S, Sonnini. 
J}luftrated by Engravings. Tranflated from the French, 
4to, about 750 pages. 21, 12s. 6d. Debrett. 1800. 


IN our a notice of this work (in the Appendix to 
Vol. Ill. p. 557.) our attention was confined, chiefly, 
to the ie. of the original, and, though we, at the 
fame time, reviewed the ‘lranflation of it by Dr. Hunter, 
we did not deem it neceflary to enter into a critical 
analyfis of the Doétor’s labours. This omiffion was, in 
fome meafure, fupplied by a correfpondent, who, in a letter, 
inferted in our Review for Nov. 1799, (P. 341.) gave a 
long lift of the Tranfiator’s errors and defeéts. Having fo 
fully difcuffed the merits of the author, we read the tranilation 
now before us for the fole purpofe of afcertaining its accuracy, 
and we have accordingly taken confiderable pains in compar- 
ing it with the original, ‘The refult of our examination is, 
that it is one of the beft tranflations which has, for many 
years, iflued from the prefs. We have certainly met with 
verbal 1 inaccuracies, and fentences badly conftructed ; but thefe 
are fo few as not to deferve particular notice, and it would be 
difficult to find even an original compofition of feven hun- 
dred and fifty pages, fo nearly exempt from fimilar defects. 
It required, indeed, fuch a combination of knowledge and 
talents, to tranflate fuch a work, in fuch a manner, as but 
few perfons poflefs. All thofe difficult parts which treat of 
the natural Hiitory of Egypt are accurately rendered ; and the 
fenfe of the author is very faithfully given by the tranflator 
throughout the work. 

Independe ntly of the grand defideratum of fidelity, this edi- 
tion has a decided (uperiority over the other, in the inferior 
points of fize, typography, and engravings; the latter of 
which are executed in a {tile which does great honour to the 
artifts, and are much better (with the exception only of two), 
than the plates annexed to the French edition. Notwith- 
ttanding, however, the kind of objection ftarted by the tran- 
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flator, in his remark that the reader could not ** expect a 
French Republican to write like a Royalift,” we ftill think 
that when an Fnglifhman undertakes to‘ introduce to the 
notice of his countrymen a forcign production replete with 
political. principles of a noxious tendency, it is incumbent 


upon dim to point out the fallacy, the talfehood, and the 


danger of fuch principles, either in a’preface or notes. This 
tafk fhould not be left to the Reviewer; it is, unqueflionably, 
the duty of the man who circulates the peifon to fupply the 
antidote. 

We fhall now fuffer the tranflator to {peak for him/felf. His 
attack upon his adverfary is fair; and we hope the chaftife- 
ment of one ignorant tranflator will. have the falutary effect 
of deterring others from undertaking a tafk, for which they 
are wholly difqualified, and for a due difcharge of which much 
greater abilities are neceflary than the generality of readers, 
and, of writers too, are willing to admit. 


“ T muft here inform the reader that, by a foolifh prejudice, I was 
ridiculous enough to fuppofe, that, in all literary compofition, fole- 
eifms were to be ftudioufly avoided ; but what innovation may not an 
eftablithed author praétife ? Dr. Hunter has accordingly availed him. 
felf of this privilege in innumerable inftances, and, difdaining the 
Jervile rales of grammar, at once confounded fingular and plural, pro- 
nouns perfonal and imperfonal, &c. in a moft unprecedented and 
whimfical variety. Ex. ¢ The colours of the plumage of the perc. 
nopters was not the fame in all the individaals.* Funds were fet 
apart for its fupport (fpeaking of the ichneumon). Tey ferved up to 
him, as to cats, bread fleeped in milk, or fifh of the Nile cut down in 
morfels, and it was generally forbidden to kill any of the race.t 1 
found chry/omal attached to the tuft of my cap; /e ftuck fo clofe, 
that I could not tear é¢ off, &c.t The houhou is not a folitary bird ; 
they go in pairs; jee fits on er eggs and rears her brood. Jf does 
not go to ek for the thick fhades of the foreft.§ But even thefe 
afylums, which ¢be guail has not always fufficient ftrength to reach, 
and the diftance of which frequently occafions i¢s lofs, proves alfo 
places of deftru€tion to them.’ |} 

‘© In his preface, Dr. Hunter, with peculiar modefty, fays, * he 
flatters himfelf that his tranflation will be found a fair and faithful 
tranfcript of the original.’ We never feel fo bold as in afferting the 
truth. Armed with this zgis, tNe Dottor may bid defiance to the 
moft faftidious critics, and, without fear of being put to the blufh, 
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* «¢ Vol. iii. Pr. 85. 96. of the original.—r. 546 of this edit.” 
+ © Vol.i. Pr. 295. 392 ibid.—P. 190 ibid.” 

t * Vol. iii, Pe. 131. 148 ibid.—r. 576 ibid.” 

§ * Vol. i. Pr. 307. 341 ibid.—v. 199 ibid.” 

§ ** Vol, iii, Pr. 320. 364 ibid.—p. 704 ibid.” 
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challenge the Reviewers to point out a fingle inftance of incorre®ne/s 
or want of fidelity in Ais tranflation.* The following paflages from 
it are only-improvements upon the original : 


‘ L’on apportoit fur les marches ‘ Thefe birds were brought to 
de Roflette une grande quantité de the markets of Roffetta, and were 
ces oifeaux: ils s’y vendoient 4 fold to a wery good account,” 
trés bient compte.’ Vol.i.p. 355. Vol. Pp. 206.f 


‘ Pline en parle comme étant ‘Pliny mentions it (oil of fefa. 
bowne & manger et A bruler.’~ mum) as being equally w#ft toeat 
Vol. iil. P. 256. or to burn.’ Vol. ili. P. 225.§ 

‘ S’il faut en croire /a cri- ‘ If we mott believe a certain 
tigue.’ Vol. ili. P. 16. critic.’ Vol. iii. P. 15.]] 


- a 





* «© 7 cannot here forbear inferting, from the preface to Cham. 
baud’s quarto Dictionary, a paffage which I am afraid fome readers 
may be apt te apply to the author of ¢47s tranflation ; for no perfor 
furely could have the hardihood-to apply it to Henry Hunter, D.D,""!!! 

‘ The wretched tranflations which we daily fee of foreign produc. 
tions evidently prove that their authors do not thoroughly caldiiod 
the language from which they tranflate. They even confound the 
common and proper nouns. ‘Thus, among an infinite number of in. 
itances which could be brought of their ignorance, the tranflator of 
the Age of Louis XIV. fpeaks of thofe famous lines made upon a 
child killed by procuring abortion, called in French x avorton, as 
if M, /’ Avorten was the name of the author. He writes that St. 
Anthony’s gate, one of the gates of Paris, was decorated like a hearfey 
inftead of fortified with a porteullis. But the higheft of all is in 
Voltaire’s Epiftle to fome Men of Letters, tranflated in ore of the 
Magazines, that Defcartes was banifhed from Batavia. Batavia! 
ay, Batavia, in the fenfe of our tranflator, is Englith for we ville 
Batave, an’t pleafe you. Aaron Hill, however, tranflated fome years 
ago this verfe of Voltaire with the fame expreflion, juftly. 


‘ La grandeur d'un Batave eft de vivre faas maitre; 
‘ A Belgian’s glory is to have no king. 


‘The difference between the two tranflators is very plain. The 
one was a gentleman, who endeavoured to deferve the efteem of the 
public; the other a bookfeller’s drudge, who wrote for bread ; and 
from the latter no good production can be expected. How can it be 
otherwife ? A man who tranflates for fo much a fheet is obliged to do 
a certain quantity of his tafk every day. If he meets with any diffi- 
culty, any thing hard to be underftood in his author, he cannot afford 
time to meditate upon the matter, ftill lefs to confalt either books or 
men. He is in hafte; hunger pleads difpatch ; he cansiot ftop, he 
mutt go on, and write what comes uppermoft.’ 

t hisis, apparently, a typographical error—the word is box, Rev. 


$ “ P. 206 of this edit, = § P. 638 ibid, =f: P, s00 ibid.” 
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‘Des ‘grains de pluie.’ Vol. £ A thower of ail.’ Vol. iti. 
iii. P. 44. P. 40." 


© The oppreflive fcorching heat 

of the fun.’ Vol. iii. P. 81. + 
The ex apente Of grixding.’ 

Vol. ill. P. 193.7 

‘The colours of which the 
made ufe, the tewo-edged tool ferve 
ing to incorporate them with bodies 
as hard and as folid as ftone,’ 
Vol. iii. Pp. 165. § 


‘ La rudeffe aride et brilante 
du fol.’ Vol. iii. P. gt. 

© Le prix du roulage.’ 
P. 214. 

© Les couleurs dont ils fatfoient 
ufage le mordant fervant a les in- 
corporer dans des corps durs et 
folides comme la pierre.’ Vol, iii. 
PrP. 186. 


é¢ But it is not as a tranflator only that the Doétor excels: the 
learned and invaluable notes in which he has illuttrated and correéted 
the errors of his author, exhibit him in the light of a profound critic 
and acute obferver. Hrs preface, though fhort, is altogether a chef- 
d@’cuvre, and will rank him in the republic of letters, even above 
the claffical author of the Preface to Bellendenus, As a fpecimen of 
the brilliancy of its ftyle, 1 feleét the following out of a variety of 

affages equally beautifully and fublime. ‘§ How it has {ped the world 
t this time knows.- Czefar’s laconic boaft is now curtailed of its 
third limb. The republican general can go no farther than the ven:, 
vidi; but the wviei lies buried without the walls of St. Jean d’ Acre. 
Our author is a very good obferver of what is, but he knows nothing 
of what will be: he is an excellent naturalift, but a moft wretched 

rophet : he has miftaken the fond dreams of a patriotic imagination 
for a revelation from heaven ; and, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
leaves not a wreck behind.’ " 

“* Let me not, however, omit devoutly to bend my knee to the Doétor, 
and pay him, my fiows homage for having given me the clue to the 
tranflation of the pronoun indeterminate on, which, as every one 
knows, is not always eafily anglicifed. Ihave generally rendered it 
imperfonally H unlefs I could find an appofite nominative. I now per- 
ceive my error, for the learned divine has untied the Gordian knot 
¢ familiar as his garter,’ and in order to fhew the verfatility of his 
genius, tranflated on by the pronouns perfonal in all the three differ- 


ent perfons. 
‘ Les voitures n’ctant point en 


Vol. iil. 


© Carriages not being ufed, 


vfage, l’on fe fervoit de mules, que 


l'on trouvoit a louer, &c.’@ 

© Si l’on compare I’accueil que 
je regus de ces prétendus miflion- 
aires, |’ow aura bientoe la mefure 
de hofpitalite, &c.’ 


Reger re en ee 


* «© P. 517 of this edit. 


“P. 617 ibid. §** P. 


+ © P. c44 ibid.” 
$97 ibid. 


they employ mules, ee Jou find 
ready for hire, &c. 

‘If we compare a reception 
Z met with from thefe pretended 
miffionaries, «ve fhall very foon 
have the eftimate, &c.’ ** 


| & ‘Tranflator’s Pref. p.vi.?? 








‘ Vol. i. Pp. 201. 222 of the orig.—P. 132 of this edit.” 
#866 Vol, iil, Pr. 120, 136 tbid.— r. 56g ibid.” 
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€ L’on foule aux pieds des co- ¢ You trample under foot fhells 
quillages de toute efpéce, parmi of every {pecies, among which J 
lefquels j’ai reconnu des moules, could diftinguifh mufcles, limpets, 
des pholades, &c.’ * and trumpets, &c.’ * 


‘¢ Thefe examples will, I prefume, be fully fufficient to thew that 
Dr. Hunter is much better acquainted than myfelf with the genius 
and idiom of the French language ; and that after he had gratified 
‘the general impatience’ of the public to fee Somnini’s Travels sn 
Englith, I ought to hide my diminithed head. 


‘© Thus when the Oxford bell baptiz’d Great Lom 
Shakes all the city with his iron tongue, 
The little tinklers might as well be dumb 
As afk attention to their puny fong ; 
So much the Lilliputians are o’ercome 
By the deep thunder of the mighty Jom, 


a? 


* « Vol.i. Pr. 205. 227 of the original.—p. 134 of this edit.’ 





Arr. IV. The Progrefs of the Pilgrim Good-Intent in Faco- 
binical Times. A2mo. Pp, 190. 3s. 6d. Hatchard, 
London, 1800, 


N thefe days when many powerful enemics to our faith 

are employing their utmott eftorts in the caufe of irreligion, 
we are happy to notice every exertion which is made on the 
fide of Chriftianity. But particularly are we glad, when we 
fee any one expofe the doctrines of infidelity in a plain, fami- 
liar, or entertaining manner, when he ** holds, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature, fhews virtue her own feature, fcorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time his form 
and prefiure,” 

In this country it is not an open encmy whom we have moft 
to fear; fuch an one may be repelled by fuperior abilities, 
and greater weight of argument. Well knowing that a direct 
attack upon our religion, and an open profefion of difbelicf 
in its doctrines, would fhock the minds of even the moft un- 
ftable, and end only in his own difcomfiture and difgrace ; 
our enemy has here adopted a more fubtle mode of attack ; 
and has endeavoured, in various ways, fecretly, to fap the foun- 
dations of Chriftianity. Againft one of the moft common of 
thefe is this little traét direéted. “The author has very juftly 
obferved in his preface, that ** one of the moft powerful cor- 
ruptions of the human race, has, perhaps, in all ages, been 
she perverfion of language.” ‘To what an extent this has 
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been carried in the prefent age, is, at the fame time, a notori- 
ous and an alarming circumitance. Inf{tructed in the {chool 
of philofophifm, and the lodges of the Lluminati, vice has 
walked abroad under the garb and name of virtue; Deifm has 
aflumed the title of rational Chriftianity ; liberty has been 
the watch-word of every upftart faétion; and, beneath the 
femblance of philanthrapy ad fenfidility, the moft mercilefs 
cruclty has raifed the guillotine, and gloried in the deftruction 
of thoufands whofe deaths are fhocking to the feelings of hu- 
manity. ‘The countries of Europe, our own not ‘excepted, 
can bear a lamentable teflimony to the infidious arts employed 
by Jacobins to root out the remembrance of Chriftianity from 
the earth. Be it our care, then, while (as our author fays 
in the preface}, it is ‘* our boaft, that_in this Jand, no foe 
to our holy faith has queitioned the authori ty of any of her 
doctrines, which fome champion of fuperior itien; rth has not 
arifen to defend ; that among us the weight of talents is thrown 
into the feale of» truth ;” not only to refift the open attacks of 
thefe enemies of our faith, but to ufe ai! means to guard 
againft their wiles and fecret approaches : 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


«© And be thele juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double fenfe, 

‘That keep the word of promife to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” * 


We doubt not but many of our readers have in their younger 
days received much entertainment from the perufal of Mr, 
ohn Bunyan’s allegory of the * Pilgrim’s Progrefs” from 
this world to that which is to come. We would recommend 
to them to trace the Progrefs of the Pilgrim Good-Intent, in 
Jacobinical Times. He travelled over the fame ground with 
their old acquaintance Chriftian, but he met with new diffi- 
culties and encountered new enemies. We cannot help re- 
marking, however, and it is a confideration that deferves 
attention, that although his enemies were diflerent, the arms 
by which he oppofed them were the fame. The hrit of thefe, 
or rather his bofom-friend and counfellor, is a book, fimilar to 
that which Evangelift gave Chriftian. In this book, (the 
Bible) he is to iearch for the knowledge of what he is to do, 
and what he is to avoid ; for advice in every difficulty, and de- 
liverance from every danger. The admonitions which the 
porter Good Will gives to the Pilgrim, refpecting this book, 
are fo excellent, that we cannot Tefift the pleafure of tran- 
fcribing them. 


—_——-- A me we ee 


* This the motto to the book, 
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© Let that book be thy conftant ftudy and meditation. Remember 
what certain affurances thou haft that it came to thee from Him who 
cannot lie: remember that it contaiis every thing which it is nece’s 
fary for thee to know for thy foul’s peace. Whenever thou findet 
thyfelf in any ftrait, read in that book, and it fhall be taught thee 
what it behoveth thee todo: for, though the things which are come 
upon the earth feem ftrange unto men, vet were they from the bee 
ginning forefeen and provided againft by Him, whofe eye beholdeth 
at one glance all time and. all f{pace. Since Elis will is not that any 
fhould perifth, His mercy will at all times uphold in His paths the 
goings of thofe, who fincerely feek to know and to perform his plea- 
fure ; nor fhall any temptation befal fuch, but that with the tempta- 
tion F > wifl alfo make a way to efcape, that they may be able to bear 
it. Whatever may happen to thee, therefore, preferve that book, 
though it be at the hazard of thy life ; for if once thou fuffer it to be 
taken from thee, chou art at the mercy of thy enemies; thou wilt 
lofe, not the force only, but even the inclination, to repel thé@ir ate 
tacks; and thou wilt have forfeited ail claim to the protection of 
His, whofe laws thou hait defpifed, and whofe covenant thou hatt 
caft bebind thy back.’ 


L-: us new follow our Pilgrim to the houfe of Mr. Philoe 

faphy, whofe tirth and education, as given by Falfe Reafon- 

ir, contrafted with the account of it as given by the inter- 
cr, we will lay before our readers, 


‘He is the fon of reason and of nature. The place of his 
birth is not certainly known; but it is generally believed that his 
infancy was fpent in Egypt, where he was nurfed by Fave ; and that 
he afterwards paffed his youth in Greece, where the SCIENCES traine 
ed him to maturity. After that, various misfortunes befel him, and 
he lived many years in an obfcure and tedious exile ; but lately, have 
ing been invited by Learnine to return into Europe, he has been 
univerfally received with fuch honours as have amply repaid him for 
the unmerited flights which had tormerly been fhewn him. _ There is 
one country in particular, of which he has been appointed fovereign 
law-giver, and where divine honours are paid tohim, Yet fuch is 
his zeal for the general intereft of mankind, that he does not reftri 
his fervices to any fingle nation, but has buile this palace by the fide 
of the high road, for the reception of pilgrims from all regions of the 
earth; and, as his knowledge is univerfal, he readily imparts to all 
his guefts fuch inftru¢tions, as they may be either willing or able to 
receive,” 

And ¢ as for the account, which was given you by the way, of Mr. 
PatLosopuy himfelf, his very appearance might have convinced you 
of its falfhood ; for you could got but fee that his face wore no traces 
of that venerable age to which he pretends. In truth there was one 
who bore the fame name, and who lived in Greece about three thou. 
fand years ago; but with him this es bath not even any aay ; 
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only he coveteth to wear robes of the fame fafhion, and to mimic 
the tones of his voice. Neither are his parents fuch as he pretends, 
Reason indeed will fometimes, when he 1s intoxicated, call him his 
fon; but when he is fober, he conttantly denies that he is any way 
connected with him ; and as for Nature, whom he would claim for 
his mother, the never faw him. His true father is no other than Lu- 
CtreR, from whom he inheriteth his pride, and his rebellious fpirit ; 
but his mother was a mortal nymph, called Nonsense; and by her 
he was firft inftruéted in the dottrines, which now he teacheth to the 
world.’ 


We fhall only remark upon this, that the philofophers of 
old, ** profefling themfelves to be wife, became fools ;” but 
what fhall we fay to thofe who err againit revelation, and 
the giorious light of the gofpel? Surely, ‘* their heart is 
waxed grofs, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they clofed.” Ads xxviii. 27. 

Good Intent, after his efcape from Mr. Philofophy, and 
“ Jegions of foul fiends,” arrived at the Interpreter’s houfe, 
where many things were explained to him, and many doubts 
cleared up. He had afterwards fome difficulty in refifting 
Lady Falhion with the pieafures in her train; but breaking 
from them he afcended the hill Difficulty by the affiftance of 
Self-Denial, and came to a houfe where dwelt three fifters, 
Philanthropy, Mental Energy, and Senfibility. 


«© Their employments occaftoned new furprife to Goop- INTENT. 
Purtanturopy fat in the window witha telefcope, looking through 
the fhades of night, which had now totally overfpread the earth, tor 
invifible objects of benevolence, in unknown regions. Menta. 
exercy held in her hands a flint and iteel, and ftruck out fparks, 
which, when her foitering breath had blown them into flame, had 

wer to caufe the heart to beat wiih tenfold violence ; while the 
fumes of the fmoke, afcending to the head, occafioned a dizzinefs of 
the brain, and a fufpenfion of the reafoning faculties. SENstBILITY 
lay on a fopha, half bending herfelf over a young afs’s colt, which 
fhe tenderly carefled, and bedewed with a copious fhower of 
tears.’ 


The behaviour of each of thefe fifters is very appropriate. 


« Partanturory had fo much weakened her eyes by the con- 
tinual ufe of her telefcope, that fhe was now become unable to dif- 
cern any but diftant objects ; advancing, therefore, haftily to -re- 
ceive the gueft, whom Rrerinrmenr announced to her, fhe ran full 
againft him, not perceiving where he ftood, and almoit pufhed him 
down: MEnTat-Enercy, difdaining common forms, took little 
rotice of him; butfott SensipiLiry eagerly threw her arms around 
the youth, and, gazing on his comely form, forgot her afs, and wept 
over him,” 

| We 
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We will felect one paflage more from the account given 
of thefe filters, becaufe it will ferve, in a great meafure, to 
confirm the obferva tion made by our author, in his preface, 
and which we have already noticed, viz. the adoption of 
falfe names, for the purpofe of introducing into the world, 
falfe ideas, 


“‘ Goop-INtrEeNntT was confiderably furprized, on entering the 
room, that the firit object on which he caft his eyes fhould be a heap 
of cannon-balls and grape-fhot, and betide it a pile of (word 
pikes, dropping with recent blood. He could not forbear aiki 
how ladies of fuch compaffionate difpofitions could have afforded a 
place in their repofitory to chofe inftruments of death, 

«© We honour thefe,’’ faid MrenraL-enercy, § as inftruments 
of inftruction ; and, as fuch, fome of our mojt valued friends have 
made a glorious ufe of them, io fabverting the prejudice of i nfatuatea 
nat ions, who could no otherwile be taught to prefer light to dirk. 
nefs, and emancipation to bondage.’ 

«¢ What light, or what emancipation,’’: cried the Pilgrim, ¢ can 
have been communicated to the perfons, whofe blood is itill reeking 
on thofe fatal blades ?’ 

“The fufferings of individuals are of no importance,”’ anfwer 
MENTAL-ENERGY, ‘ when put in competition with the univ. 
good of the human fpecies. A mind truly great will rife above 
paltry confideration of the deftruftion of a few quiet, but m 
{fpirited, nations by fire and fword, if by fuch means the power of 
guardians ot Linerry can be extended.’ 

“© Now Goop-1nTENT, during this time, had fixed his eye 
an engine which was new to him. In its form it refembled 
but it was fufpended by ropes within a wooden frame ; and 
his conducirefles for what ufe it was intended. 

‘hat,’ fauid PuarLtanruropy, * is an inftrument dea: 
humanity ; for by it more thana million of the enemies of the hums 
race have been {wept from the earth,’ 

«© What enemies ?’’ faid the Pilgrim ; £ is it defigned as a gin for 
the deftruétion of wolves or of ferpents ?’ 

‘6 Of montters more deteftable than either,’? replied PHivan. 
THROPY ; £ of defpots and their minions. ; 

‘‘ While fhe fpoke, Goop-tnrenr looked into a bafket which 
ftood behind the axe; and behold! ic was full of human heads. 
¢ What dol fee?” cried he; § do you, who call yourfelves the 
friends of humanity, authoriie fuch a {laughter as this? I perceive 
the heads of men, of women, nay of children ;—where fhall we feek 
for the enemies of the human fpecies, if not among thofe who have 
perpetrated this execrable maflacre ?’ 

** In giving my fanttion to it,’’ faid ParLanturopy, “ J] con- 
fider not the prefent race of men, which might probably have enjoyed 
greater tranquillity, had the ancient order of things been fuffered to 
continue ; but my enlarged view comprehends at one glance ail 
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future ages. The human fpecies, thus purged of its drofs, will 
gradually refine itfelf, till it thall have attained univerfal perfe@tion ; 
and when no trace, even of the poiterity of the foesof Liserty, fhall 
be Jeft upon the earth, her friends will feoft undifturbed on the fruits 
of her set tree, which can flourifh in no foil where its roots are 
~ not motitened with the blood of traitors,” 

oD C: OD-INTENT now turned from PHrLanrurRory with hor- 
hor; and obferving a boitle placed on a fhelf above, he demanded of 
SensisrLiry what were its contents, £ The tears of captive 
—— and their orphan children,’ replied the. * Doubtlefs,’ faid he, 

* your 0° me, which flow fo fre ‘ely, are mixed withthem.’ £O no!’ 
faid fhe; § during the filling of that bottle, I. was engaced as chief 
mourner at the funeral of an aflaffin; and-all my tears were fhed for 
him.”’ ' 


One extract more fhall be fufficient. The fhepherds of 
the delectable mountains conduéted Good-Intent to the 
tower of revealed religion, which ftood cn the mountain of 
Evidence. Jt was fupported by two mighty pillars of ada- 
mant, 


*¢ One of thefe, which fronted the country through which he had 
already patt, was called the pillar of Hiitory ; and the other which 
ftood on the fide that looked towards the Crk ftial City was called 
the pillar of Prophecy. Each of thefe was curioufly engraven from 
the top to the bottom, The infcriptions on the pillar of Hifory 
were very legible ; and Gocp-1nrEnt tead thereon the ftory of all 
thofe events which were recorded in the book which he carried in his 
bofom, in various characters, and in many different languages ; but 
all agreeing together in the fame purport. Nay, fome of thofe in- 
feriprions, which . out with quettioning or denying the authority 
of that book, did finifh by recounting fuch facts, as did the moft 
clearly eflablith its authenticity ; thereby confirming what it appeared 
the intention of their writers to confute.”? 

‘¢ The fhepherds led the Pilgrim to the pillar of Prophecy, 
which they told him, was confiderably the moft ancient of the two, 
though it appeared erected on the foundation of the other, When 
firtt he caft his eyes upon it, he defpaired uf being able to com- 

tehend what was engraven thereon; for that pillar was not, 
like the former, irfcribed with legible characters, but was covered 
with ftrange hieroglyphics, and the likenefles of many things which 
belonged both to the heavens above, and to the earth beneath, 
However, when he had confidered it awhile, he plainly perceived 
that many of thefe figures were reprefentations of the events which 
he had feen recorded on the pillar of Hiffory ; and continuing to ex. 
amine them, with the afliftance of the thepherds, he foon underftood 
the teftimony which that pillar alfo bore to the lite and doétrines of 
Him, to whom gave ail the prophets witnefs, from the foundation 
of the world. He alfo beheld there, vifibly depi¢tured, the great 
revolutions of fach ftates and empires, as had, from the earlieft ages, 
been employed, though they themf<lyes Knew not of it, as inftrue 
ments 
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gents in the hand of the great King of all the univerfe, for the ace 
complifhment of iuch things as He would have done on earth, Yet 
could not Goop-1nTeNnT trace all the figures with which the pillar 
of Prophecy was adorned; for, from above a certain height, they 
were fo indiftin€t, and’ confufed one with the other, that he could 
not with any certainty difeover what they were defigned to reprefent ; 
and the top of the pillar itfelf was entirely veiled trom his fight, by 
a cloud which refted on it, and on which he could not fteadily fix his 
eyes, by reafon of its brightnefs.”’ 

The limits of a Review will not permit us to dwell longer 
on an article, which has already taken up too much room. 
We hope, that, from the paflages which we have extracted, 
fome of our readers will be tempted to perufe the book itfelf. 
For ourfelyes, we may venture to fav, that we have feldom 
met with any volume, in which entertainment is more clofely 
united with initruction, and the utile foftened by the dulce. 
The allegory is well tuftained throughout, if we except the 
dittinguifhing of the ftreets at Vanity Fair into French-Row, 
Biitain-Street, &c. The characters are admirably felected 
and delineated, and their fpeecnes and behaviour perfectly 
appropriate, ‘he language is very well adapted tothe fubject, 
and the defcriptions in many places, particularly thole of 
Atheifm, Anarchy, Deifm, &c. atiain a degree of fublimity. 

We are forry that we are -ignorant of the author ; and we 
underftand he is not likely to be known. We cannot, how- 
ever, conclude, without thanking him for his prefent pro- 
duction, and hoping for a further acquaintance with him as 
an author. 





Art. V. The Jtahan: or the Confeffional of the Black Peni- 
tents. J Romance. By Ann Radcliffe, Author of the 
Myfteries of Udolpho. Inthree Volumes. 8vo. Cadell 
and Davies. London. 


gro romance of ** the Myfteries of Udolpho” hath been 
long received, as a firft-rate production: and its merits 
have not been too highly appreciated. It was the reputation 
of this work, which, at length, induced us to honour Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s ** Italian,” with our attentive perufal :—fo may 
we be allowed to exprefs ourfelves. For we, grave Re- 
viewers, very feldom look into novels or romances for any 
other purpofe, than to difcover and point out their moral 
tendency, and offer to the fex our ferious admonitions ; which, 
we fear, are, for the moft part, unavailing. 

In the prefent inftance, we read from qpriofity, and fhall 
griticile from tafte, 
«“c The 
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“The Myfteries” and “ the Italian,” are pieces of a very 
fimilar nature. They both profefs to {peak to the imagination 
and the paifions ; and produce their effects by dark fhades of 
character, terrific incident, and picturefque defcription, In 
both, Mrs, Radcliffe is peculiarly happy in her delineation of 
guilt; tracing its various progrefs in the foul, exhibiting its 
power over the features, and rendering in fome of her perfon- 
ages the very CONSCIENCE wi/ible. 

Her monks and her nuns pafs,; in fucceffion, before us, 
tinctured with the deepeft ttains of depravity. And, whether 
we vilit the palace or the cottage, we meet the peradious 
plotter, or the fcowling afiaflin. In her portraits of virtue 
and innocence, Mrs. Radcliffe. almoft invariably fails, par- 
ticularly in the volumes before us. We fay this ; comparing 
her with herfelf ; for the virtuous characters of Mrs. R. would 
do honour to the abilities of an inferior writer. in the mean* 
time, the wildernefs, the myfterious horror of many fituations 
and events in Mrs, R. are rather German than Englifh: 
they partake of Leonora’s f{pirit: they freeze; they ** curdle 
up the blood.” They are always improbable ; they are, 
apparently, fupernatural, They bring us to the very con- 
fines of the other world: and we fancy that we are plunged 
into the gloom, where ‘* fpectres only glide;” and can no 
otherwife account for feveral {trange appearances, and fingular 
tranfactions. “hus we proceed, till the developement takes 
place. But then, we never fee the veil of myfterioufnefs 
drawn afide to our perfect fatisfaction. Something fuper- 
natura! (ill remains: and, at the clofe of the ilory, we look 
back, through the whole, as through a moon-light haze; as 
through the ‘coloured atmofphere of a Gilpin. 

With the fienery of Mrs, Radelifte’s Rom lances, we. have 
been almoft uniformly delighted. It is ni nt only magnificent 
or beautiful in itfelf; but it poll {les the high merit of being 
characteriftic of the country where it is fu se to be copied, 
In proportion as this can be afcertained, it engages the atte n- 
tion of thofe who defpife or diiregard the mere cfiufions of 
imagination. We often, however, perceive a deicription to 
be overcharged ; and we are frequently difpleafed by the re- 
currence of images too ftriking, to be foon forgotten; efpe- 
cially by fun-rifings and fun-{ettings, dis orfified as they may 
be, by clouds and mountains, woodlands and plains, feas and 
rivers. 

To * the Iialian,” we have many weighty objections. The 
oftenfible hero and heroine of the piece, are Vivaldi and 
Ellena: butis not Schedont, in reali ity, the he ‘ro? Is he not 
‘the Italian ;” the prime mover of the whole machinery ? 
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the devil is the reputed hero of the Paradife Loft: but Sche- 
doni has better pretenfions to that title, in ** the Italian,” 
Vivaldi and Ellena, are both indiftinétly portrayed: they 
have very Jittle to recommend them to our notice. Compared 
with Mrs. D’Arblay’s Delville and Cecilia they fink into 
infignificance. How vapid are the various pleadings of Vivaldi 
with Ellena, prefling her to accept his hand in defiance of his 
haughty family ? We object to the apparitions of —** fleth 
and blood.” At P. 190 (Vol. I.) in’ particular, a monk 
glides like a fpectre, and ** fades as into air.” The character 
of the good faithful fervant Paulo is well drawn. But al- 
lowing that human nature ts nearly the fame in all countries, 
we fhould ftill contend, that Paulo is more of an En; glifhman 
than an Italian. And Paulo is, fometimes, too much a 
philofopher for a fervant either of England or of Italy. At- 
tempting to difcriminate between corporcal fubftance and 
fpirit, ** | would fain prove,” faid Paulo, that fubftance can 
quit this vault, as eafily as f{pirit—‘* | would evaporate 
through that door my(clt.” (Pp. 190. Vol. I.) This is not 
the lan; guage of a menial fervant. 

With refpect to particular /iuations in ** the Italian,” we 
cannot but think that the fifth. chapter (Vol. J.) isunneceilary. 
All the conjectures as to the caule of Bianchi’s fudden death, 
might have been omitted without any difadvantage to the 
ftory. (Pp. 122.) The interview between the ‘Marchefa 
and her confefior (at p. 137. Vol. II.) is well fupported ; but 
we ware it as fuperfluous. Why thould we be told, (at 
Pp. 258. Vol. II.) that the monk, whom Ellena meets at the 
fea-fhore, is Schedomi? Vol. IIl. at p. 4S: Perhaps, 
the difcovery, that Schedoni was not actually the father of 
Ellena, had been referved to a later peat the tale would 
have been more interefting. The ingu(fitors are introduced 
to us, with a {ftriking effect: but too large a portion of the 
third volume is occupied by the examinations of their 
prifoners. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s fcenery, whether drawn from nature or 
from art, was entitled to applaufe, in ** the Myfteries of 
Udolpho ;” but, in ** the Italian,” deferves not unqualified 
praife, It is often laboured and tedious: and _ picturefque 
defcriptions come from perfonages, whom, from their embar- 
rafled ftate of mind, not the fineft land{capes could be con- 
ceived, even for a moment, to amufe. A _ perfon, diltrefled 
from various circumttances, and expetting, at almoft every 
ftep, the dagger of the aflaflin, is, certainly, not difpofed to 
oblerve nature with accurate ee or addreis his obler- 
vations to the elegant mind in terms appropriated to his 
fubject, 

To 
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To thefe ftrictures we have only to add, that, in point of 
ftyle and language (as well as every other requifite to a good 
compofition) ** the Italian” is inferior to moft of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s other performances. 





Art. VI. Of the Imagination, as a Caufe and as a Cure of the 
Diforders of the Body, exemplified by fictitious Traétors and 
epidemical Convulfions, By John Haygarth, M. D. 


HE influence of imagination on the animal fyftem has 
been long and very generally known. ‘The paffions ex- 
cited to a high degree, through this medium, have not unfre- 
quently produced madnefs, convulfions, and death. While 
numerous inftances on the records of medicine fufficiently 
prove, that not only epilepfy but other difeafes have been 
oceafioned, increafed in their violence, checked in their pro- 
grefs, and rendered epidemic, by its irregular or preternatural 
agency. ‘The imagination of the mother, by exciting the 
paffions, has produced abortion, and been fuppofed to extend 
its influewggio the Foetus in Utero, in fuch a manner, as to 
change its colour and to transform it into different fhapes. 
See Haller’s Element Phyfuloque, Vol. VIII. 

Thefe phenomena are equally aftonifhing, whether the 
imagination has been excited by ordinary or extraordinary 
means. ‘The conclufions, drawn in the two cafes, have been 
very different. When excited by ordinary means, by a letter, 
a found, a colour, a figure, an o’our, a tafte, or any of the 
common objects of fenfe; the phenomena that followed, 
however remarkable, have been regularly afcribed to the 
imagination itfelf. When excited by extraordinary means, 
the cunning and interefted have too often had influence fuf- 
ficient to make the credulous and ignorant believe that 
thofe phenomena, which they obferved, were owing entirely 
to the exciting caufe ; a caufe with whofe nature and manage- 
ment they alone were acquainted, whofe effects they fold at 
a high price, and made the means of enriching both themfelves 
and their friends at the expence of the public ftupidity. Thus 
Mefmer and Deflon afcribed its phenomena to their animal mag- 
netifm, a fpecies of fluid that has been proved tv have no exiftence. 
In the fame way the venerable witches of rude nations afcribed 
its phenomena to their rites and ceremonies which they dif- 

fed of as articles of traffic, pretending fomething very 
powerful, but very myfterious in their fpells, in the number, 
the knots, and colours of their threads, and the mixture of 
their 
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their potions. Religious fanatics, when thefe phenomena 
favour their views, afcribe them always to divine infpiration, 
or fhould they happen to thwart their defigns, they try to 
explain them by fuppofing certain delufions of the devil. 
(See the Hiftory of the Quakers, Rob’s narrative of the work 
at Cambuflany, and Ralph Erfkine’s book entitled, Faith no 
Fancy.) Long before Metallic Tractors were dreamed of, 
{troaking with the hands was employed as a cure in different 
difeafes and produced fingular, thouzh not, perhaps, fo lu- 
crative effects to the practitioner. I myfelf, fays Wifeman, 
have been a frequent eye-witnefs of many hundreds of cures 
performed by his Majefty’s touch alone, without any affiftance 
of chirurgery; and thofe, many of them, fuch as had tired 
out the egdeavours of able Chirurgeons before they came thither, 
It were endlefs to recite what I myfelf have feen, and whatI 
have received acknowledgements of by letter, not only from the 
feveral parts of this nation, but alfo from Ireland, Scotland, Jer- 
fey, and Guernfey. See Wifeman’s Surgery, Vol. I. B. 4. 
Chap. 1. Mankind have experienced fimilar effects from 
the hands of fome private individuals, from the hands of 
men recently dead, from the mofs growing out of deadmens 
{culls, from Anodyne necklaces, from cramp-rings, fympa- 
thetic powder, or, in fhort, any thing on which imagination 
chofe to confer its healing powers. (See fpecifie remedies 
confidered in Shaw’s Abridgement of Boyle’s works) Atprefent, 
it feems anxious to confine thefe powers to metallic tractors ; 
and, therefore, we cannot fufpect Dr. Perkins of any interefted 
views in recommending the ufe of them; he muft have obtain- 
ed his patent at a confiderable expence, and the moderate 
price for which he fells his Traétors is a {trong proof that his 
private emolument is no object when put in competition with 
that of the public. We believe him, in confcience, to be as 
difinterefted in the fale of thefe Tractors, as the Lapland 
Witches, or their predeceffor mentioned in the Odyfley, were 
in their fale of different winds to credulous feamen. So far 
from having any private or felfifh views, we are fully perfuaded, 
from the great concern which this gentleman has fhown for 
the pablic, that he will be highly gratified, upon learning 
from Dr. Haygarth’s and Mr. Smith’s ingenious experiments, 
that fimilar yirtues have been found in iron nails, in pieces of 
wood, lead, ftone, bone, amd tobacco pipes; and that he 
will certainly take the firft opportunity of thanking thefe gen- 
tlemen, and of affuring the public, that his Metallic Trattors 
are not the only kind that have been obferved to perform 
miracles in the alleviation of human mifery, If he mean to 
prove that they da not operate through the medium of fancy, 
but 
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but by fome inherent quality, like the rites and incaritations 
of witches, he will fhow their effects on a perfon while afleep, 
and unconfcious afterwards of their application, or upon one 
who has no faith in their efficacy ; for 


“© Faith does things fo like a witclt, 
*Tis hard to unriddle which is which.’’ 


If his Patent Tractors have any fuperiority over the counter- 
feit ones, let him perfuade the patient that the patent are the 
counterfeit, and the counterfeit the patent, tractors; and let 
the efforts produced diftinguifh the genurne from the fpurious. 
If the Patent Tractors perform cures On inferior animals, let 
him prove that nature had no reiources in thefe cafes ; or if 
fhe had, that fhe could not with thete refources have produced 
a cure inthe fame time. If the patent does not prohibit an 
Imitation of the form, or the compofition employed in thefe 
oii may not others procure fimilar ‘Tractors in every re- 

fpect, and which wil! pollefs every medical virtue in the 
Doétor’s Tractors, except that derived from his patent. If 
thefe Tractors pofleis any Galvanic influence, let them fhew 
that influence upon the feparated limb of a frog. 
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Art. VII. Poems, Epiftolary, Lyric, and Elegiacal. In three 
Parts. By the Rev. Thomas Maurice, A.M. Affiftant 
Librarian of the Britifh Mufeum. 8vo. Pp. 284. gs. 
Wright. London. 1800. 


R. MAURICE’s poetical talents are too well known 

to require either explanation or eulogy from us. He 
has written Uttle that is not worthy of prefervation, and much, 
very much, that is highly deferving of being tranfmitted to 
potterity; we were, therefore, well pleafed to fee that he had 
taken the trouble to colleét, into one point of view, the vari- 
ous productions of his Mufe. From a volume which contains 
fo many valuable fpecimens of genius, the tafk of felection is 
dificult. To fay, however, that all the pieces are of equal 
value would be to facrifice truth at the fhrine of adulation. 
Some have much higher merit than others; the beft, in our 
judgment, are the pieces addicfied to the author’s friend, Sir 
William Jones, (to whom he was highly indebted for many 
important communications for his intereiting Hiftory of Indian 
Antiquities) and Te Crifis, which was noticed, in the very 
fuit Number of our Review. The Grove, which we think 


the wort of his performances, is not inferted in this volume. 
Mott 
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Moft of the poems are too long to be quoted; our citations, 
therefore, muft be confined to two of the fmaller pieces, 


« TO SIR WILLIAM JONES, 
6 On the firft Publication of bis Astatic Porms, 


*¢ Whither does fancy ftretch her rapid wing, 
Through what new regions of ferener {pring ? 
My ravifh’d fenfe an opening Eden greets, 

A waftte of treafures, and a wild of {weets— 
Entranc’d I feem through fairy bow’rs to ftray, 
Where fcatter’d rubies pave the fpangled way ; 
Tranfparent walks, with polith’d fapphires bright; 
And fountains * fparkling with ambrofial light. 


«© A fweeter lyre no eaftern fwain hath ftrung, 
More foftly warbled, or more boldly fung ; 
Whether, great bard, thy vigorous mufe rehearfe 
Sotima’s deathlefs praife, in deathlefs verfe ; 

Or, tun’d to grief, the melting numbers move, 
Breathing the fofteft tales of plaintive love : 
‘Tender as Perrarcn’s, flows th’ impaffion’d line; 


Nor Viva boatts a chafter page than thine. 


«© Yet not that Britain’s laurels round thy head, 
And Arab’s palms with rival luftre fpread, 
For this I fing—but that, with fix’d difdain, 
‘Thy Roman foul refus’d the flatterer’s ftrain ; 
And dar’d prefer (unvers’d in courtly guile) 
Virtue’s jut praife beyond a monarch’s {mile.”’ t 


‘* Epitaph on a beautiful INFANT. 


« Bright to the fun expands the vernal rofes 

And {weet the lily of the valley blows ; 

Sudden impetuous whirlwinds {weep the fky, 

They fhed their fragrance, droop the head, and die. 
‘Thus this fair infant, from life’s ftorms retir’d. 

Put forth fair bloffoms, charm’d us, and expir’d.”” 


Weare forry to learn (from the preface), that another volume, con- 
taining the author’s dramatic productions, which will appear in the 
courfe of the winter, ‘* will be the final limit of his poetical ex- 
curfions ; and when the fevauth volume of Antiquities, on the Arts, 
Sciences, and Jurifprudence of India, now far advanced towards 
maturity, fhall have been publifhed, his career in pro/e will alfo ter- 
minate ; but not without many unfeigned thanks for the partiality, 


a 





* «* Alluding to the beautiful allegorical poem of the Seven Foun- 


tains.” 
t ** See the preface to Nadir Shah, towards the eonclafion.”” 
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during many inavfpicious years, of a generous, enlightened, and 
indulgent public. 


Mr. Maurice is in the prime of life, and his talents and his 
judgment are in full maturity ; we earneftly hope, therefore, 
that he will ftill continue his literary purfuits, with honour to 
himfelf, and advantage to his readers. 





Art. VIII. Bevan’s Refutation of Medern Mifreprefentations. 
(Continued from Vol. V1. P. 398.) 


1S Get already enlarged fo much on the important points 
of Cuurcu and Sra Te,with a view to expote the temerity 
of J.G. Bevan, we fhall be more brief, than we at firft intend- 
ed to be, on other points. But fhould J. B. be induced to 
impute fuch brevity to any other than the real motive, we fhall 
very readily convince him of his miftake. At Pp. 4. he objects 
to Motheim ‘¢ aflociating the triumvirate of Barclay, Keith, 


and Fifher,* as needful to aflift the grofs ignorance of G. 
Fox.” 


* Barcray is ftated, by Sewell (rv. 456.) to have been early 
tintured with Posery, from his education at Paris. His pretended 
apology expofes and refutes his brethren. See the anfwers of Nor. 
eutt,’’ and others. Remarks on the tenets and principles of the 
Quakers, in Barclay’s Thefes Theologice, 1758. ‘They allowed 
Keirn to act for them while 4e would ; but when he expofed their 
bla/phemy, dental of Chrift, &c. and returned to England recanting 
his former opinions, they loaded him with every kind of reproach. See 
Sewell, Pp. 504-—-616. 636—639. 648—664; and Leflie, Vol. ii. 
p. 44. their refafing to mect him at Turner’s-Hall, p.177. Keith’s 
Charges, p. 208, & feq. Keith’s Reafons againft the Light within, 

.222; and at Pp. 430, in the * Preface to a colle¢tion of papers,’’ 
we fee that Mr. K. was fupported and vindicated by many, and 
feveral (about twelve) new meetings were fet up in and near Penfyl- 
vania. What do the Quakers call this? Mr. K. printing the errors 
of old friends, and faying ** THrre ARE SUCH DAMNABLF Doc- 
TRINES, and HERESIES CLOAKED AMONG THE QUAKERS HERE, 
THAT NO PROTESTANT SOCIETY IN CHRISTENDOM WOULD TOLE- 
RATE THE LIKE.” All thefe were di/tlaimed ; but Col. Quarry dete&- 
ed and expofed them for Mr, Leflie. See the account, which is a detec. 
tion of falfhhoods. Maclaine obferves, from Burnet, (in a note to 
Molheim, Vol. v. pr. 477,) that ‘© Keith regarded the Quakers as 
Deisrs;, but that he continued to preach among them, as far as he 
faw any appearance of fuccefs ; but then left them, and was reconciled 
{ to 
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Fox.” We think Fox’s Will fufficiently proves his grofs ig- 
norance,, and his confequent need of help; and alfo that the 
neceffity and rarity of talents among the Quakers are fufliciently 
manifefted by their conftant and ridiculous dog//s of poflefling 
them. Atp. 6, Mr. B. avoids “ ttopping to confider difci- 
pline, cuftoms, manners, and other affaus of /rti/e moment ;”’ 
but that Mofheim was perfectly correct in faying, the * early 
friends were deficient in fraternal charity and union,” we think 
has been fufficiently fhewn. The falfitics aud abfurdities, 
enumerated in Pp, 7—11. will be fufficiently expofed and re- 
futed by a reference to Leflic, and Bugg, efpecially thofe which 
refpect Keith, whom they impri/oned in America for preaching 
a Chrifi without ;” whom Burroughs (at P. 101.) blafphemoufly 
calis an idol God! and “* if there is any other Chrift,” fays 
Fox, in his Great Myftery (of Iniquity), rp. 206, “ than he 
that was crucified within, he is a falje Chritt.”"* We therefore 
fay with J. B. pe. 12, ** obloquy is generally quicker work 
than refutation,” as he has fully demonitrated. ‘The extracts 
from Formey are fuch as have been virtually anfwered before. . 
J. B; of courfe, pleads guilty to which he jdoes not object. 
We now come to Hume. ‘he inftances objected to, at P. 33, 
are fuch as exift at this day; it would, therefore, be ridicu- 
lous to anfwer them, though we cannot but wonder at the 
author’s temerity in denying them. ‘* The ftory of the Faft- 


‘ 











to the Church.’’ Burnet’s own Times, Vol. ii. vp. 249. Fisher was 
a Sedétarian Teacher among the Baptifts, after being a renegado from 
the Church, becoming a farme and pr acher at the fame time. 
«« fometimes allowing himfelf,”’ as Sewell fays, p. ro1, the liberty 
of Elijah againtt the prophets ol Baal!’ "The miferable ignorance of 
the Quakers, and their afi/ance from this triumvirate, are too fla- 
grant to need remark. We fhall notice the nature and tendency of 
their pocrrines in the Summary. 

* See Leflie, Vol. ii. v.67 ; and for their /chi/ms, mutual excom- 
munications, and uncertainty, where to place their infallibility. See 
P. 45, & feq. and particalarly the latt note. 

+ As G. Fox was a man of a very turbulent {pirit, and who be- 
lieved that he was a/ways FitteD with the drvimity—the party 
could not be kept in any bounds, but dared to interrupt the public 
worthip, and furioufly attack thofe who celebrated it. Cromweil re- 
prefied the impetuofity of thefe madmen, who, under the pretence of 
obey ing the fpirit, difregarded a// dows, divine and human. Num- 
bers of them perifhed in prifon through their obf:nacy and extrava- 
geucies. Barcray and Penn took great pains to give their doc- 
trine a more /peciovs appearance. 
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ing Quaker” is objected to, though without any reference, 
Let J.B. however, rcmember the Quakers’ challenge’ to try 
the truth of their doctrine by FASTING and AVOIDING 
SLEEP, ge days and feven nights together ; given by Solem, 
Eccles, but, when, accepted by Ff. Pennyman, evaded by their 
champion. Alfo the boaf of G. Fox’s female friend ; for in 
a book of Fox’s,* it is iaid, P. 3, ‘1 which am a woman, 
the writer of this book, FASTED TWENTY-TWO DAys!” 
and, fays jhe, or Fox, or whoever was his book maker, 
** many of us have fafled, twenty days, fifteen days, ten days, 

en days together :” then challenging others, fhe fays, ‘* and 
the Quakers is (are) known that they never had more /frength 
than when they have. fafted twenty-two, and thirty days 
ee therefore you are LIARS who fay the Quakers deny 
faiting.” See Bugg, Pp. 207. 298. 301, 302. Let Mr. 
B. obferve this! ‘* The other ftory of the naked female (fays 
J. B. at p.'34.) is already fpoken to, under the head Mofheim ;” 


but, upon referring to Pp. 20, of his book, we find his fpeak- — 


ing to be this, ** The firft, (circumftance mentioned by 
Maclaine in a note to Mofheim,+) about a naked woman, is 
mentioned without authority.”” This is the anfwer, and a 
curious one it is, ft Mr. B. carefully avoids referring to the 
pages in Hume; but, from the above, we may venture to re- 
mind him of his own words, P. 33. ‘* A writer who neglects 
to procure the information which he might eafily obtain, de- 
ferves the lefs excufe for his ignorance.” Let J. B. apply this 
to his affertions refpecting the fafting ftory, and naked female : 
the teftimony of two writers, Formey and Hume, being tole- 
rable aflumptions in favour of their veracity. As to the other 
ftory ot one Dorcas Earberry making oath before a Magiftrate, 
that fhe had been dead Two DAys, and that Nayler brought 
her to life, to which J. B. becaufe of the oath, (we muft ob- 
ferve the oath is of bis own making, for the account fays, ‘* this 
fhe affirmed upon her examination at Briftol.”) See Bugg, 
P. 245. The whole account is here related, with the eguivocat- 
ing an{wers of Nayler, as to his meaning of the word dead, until 
he was fo ch/fely prefled as to fay, ‘* if you {peak of suCH a death 
as you may underfland, sHE WAS DEAD, adding many blafphemous 

* &€ Some principles of the elect people of God, in fcorn called 

uakers,’’ printed 1671. 

+ See Vol. v. Pp. 470. edit. 1790. We earneftly recommend the 
reader to perufe this note, to fee the various enormities mentioned 
there, viz. ** a command from the /pirit, to KILL every man in the 
Parliament Houfe,’’ &c. &e. 

$ See Leflie, Vol. ii. p. 269, and of our Review, pr. 261. 
expreffions, 
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expreflions, as “ there is a power in me from above,” &c, and 
being afked, if it was to raife the dead, he replied in Chrift's 
words, **I wAve sain!” Jf, however, it had been other- 
wife, we fhould have preferred the Harleian Mifcel. Vol. vi, 
P. 399, as Hume’s authority, to that of J. B. whom, indeed, an 
explanation by antithefis, ought to have fatisfied, as the woman 
might have {worn after leaving the Quakers; for J. B, 
makes and UNma@kes QUAKERS at his pleafure. Here then, we 
fay, as before, that J. B’s exception to the particulars named 
from Hume, is an acknowledgement of guilt as to all the 
others.* We pafs now to the Encyclopedia Brittannica. That 
Fox really was ‘* fanatical and turbulent,” we truft has been 
fufficiently fhewn, though J. B. denies it at p. 35. The at- 
tack upon Leflie, at P. 36, may be expected from the Quakers, 
again{t a man who [pent fo much time, and trouble in expofing 
their BLASPHEMIEs and ATRociT ies, by fuch an unan{wer- 
able aflemblage of FacTs as they never have, and never will 
be able to confront, but in the way of artifice, fubterfuge, 
and falfehood ; of which J. B. has afforded an additional 
fample, in the fpecimen before us. This they well know, 
We earneftly refer the reader to this fame Leflie’s Works, 
Vol. ii. from P. 329 to 373, for an account of THE QuAKERS 
METHOD of an/wering books. May they imitate this excellent 
man: renounce their blafphemies, and embrace the truth— 
even Curistranity! May our Church never want fuch 
able and zealous DEFENDERS of THE Farrn; fuch oppofers, 
and expofers of ‘¢ all falfe doctrine, Heresy, and Scu1sM.” 
That which J.B. therefore, calls ** the mud of his page,” 
muft have been made foul by the dirty but neceflary work, 


"-——- -~- ~——— 





* The other charges were, beginning with the /owe/t vulgar. Fox, 
reaching the pitch of perfection, foon difregarded that divine compo- 
fition, the Bible, imagining he was full of the fame infpiration, which 
guided the prophets and apoftles ; and rejecting, from fuperior pride and 
oftentation, all forms and ceremonies. SAuxning the ordinary rites of 
civility. Retrenching ordinary dre/s, and common language. Their 
exthufiafm, being toa ftrong for weak nerves, produced convulfions, 
diftortions, &c. and thence their xame. ‘They broke into Churches, 
difturbed worfhip, railing and harraffing the Minifter and people. 
Refufing reverence to Magiftrates, /educed the military zealots,’’ (one 
fanatic countermining another). ** No fanaitcs ever carried hatred to 
forms, rites, and poftive infAitutions further, difdainfully rejefing 
Barrtism and the Lorp’s Supper. ‘They prophaned the SABBATH, 
and derjded the holine/s of Cuuxcues; each having fuperior tllumi- 
mation to the facerdotal charaéter.’? See Hume, Vol, vii. P. 334, 
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which he fo nobly and voluntarily undertook, as the ftourge of 
Heretics! That the charge againft Fox, ‘of blafphemoufly 
aflerting his own DIVINITY is true, may be fully proved by a 
reference to his declarations: ‘* the term Chrift belongs to every 
member of the body, as well as to Chrift the head.” I. Penning- 
ton. ‘* God’s Chrift is not difling from his Saints.” Fox’s 
Great Myftery, p.207.* Fox afferted his ** Equality with God,” 
as proved on oath, at Leicefter Affizes, 1652.¢ His ‘ being 
Chrift” —“ Fudg ¢ of the world. Saul’s Errand, p.7. ** The Son of 
God.” Letter toO. Cromwell, ** The prophet whom God raifed up 
inftead of Mfes, i.e. Chrift.—** Vas come to the flate of Adam 
before te fail.” Journal, p. 17, & feq. * A voice anfwering 
his sehen, © I have ghrified thee, and will glorify thee again.’ 

His own relation of the trial, p. 21. His difciples alfo pro- 
pagate this blafphemy, as Nayler, Eccles, Coles, Whitehead, Aud- 
land, Blakeling, Parnvel, Dewfbury, &c. See alfo Lelie, 
Vol. ii. p.24. ** As Chritt i is, fo ure WE, and that which is 
perfect, as he is perfect, in eguality with the fame.’’—** He 
that hath the fame fpirit, 7s EQUAL with God.” { Will J.B. 
dare to deny the blafphemies? At. 38, he labours much 
to exculpate Fox from blafphemy, but all his attempts only 
tend to fhew that JoHn Srusss, and Beny. FARLY, wrote 
the book, which "Fox pafled off as his own! At Pp. 42, he 
objects to a letter copied from Leflie, by the authors of the 
Encyclopedia, who aflert its veracity, from the fignature of 
witnefles, ‘This goes to prove Fox’s blafphemy. Do our 
readers now doubt it Yet J. B. wifhes to explain away the 
words, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” by a parenthefis 
nn which he afferts it, ** to mean the kingdom I am of.” Curi- 
ous evafion! he cravely fays, ** we may let (thefe charges 
of blafphemy) pa/s without remark.” But why? becaufe, 

$© They are NO MORE than any REDEEMED mind MAY fay.” 

The pitiful evafions, about ‘the originality of this bugbear 


“Jetter from Leflie, are too contemptible to be noticed as Fox 


did write a letter of ** fome hind.’—** iF he did write,” as 
Leflie fays, ** the fenfe” affixed, not neceflary, &c. Alas, 
Fox wrote toa much for any of his friends to exculpate, 
At Pp. 46, 47, J. B. pleads hard for Fox’s ignorance 
and flupidity, in order to exculpate his divine teacher! He 
quotcs trom his great myftery, a paflage which contains the 
words * Curist the Bifoop.” How came the Quaker to be 


-_ _ ee ee 








See Notcutt’s Review of Barclay’s pretended apology, P. 1126 
+ See our ** Review,’ vp. 258, 
f Cockfon’s Quakerifm Difeded, Pr. 1, 2) 3 
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fo epifeopal? We have now arrived at the teftimony of a /2/- 
low fanatic Wesiey. At Pp. §0, he is accufed of depreciating 
Barclay, for “ interpreting and modifying the opinions of his 
feé&t, as an advocate for a bad caufe.” We fhall fay and 
prove more than this, J.B. praifes Barclay and his work, 
as being ably performed ‘* by his better acquaintance with 
language in general, with oTHER /anguages than his vernacular 
one, and with the manners of men of other countries, he had 
not contracted the peculiarities of a more confined education : 
and he explained, &c. with beauty, unobfcured by vulgarifms, 
incorreéine/s, and terms of partial acceptation.” We thus find 
that carnal knowledge is only wrong, when employed againff 


~ the Quakers.. THEY may ufe it for themielves. But could 


it poflibly be, that wulgari/ms, incorreéinefis, and obfcurtty 
could flow from the Quaker’s fpirit? An artful note is added, 
with a view to reconcile the glaring and abfurd contradiction ' 
but this note refutes itfelf. There is another note in P. 57, 
meant to prove fome of WeEsLEy’s /e/f-contradifiors. J. B. 
adding, ‘* it is candid, in a religious fociety, thus openly to Avow 
ITS ERRORS: and does credit to the Methodift conference of 

770.” Wefley’s multifarious changes, and proteus divinity, 
are well known. Excellent teacher! ‘* When the blind, 
LEAD the blind, fhali not norH fall into the ditch?’ Here we 
conclude our account of Mr. B’s Refutation, or rather EVASION 
oF FACTS, Of which we may aflure our readers we have not 
exhibited either partial or unfair {pecimens.—Nayler’s Life, 
and the Summary, ftil] remain to be noticed, 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. IX. Memoirs of Medern Philofophers. 2% Vols. 8vo. 
il. 1s, about 1000 Pages. Robinions. London. 1800. 


E will endeavour to offer to our readers fomething 

like an outline of the ftory of this excellent 

work; in doing which we fhall occafionally make fuch ex- 
tracts as will afford them an opportunity of forming their 





own judgement, on what we efteem the firft novel of the day. 
Bridgetina Botherim, daughter of the late Rector of . 


is the heroine of the tale. She is defcribed as one of thofe 
young ladies, who, difregarding all the old-fafhioned female 
excellencies by which the women of this country have been 
fo eminently diftinguifhed, has devoted herfelf to the ftudy 
and-practice of Godwinian and Wolftonecraftian philofophy. 
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In the miidft of a party, collected at the houfe of Mrs. 
Botherim, rufhes Mr: Glib, the philofophizing bookfeller of - 
the village, who— 


<¢ {kipping at once up to Bridgetina, * Good news!’ cried he, 
© citizen Mifs. Glorious news! We thali have rare talking now! 
There is Mr. Myope, and the Goddefs of Reafon, and Mr. Vallaton, 
all come down upon the top of the heavy coach. ‘There they are 
at my houfe taking a {nack, all as hungry as fo many cormorants. 
1 was in fuch a hurry to tell you, that I left the fhop to take care of 
itfelf, and off I run, Jutt as I was at the door, up comes a wench 
for the patent ftyptic for Mr. Plane, the carpenter, whoy fhe faid, 
had met with a doleful accident—but would not go back. Bid him 
exert his energies, my dear, faid I: that’s it! energies do all! 
And off I came, as you fee, without gartering my ftockings. But 
never mind, come alongs ‘The Goddefs of Reafon longs to give 
you the fraternal embrace ; faith, and a comely wench fhe is, that’s 
certain. But let us be off, 1 have not a moment to fpare, and 1 can’t 
without you.’ 

«© Mr. Myope! and the Goddefs of Reafon! and Mr. Vallaton! 
and all!’’ exclaimed Bridgetina, ‘ you make me too happy! Lead 
me to the enlightened groupe,’ continued fhe, rifing from her chair, 
or rather getting off ir, (for as fhe was rather taller fitting than 
ftanding, fhe could not well be faid to rife when fhe affumed the 
latter pofture) ‘ Lead me to the enlightened groupe ; I would not 
lofe a moment of their converfe for the world; the injury would be 
incalculable.’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Botherim, obferving her daughter’s motion, laid down the 
tea-pot to expoftulate, 

‘ You would not go now, fure, my dear?’ cried fhe; * you 
cannot poflibly think of leaving this here company, who are all of 
our own inwiting: and who, though they may not be quite fo 
learned in that there philofophy, feeing that it is but a new fort of 
a thing, as a body may fay ; yet you know, my dear, it would be 
one of the moft rudeft things in the world to run away from them.’ 

“© To this expoftulation, which was made in a low voice, Bridge. 
tina replied aloud— 

* And do you thisk I am now at /iberty to remain here? I 
wonder, mamma, how you can fpeak fo ridiculoufly? Have 1 not 
told you again and again, that 1 am under the neceffity of preferring 
the motive that is moit preferable? ‘The company, if they are not 
very ignorant indeed, muft know that my going inftantly to Mr. 
Glib’s is a link in the glorious chain of caufation, generated in eternity, 
and which binds me now to att exaétly as Ido.’ So faying, fhe put 
her arm in Mr. Glib’s, and hurried off as fait as the fhortnefs of her 
legs would permit.”’ 


At Mr, Glib’s fhe finds Mr. Myope, and Mr. Vallaton, 
two fteady promoters of the new fyftem of things ; the former 
accompanied 
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accompanied by the ftrumpct who officiated at Paris as the 
Goddefs of Reafon ; the latter, whom we prefume is intended 
for the hero of the’ ftory, appears to be attracted into the 
arg by his patlion for the persion, or property, or both, of 
Julia Delmond, the daughter of an officer in the neighbour- 
hood, whofe affections he has gained by firft perverting her 
underftanding. As this young ]ady makes.a melancholy and 
prominent figure in the work, we give the following extract, 
as charaétériffic of her, as well as off Vallaton. During a con- 
verfation between Glib and the latter, 


¢ Julia herfelf, the charming Julia, appeared. Never did the 
look more lovely. ‘The fmall ftraw hat which was carelefsly tied 
under her chin with a bow of pink ribbons, had been fo far driven 
back by the wind, as to difplay the auburn ringlets that in profution 
played upon her lovely cheeks; thofe checks, where the animated 
bloom of nature fet all poetical comparifon at defiance, Mr. Valla. 
ton was the Jaft perfon to whom fhe addreifed herfelf; but the blufa 
that overfpread her countenance, plainly denoted that he was not the 
moft indifferent to her heart. Mr. Vallaton likewife reddened ; 
but who, fo little killed in phyfiognomy as not to have perceived, 
in the different fhades of the colour that overfpread each countenance, 
the difference of the fenfation by which it was produced? Whilft 
the pleafure of beholding the object of an innocent affection height. 
ened the glow in the cheek of modeity, and fweetly fparkled in the 
eye; the paffions that flufhed the countenaice of the deep defigner, 
were evidently of far grofler birth, 

‘© The fraternal embrace (that laudable infitution, and moft ex- 
cellent contrivance for banifhing all referve betwixt the fexes) being 
over, Mr. Vallaton began to complain, in exaggerated terms, of 
the kength of time fhe had kept him in fufpenfe about her coming. 

* I could not get away fooner, indeed,’ cried Julia, eager to juttify 
herfelf from the charge of unkindnefs, ‘ You know,’ continued fhe, 
* the general bad ftate of my father’s health ; but he has been indif. 
pofed even more than ufual for this lait fortnight: and when he is ill, 
nothing appears to foothe his pain fo much as my reading to him ; 
and knowing the pleafure it affords him, 1 cannot pollibly be fo un, 
dutiful as to deprive him of it.’ 

‘© Duty!’ repeated Mr, Vallaton, ‘ How can a mind fo enlight- 
ened as Julia’s talk of duty, that bugbear of the ignorant? J would 
almoft as foon hear you talk of gratitude.’ 

* Indeed,’ anfwered Julia, ‘1 cannot help my that there is 
fome regard due to duty. You know how kind my father has ever 
been tome. My mother, too; whofe very foul feems wrapt up in 
me, who knows ne pleafure but ig promoting mine. Is it poflible 
that I do not uwe them fome duty ? Gratitude you have convinced 
me is out of the queftion; but indeed I cannot help thinking that 
there is in this cafe fomething due to duty.’ 

And is this,” retorted Mr, Vallaton, in a chiding tone, ‘ is 
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this all the progrefs you have made in the new philofophy ?* Do 
you not know, that duty is an exprefliom merely implying the mode 
in which any being may be beft employed for the general good ? 
And how, I pray you, does your humouring thefe old people con- 
duce to that great purpofe? Ah, Julia! there are other methods 
in which you might employ your time far more beneficially.’’ 


By fuch a wretch was the wretched, unfufpecting, Julia be~ 
trayed to ruin, mifery, and death; but we will not anticipate. 
His hiftory, to this time of his appearance, is given with great 
ability, and proves him in a higher degtee worthy the appel- 
lation of an adept in modern philofophy. ; 

Vallaton having informed Julia that he was found, by the 
Jady who had educated him, “ in a white bafket, lined with 
quilted pink fatin,” and thac ** on his infant robes’ were em- 
broidered the Jetters A. V. fhe conceives the romantic idea of 
introducing him to General Villers and his lady, as their long 
loft fon. “To acepmplith this, fhe propofes to her father that 
fhe fhould cali upon the General, and fecretly determines with- 
in herfelf to take Vallaton with her. This fcheme, to the 
great difcomfiture of Julia, ends as might be expected, in the 

etection of Vallaton by one of the party at the General’s, 
who declares him to have exhibited formerly in the character 
of 4 hair-drefler. ‘This unfortunate difcovery occations them 
immediately to quit the houfe ; and, in driving her home, the 
philofopher’s mind being too deeply engaged to attend to his 
horfe, he overturns the chair, by which accident both are fo 
bruifed as to be under the neccflity of being carried to a farm- 
houfe. Here we muft leave them, to introduce to our readers 
fome other characters of a difierent complexion, and thefe are 
Dr. Orwell, the rector of ——, and his daughters, and Mr, 
Sydney the diflenting minifter, refiding in the fame place, and 
his fon Dr. Henry Sydney, a young phyfician, Thefe excel- 
Jent people ftrictly performing the duties of religion and mo- 
rality are admirably contrafted, with the unprincipled difci- 








_— _———— 


* « The frequent plagiarifms of our author have been particularly 
objefted to by fome of my learned friends ; who informed me, that 
by perufing the works of Mr. Godwin, and fome of shis difciples, 
I thould be enabled to detect the ftolen paffages, which it would be 
but honeft to reftore to the right owner. Alas! they knew not 
what a heavy tafk they impofed on me, If I have failed in its execu- 
tion, I humbly hope Mr. Godwin and his friends will ae of this 
apology ; and while they recognife, in the fpeeches of Mr. Vallaton, 
the expreffions they have themfelves made ufe of, that they will have 
the goodnefs to forgive me, for not having always corre¢tly pointed 
out the page from whence they have been taken,—Epitor,”’ 
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ples of Godwin and his’ wtfe. Henry Sydney is the lover of 
Harriet Orwell, and is beloved by her: Bridgetina is, alfo, 
to make the character of a true female citizen complete, 
anxioufly defirous to be x/efu/, and fighs in her turn for 
Henry. Her various fchemes and amorous advances for the 
accomplifhment of her purpofe form a moft interefting and 
amufing portion of the work. 

In a vifit of Mrs. Botherim and Bridgetina to Mr. Sydney’s, 
where the whole party are met, there is fome well fupported 
converfation in which the heroine fhines with her ufual luftre, 
Walking afterwards into the hay-field, ‘* where every face 
wore the appearance of chearfulnefs and contentment, 
Bridgetina thus addreffes the happy ruftics - 


‘€ Miferable wretches!’ exclaimed Bridgetina; how doth the 
injuftice under which you groan, generate the fpirit of virtuous in. 
dignation in the breatts of the enlightened.”’ 

«6 What d’ye fay, Mifs?’’ faid an old man who imagined her 
eyes were directed toward him, though in reality fhe was ftedfaftly 
looking in Henry’s face—* What d’ye fay, Mifs,’ repeated he, 
‘about any one’s being miferable ?’ 

‘I fay,’ returned Bridgetina, ¢ that you ought to be truly 
wretched.’ 

«¢ And why fo, Mifs ? what has I done to deferve to be wretched ? 
I works as hardly, and I gets as good wages, as any man in the 
parifh ; my wife has good health, and we never loft a child. What 
fhould make me wretched ?”’ 

« Miferable depravity !’ cried Bridgetina, ‘ how abjeét that mind 
which can boaft of its degradation! Rejoice in receiving wages! 
No wonder that gratitude, that bafe and immoral principle, fhould 
be harboured in fuch a breaft !’ 

“© Why, Mifs,’’ returned the man, conliderably irritated by her 
harangue, ¢ I would have you to know as how that I don’t under. 
ftand being made game of ; and if you mean for to fay that I have 
no gratitude, I defy your malice. I am as grateful for a good turn 
as any man living. 1 would go ten miles at midnight upon my bare 
feet to ferve young Mr. Sydney there, who faved my poor Tommy’s 
life in the fmall-pox : poor fellow, he’s remembers it ftill—don’t ye 
Tommy? Aye that a does; and if thou ever forgets it thou art 
no true fon of thy father’s. 

“¢ Here Mrs. Martha interpofed, and by afew kind words allayed 
the refentment which the declamation of Bridgetina had enkindled. 
She then invited our heroine to walk with her, and as foon as they 
were out of the hearing of the labourers, afked her what was her 
motive for thinking that poor man fo miferable ? 

* And are not all miferable?’ faid Bridgetina. ‘£ Are not all who 
live in this deplorable ftate of diftempered civilization miferable, and 
wretched, be unhappy #”” : 
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It is not neceflary to fay that thefe ftupid plagiarifms of the 
heroine are combated by Mrs. Martha, the fifter of Dr. 
Orwell, with found fenfe, and irrefutable argument. 

Having thus fhortly given our readers fome idea of the other 
perfonagés of the drama, we return to Julia, who, attended 
by Dr. few and nurfed by Harriet Orwell, is confined at 
the farm-houfe to which fhe was at firft carried—happy had 
it been for her had a broken limb been the only evil brought 
upon her by her attachment to modern philofophers. This da 
fo unhappy to Julia, was by Bridgetina marked as the wok 
aufpicious of het exiftence. Among a variety of books re- 
ceived by Glib from his correfpondent in London, was a copy 
of Valliant’s tour in Africa. This work produced, among the 
party at Glib’s, the following converfation : 


“§ See here!’? faid he, £ See here, Citizen Myope, all our wifhes 
fulfilled! Ail our theory realized! Here is a whole nation of 
philofophers, all as wife as ourfelves ! All on the high road to perfecti- 
bility! All enjoying the proper dignity of man! ‘Things juft as 
they ought! No man working for another! All alike! All 
equal! No laws! No government! No coercion! Every one 
exerting his energies as he pleafes!' ‘Take a wife to-day: leave her 
again to-morrow! It is the very effence of virtue, and the quintef- 
fence of enjoyment!” 

© Alas!’ replicd Mr. Myope, £ I fear this defirable ftate of things 
is referved for tuturity. Ages muft elapfe before mankind will be 
fofficiently enlightened to be fenfible of the great advantage of living 
as you defcribe.’ 

‘* No, no,’ cried Glib, § ages need not elapfe. It is all knowp 
to the Hottentots. All praétifed by the Gonoquais hoard. Only 
juft litten.’ 

“ In a country where there is no défference in birth or rank, (as 28 
‘the cafe in Gonoquats ) every inhabitant 1s neieffarily on an equality.” 

‘The very ground-work of perfeétibility !’ cried Bridgetina, 
¢ that is certain ; but go on.” 

“ Luxury * and vanity, which in more polifhed countries confume 
the largeft fortunes, create a thoufand unhappy diftindtions entirely 
unknown to thefe favages ; their defires are bounded by real wants, nor 
are they excluded from the means of gratifying them; and thefe means 
may be, and are effedluall purfued oy all: thus the various combina- 
tions of pride for tie aggrandizement of fomilies, all the fchemes of 
Acaping fortune on fortune in the fame coffer, berng utterly unknown 3 
mo mtricues are created, no opprefion praciifcd, in fine, no crimes infit 
gated.” 

‘ O learned and amiable Hottentots !’ exclaimed Bridgetina, by 
what means—’ : | 
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* & See Vaillant’s Travels, Vol, 11,” 
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« Stay a little, Mifs, and only liften t6 this paifage about their 
tnarriages,”” faid Glib, refuming his book. 

6© The formalities of thefe marriages confift in the promifes made by 
each party to live together as long as they fend it conyenent ; the engages 
ment made, the young couple from that moment become man and 
wife.—”’ , 

¢ Oenviable ftate of fociety !’ exclaimed Bridgetina, ‘ O—’ 

* Do not interrupt me, Mils, till I have finifhed the pailage. 
——"§ As I have binted before, they live together as long as harmony 
JSubfifts between them; for foould dny difference arife, they make no 
fcruple of feparation, but part with as little ceremony as they meet > 
and each one, free to form other conneétions, fecks elfewhere a more 
agreeable partner. Thefe marriages, founded on reciprocal inclinations, 
have ever a happy iffue ; and as love ts their only cement, they require 
no other motive for parting than indifference.” 

Mark that, citizens ! No other motive for parting than indifference. 
Who would not with to live in that bleffed country ? But here is 
a ftill further proof of their progrefs in philofophy. You never 
meet among the Bossenais with men who apply themfelves to any par- 
ticular kind of work, tn order to fatisfy the caprice of others, The 
woman who defires to lie foft will fabricate her own mat. She who has 
a wifh to be clothed, will inftruét aman to makea habit. The hunt/man 
who would have goud weapons, can depend on thofe of his own making 5 
and the lover is the only architeél of the cabin that is to contain his 
future miftrefs *.”? 

© Why this is the very {tate of perfeétion to which we all afpire!? 
cried Mr. Myope, in extacy. ¢ It is the fum and fubitance of our 
philofophy. What illuftrious proofs of human genius may we ex- 
peé to find in a fociety thus wilely conftituted, a fociety in which 
leifure is the inheritance of every one of its members ?” 

** It is evident,’ cried Bridgetina, ‘ that the author of our 
illuftrious fy{tem is entirely indebted to the Hottentots for his fub- 
lime idea of the Age of Reafon. Here is the Age of Reafon exem- 
plified ; here is proof fufficient of the perfe€ibility of man!” 


We have not given here the whole of this very admirable 
illuftration of Godwinian philofophy ; for however defirous we 
might be to do it, it would occupy too much of our Namber 
fully to gratify, even our own wifhes on the fubject. In our 
opinion it is a confiftent and true picture, and we give the au- 
thor our beft thanks for his very happy expofition of its ab- 
furd and wicked doétrines. The difcuffion concludes with 
the determination of the whole party ‘* to embark for the only 
place to which; in this diftempeted ftate of civilization, a 
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* « The curious reader may, if he pleafe, compare the paffage 
see from Vaillant with the cighth chapter of the eighth book of 
olitical Juflice, Vol, ii. oftavo edition ; and he will not be {ur- 


prifed that Citizen Glib fhould be firuck with the coincidence.” 
E 3 philosopher 
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philofopher can refort with any hopes of comfort. Let us feek,”’ 
faid he, ** an afylum among thofe kindred fouls. Let us 
form a horde in the neighbourhood of Haabas; and, from the 
deferts of Africa, fend forth thofe rays of philofophy which 
fhall enlighten all the habitable globe.” 

(To be continued?) 








CHEMISTRY, MEDICINE, Sc. 





Art. X. Some Obfervations on the Bilious Fever of 1797, 1798; 
and 1799. By Richard Pearfon, M.D. Phyfician to the 
General Hofpital near Birmingham, and Member of the London 
College of Phyficians. 8vo. Pr. 30. 15. 6d. Seeley. 
London. 1799. ® 


HE author who gives an accurate defcription of a new difeafe, 

and points out the remedies by which its fymptoms may be 
either removed or alleviated, is entitled to a fhare of the gratitude of 
mankind; and more particularly, if the difeafe be of long continuance, 
dangerous from its violence, or apt at times to become epidemic or 
contagious. Now thefe, according to Dr. Pearfon, are fome of the 
characters of the bilious fever, of which he endeavours to give an 
account, in the obfervations which he has publifhed, and which he 
intends only as a prelude to a more complete fet of obfervations which 
he hopes to communicate hereafter. As aclear and diftin¢t knows 
ledge of a difeafe contributes more than any thing elfe, to aflift the 
practitioner in finding out and applying the remedies, it muft follow 
that the merits of this, and every fimilar, publication will depend 
much on the nofological defcription. In all cafes this defcription 
fhould be as concife and perfpicuous as poffible ; and fhould mark 
carefully thofe fy mptoms, or combination of fymptoms, that dif. 
tinguifh the dife -afe from every other, At the fame time, the author 
fhould omit, or defcribe feparately, the occafional or accidental va. 
rieties, that are not fo much the neceffary confequence of the difeafe, 
as modifications arifing from circuinftances, from age, fex, habits, 
local fituation, temperature, &c. 

If thefe rules be well founded our author’s defcription muft rank 
very low in the eftimation of a nofologiit who has been accuftomed 
to generalize and arrange hus ideas. ‘he account he has given of 
the commencement, progres , and fymptoms of this fever occupies 
no fewer than eight pages, where, initead of a gener: al de efcription, 
we meet with the tedious incoherent details of particular cafes ; oc- 
cafional fymptoms that occur in women and children ; fucceflions of 
paroxy fms that are not re gular; characters taken from the pulfe and 
the urine, which he tells us, in the notes, are not .conitant; repe- 
titions of the fame idea in a different language, as where he fay ‘* in 
about twelve hours, more or lef, another rigor comes on, if the 
frit 
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firft feizure happened about noon, the fecond paroxyf{m comes on at 
midnight, or at one or two o’clock in the morning, and with 
trifling circumftances, as how the patient, after the fecond paroxyfm, 
is fometimes relieved, relifhes his breakfaft tolerably well, and is 
able to fit up. He feems to have thought that nofological defcription 
confifted in a minute enumeration of all the fymptoms which he tound 
in his different patients during their illnefs. Nor does he trouble 
himfelf to inquire whether thefe fymptoms were regular or anomalous ; 
the effects, the caufes; or the mere accidental concomitants of the 
fever. Of courfe he has no fuch terms as fymptomatic and idiopa- 
thic. His fever is continued remittent or intermittent, is attended 
with pneumonia, gaftritis, dyfentery, or epiftaxis,; with numerous va- 
rieties in the frequency of the pulfe, in the colour and other qualities 
of the urine, and either with or without relief after evacuations by 
the ftomach and intettines. After fuch a defcription, to which he 
fays the difeafe anfwers, he infinuates, in r. g, that it does not 
anfwer, particularly with regard to the rigors, exacerbations, pa- 
roxyf{ms, and remiflions; and adds, that it is fometimes accompanied 
with other complaints, as rheumatifm, rheumatic {wellings, hepa- 
titis, miliary eruptions, and boils, and that mania fometimes fuper- 
vened and continued for a longer or fhorter time after the fever was 
removed. Proceeding thus from deeper into deeper confufion, and 
after obferving that in one ftage the fever is contagious, and in another 
not fo, itis not furprizing that he could not find an order in nofology 
under which he might clafs it. He endeavours to diitinguifh it 
from Zyphus; but thinks that it might be referred to the fynochus 
of fome nofologifts, and that, according to its various modifications, 
might be called the fynochus cholerica, fynochus galtritica, fyno- 
chus dyfenterica, fynochus pneumonica, &c. By thele means he 
would make the varieties of this fynochus as numerous as the fymp. 
toms or combinations of fymptoms that occur occafionally in different 
individuals. 

From his manner of writing, one is at firft led to fuppofe that 
this bilious fever is a non-defcript in the annals of medicine. ** Ob. 
ferving fomething anomalous and peculiar in its chara¢ter, our author 
was induced to watch it with clofe attention ;’’ and found it ** moft 
prevalent during the autumnal months, efpecially in the autumns of 
1797 and 1799, both which (and particularly the laft) were remark- 
ably wet*, The quantity of rain which has fallen in the months of 
Auguft, September, October; and the beginning of November, of 
the prefent year (1799) has been immenfe, and the confequent inun- 
dations in various parts of the kingdom, have gteatly exceeded all 
thofe which have happened for a long feries of years. During thefe 


ee 
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* «© In the autumn of 1798, the quantity of rain which fell was by 
no means equal either to that of 1797 or of 1799. Yet, excepting 
fome dry weather in Auguft, the general ftate of the feafon was 
humid. July and November were rainy ; and September was clofe 


and foggy.’* 
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fains, the prevailing winds have been wefterly and foutherly, chiefly 
the former, with a gloomy and clouded fky. Hence, a cold fummer 
and autumn ; hence, too, a great crudity of the fummer and autumnal 
fruits, as well as a failure and fpoiling of a confiderable proportién of 
the crops of wheat, and other produce of the foil. It is obvious, 

that fach a conftitution of the atmofphere muft have had no fmall in- 
fluence in producing, foftering, and rendering epidemic, the fever we 
have been defcribing. It feems to be properly of autumnal origin, 
and is only kept up in the winter and {pring months by a favourable, 
thatis, amore orlefs humid, conttitution of the weather.” 

Was it his ignorance, or was it his intention that prevented him 
from mentioning the cholera morbus? of which Dr. Saunders gives 
the following de {cription. ‘* It isextremely prevalent in this country 
(England) in the months of Auguft and September, fo as to be con. 
fidered as an autumnal epidemic. It frequently takes place fpontane- 
oufly, and independently of any occafional caufe being applied. At 
other times, it 1s evidently connected witha fudden change of tempe- 
rature in thefe months. It may likewife arife from the intemperate 
ufe of food, of difficult digeftion, and unripe fruits. 

«« The patient is feized with a violent difcharge of a dark coloured 
fluid in large quantity, and fomewhat of a bitter tafte, both from 
the ftomach and inteltines, with much pain and anxiety about the 
precordia, together with cramps or fpafms, particularly of the lower 
extremities. ‘There is a confiderable degree of thirft, the pulfe is 
extremely quick and weak. When the difeafe proves fatal, the 
pulfe intermits and becomes more feeble ; the extremities become 
cold, the patient is feized with hiccup and ‘dies, in the fame manner 
as perfons do from inflammation of the bowels.’’ (Saunders on the 
Bile.) 

As the bilious fever of our author and this cholera morbus of Dr. 
Saunders are both apt to become epidemic, make their appearance in 
the fame feafon, arife confeffedly from fimilar caufes, commence in 
the fame way, and are attended with fimilar fymptoms ; we fhould 
with to know where the difference lies, and whether, with a few 
changes on the notes, we be not here prefented with an old fong 
under a new name ? 

We thall now lay before our readers the fubftance of thefe obferva- 
tions, ina form more concife, differently arranged, and in which, 
we think, the reader might perufe the future obfervations which our 
author has promifed not only with pleafure, but advantage, 

This fever commences with rigors followed by a hot fit, flufhing 
of the face, a tenfe pulfe, and bilious vomiting. According to its 
violence it intermits, remits, or is continued on the patient, who is in- 
eeffantly attacked with vomiting. From having a general influence on 
the fyftem it naturally falls heavielt on the weakeit or more irritable 
parts. Producing hyfteria in women, pneumonia in phthifical habits, 
in fome rheumati{fm, in fome ftrangury, in fome dyfentery, in fome 
gaftritis, in others hepatitis, and in others fpafmodic affections of 
the ftoinach, inteflines, and mufcles. Its favourable fymptoms are 
3. Moprrate 
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—1. Moperar® diarrhea in every ftage of the fever.—2. Spon. 
taneous evacuation of bile from the ftomach and inteftines, followed by 
a free perfpiration over the whole body.—3. Deafnefs.—4. Rheu. 
matic {wellings of the limbs, or abfceffes in thefe parts.—5. Inter. 
miffions of the teftian type. Unfavourable fymptoms.—1. A hot 
dry fkin during the firft feven days.—2. Vomiting without diarrhea, 
‘—3. A comatofe ftate in young perfons when not relieved by ftools 
and blifters.—4. Much pneumonic affection.—5. A pulfe cafily raifed 
or depreffed by the ftate of the mind.— 6. An inte rmitting pulfe,— 

Inceflant vomiting and hiccup.—8. Bloody ftools in the laft 
ins with a jaundiced condition of the body. 

Termination. —This fever terminated on the fecond or third day 
after a fpontaneous evactation of bile from the ftomach and inteftines, 
or it terminated on the rith or 14th by an expectoration of frothy 
phlegm or fharp mucus, or pafljng that period it fhowed, previous 
to a favourable termination, evident remiffions, and, at leait, affumed 
the teftian type. When it terminated fatally the patient funk under 
debility from profufe diarrhoea, dyfentery, or hemorrhage ; died from 
the accumulation of mucus in the trachea or bronchi; of inf: immation 
or gangrene in the liver, fttomach, or intettines. In young pe tfons it 
terminated often in hydrocephalus, and if the patients were phthifical 
in he¢tic. 

The treatment indicated was—to cleanfe the primz vie—to pro- 
mote perfpiration—to fupport the fyitem and—to counteract occa- 
fional fymptoms as inflammation and fpafm. In cleanfing the primx 
viz, cathartics and emetics were often found fufficient to remove tlic 
fever in its mildeft forms; for this purpofe calomel, and tartarized 
antimony with ipecacuanha were employed. 

The cutaneous difcharge was promoted by the aqua ammoniz 
acetate and pediluvia. The tone of the fyltem was preferved or 
reftored by the columbo roat, a light infufion of the an; guttura bark 
and fome other bitters; in feveral cafes myrrh, joined with foda in 
folution, anfwered better than columbo. ‘The Peruvian bark difa- 
greed. All the fever was reduced toa true tettian, or till nothing 
but mere debility remained, 

Inflammatory fymptoms were counteracted by blifters, by wafhine 
the hands and face with cold water; by pediluvia, by general and 
topical bleedings, though, in general, bleeding was generally dif- 
penfed with in cafes of children, infants, aged perfons, and of thofe 
who could not afford a nourifhing diet. Phthifical and gouty perfons 
it was likewife remarked bore the lancet ill. And general bleeding, 
with very few exceptions, was feldom advifeable atter the sth day. 
Spafmodic affeétions of the ftomach and inteftines, accompanied 
with head-ach and vomiting, were relieved by opiate glyfters, or by 
glyfters compofed of an ounce or two of vinegar added to ten or 
twelve ounces of gruel or chamomile tea; by draughts of peppermint- 
water, and fome drops of the fpirit of harthhorn. Opiates by -the 
mouth, after the 7th or 8th day, feldom failed to increafe the reftleff- 
nefs and difturbance of the head. Spalms, with chillinefs and deli- 

quium, 
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-guium, were relieved by peppermint-water and the volotile alkali, 


by every {pirituous liquor diluted with water, by rubbing and fomere 
tations of the legs with hot flannels. Night fweats by the cinéture 
of cin¢tiona, joined with the vitriolic acid Protufe diarrhaca, by tef- 
taceous powders joined with mucilages and {mall quantities of ipeca- 
cuanha, Apthe and ulcers of the tongue by,wafhing with the common 
infufion of rofe petals, acidulated with the vitriolic acid, port wine, 
or lemon juice. 


Aart. XI. Letters from Dr. William Kentifch, Nephew of 
Smellie, to Citizen Baudelocgue, on fome Paffages in his Syftem 
of Midwifery. 


THESE Letters are written in French, and with a confiderable 
degree of fpirit, but are not calculated to produce the effeét which the 
author feems to have intended. He betrays the motives by which he 
is a€tuated too fon. His infinuations, upon the authority of mere 
report, that Baudelocque is a plagiary, that he borrowed all from his 
matter Solay Tes, and that he had not even the merit of reducing his 
mafter’s opinions to a fyftem, are apt to ftartle the reader, and lead 
him to expect, from fuch a writer, rather a captious invective than a 


. candid criticifm. The reader, therefore, is more difgufted than fur. 


prifed, when he fees him catching at any opportunity to expofe Baude- 
locque, and employing not only arguments but quibbles, and irony, 
and popular opinions in oppofition to experience and facts. For two 
thoufand years an opinion had prevaiied, that there was a dilatation 
of the Symphy fis Pubis in the time of ranges This opinion, venerae 
ble it would feem from its antiquity, has been adopted by Dr. Ken. 
tifch, who maintains that a dilatation always takes place in the firft 
labour. Baudelocque, however, after examining about twenty fub- 
jects, and not perceiving any figns of a dilatation, naturally con- 
cluded that this dilatation was not fo common as had been imagined. 
What are the arguments of Dr. Kentifch to the contrary ? The parts, 
fays he, might have contracted between death and the time of ex- 
amination. ‘This argument is a mere hypothefis, and fo very abfurd 
that it does not merit a moment’s attention. According to him the 
dilatation ccntinues a confiderable time in the living body after deli- 
very ; and yet here he afcribes to thefe organs, in the dead ftate, an 
active power which he wiil not allow them to.poflefs when alive. He 
had feen preparations where a dilatation had taken place ; and Baude- 
locque had fen the like too. What is the inference ? Surely, nothing 
more, than that fuch circumilances cccafionally happen. A fact, we 
believe, which’ was never denied. But how will Dr. Kentifch account 
for the fymptoms which he has been hitherto accuftomed to explain 
upon the hypothefis of dilatation? Let the genileman fee to his own 
concerns ; the world is not to reject fa¢ts becaufe they chance to ope 
fe his theories. So little is the temporary enlargement of the Pelvis 
underftood, that Accoucheurs are not agreed about the manner in 
which it takes place, Dr. Kentifch aflerts, that it is owing “i 
batur 
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natural and gradual thickening of the cartilages.. Baudelocque to a 


violent feparation of the cartilages from the bones; the latter had 
feen this feparation, but never a thickening of the cartilages; the 
former is content to found his affertion upon an old obitetrical creed. 
They differ likewife about the form of the Pelvis, and the relative 
lengths of its different diameters. Here Kentifch again appeals to 
authority rather than meafurement ; but did they examine the fame 
Pelvis, or meafure the diameters betw cen fimilar points. 

Another fubje¢t of cavil is the Uterus. Baudelocque believes that 
it retains its ufual thicknefs in a ftate of pregnancy. Dr. Kentifch 
afferts that it becomes thinner, as it is diftended, in every place ex- 
cept where the Placenta is attached. ‘The truth is, anatomitts have 
found it fometimes thicker and fometimes thinner after its enlargement 
by impregnation ; ; fometimes retaining the fame thicknefs that it had 
in the unimpregnated flate ; and fometimes thinner in eve ry part ex- 
cept where the Placenta was attached. Much depends on the ftate of 
the veilels : if they be turgid at the time of examination, the Uterus 
appears thick ; if emptied of their blood it appears thin ; this opi- 
nion of Haller is confirmed by the accurate ‘Tables of Albiaus, in 
which the vefiels of the impre gnated Uterus are very much enl: irged, 
See Haller’s Elements of Phyfiology, Book XXV Il. § ix. 

Baudelocque fuppofes chat the Uterus atts partly by its elattic ‘ity in 
expelling the Fetus. Dr. Kentifch maintains that e Jatt ticity is a pro. 
perty only of a dry fibre ; and that elafticity and irrit: ability cannot 
exift in the fame body. We ihould like much to fee a demonttration 
of his two hypothefes. 

The defcent and obliquity of the uterus are the next fources of 
difference. Baudelocque imagines that the defcent is partly occa- 
fioned by the preffure of the vifcera, and by the action of the abdo- 
minal mufcles. And Kentifch quotes Winilow toprove th: it the mefen.- 
tery prevents the vifcera from prefling on the uterus, and thinks thatthe 
uterus at that pe ri id, cannot be affected by the action of the mufcles. 
Winflow was ri ght, in ailerting that the mefentery limits the movements 
of the inteftines ; but he knew the ftruéture and fituation of the parts 
too well to think that the vifcera did not prefs on the uterus, He 
defcribes the ligaments by which the uterus retifts this preflure, and 
the action of the mufcles. If Dr. Kentifch entertains any doubts con. 
cerning the a€tion of thefe mufcles on the vifcera of the pels is, he may 
eafily remove them by examining the mufcles during the exp ulfion of 
feces and urine; or if, as ufual, he prefers teltimony to the evidence 
of fenfe, may confult Winflow . and read fome furgical cafes of Hernia. 

{n the obliquity of the uterus, it inclines more frequently to the 

right than the left fide; becaufe, fays Dr. Ke ntifch, the placenta 
is more frequently attached to the right than the left fide. But this 
inclination is fometimes found where the placenta is attached to the 
left fide ; and, therefore, fays Baudelocque, muft be owing to fome 
diferent caufe, a caufe which he fuppofes to be the fig, noid flexure 
of the colon. 

We agree with Dr. Kentifch, in thinking, that Baudelocque 
fhould 
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fhould have had ftrong evidence before he afferted, that the hy men 
might be deftroyed by acrimonious humour or depraved febaceous 
fecretion. If the chafte female fhould not be rafhly accufed, neither 
fhould the wanton and Iafcivious be offic! vully fornithed with the 
mafks of innocence. Baudelox que’s recom nendation to examine, 
by the touch, the impregnated and unimpr goated female wherever 
an opportunity occurs, 1s not only re preheniible but infamous. The 
proteflional knowledge that can hi acquired in this way 1s trifling ; ; 
the chance of contracting habits of depravity, and propagating im- 
morality, is great. Same Frenchmen cf late have had the peculiar 
honour of eftablifhing iniquity by law, and, if there be any merit in 
wickednefs, Baudelocque is certainly entitled to a fhare fer fanctioning 
a vice by his approbation, ‘That the fécundines are feen prior 
to the fitus is acknowledged on all fides; that they exift, prior to 
the fztus, is to us incredible; in what way is the fxtus to enter 
them after they are formed. Dr. Kentifch goes farther, and, upon 
the authority of Ruyfch, believes that the umbilical cord is formed 
prior to the fatus ; if he he re allude to the Decas Secunda of Ruyfch, 
we would recommend to him a fecond and more careful pervfal of that 
work. Dr. Kentifch ridicules the idea of the fxtus being firft 
nourifhed by a fecretion, and then by blood; it is not uncommon 
to fee men laugh moft, at what they leatt underftand, A fatus has 
been found without any umbilical cord. See Haller’s Element. 
Phyfiolog. Lib. xxix. §. 31. ‘The fecundines of the mare and 
fow are not attached to the uterus in the firft months of pregnancy ; 
and the young of the viviparous.blenny have no organic conneétion 
with the uterus to the laft, nor any fecundines. He feems to think, 
in letter xxvi, that the head of the fxrus would not preponderate 
in the liquor amnii, unlefs it outweighed the reft of the body. A 
very flight knowledge of hydroftatics would have informed him, 
that whether it outweighs the reft of the body or not it mutt preponde- 
rate in water if it has a greater fpecific gravity than any other part 
of the body. 

The above fpecimens of this Author’s mode of reafoning are fufs 
ficient, we hope, to give our readers .a tolerable idea of thef fe letters. 
We decline following him through the reft of his ftrictures which 
relate to fubjects of lefs importance. 


Art. XII. Some Obfervations on Vaccination, or the Inoculated Cow 
Pox. By Richard Dunning, Surgeon, Plymouth Dock. 8vo, 
Pp. 122. Cadell and Davies, London. 1800, 


VACCINATION is the conceited title of a very conceited work, 
interlarded with the needlefs repetition of technical and other ex- 
traneous words. ‘The idea of defiality, which the author declares 
his exprefs determination to oppofe, mut certainly be propagated 
by a term which evidently implies Cow:fying. The idea is too nu- 
gatory and abfurd to be regarded. At pr. 15, a cafe is related 
where the Vaccine inoculation appears to have corrected a {chro- 
phulous 
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vious diathere, as Dr. Jenner has aferted; and could fo ime 

rtant an object be attained, how pleafing the profpe&, how de- 
firable the end! The author appears to attach much importance to 
his own Infania Amabilis (p. 22,) and from p. 33, we thall extra@& 
a {pecimen of his ftyle; to read which a long breath is neceilary. 
«It is now time to advert to the fubjeét of Vaccination. But 
truly the whole affair of What abforption and pailage of the Vac- 
cine aura, through the human body, affecting that inexplicable, 
immaterial, and indeliable fiat or orgaim, which affures to it com- 
plete invulnerability to every poflible future attack of Small Pox, 
end, indeed, of every circumftance preparatory and fubfequent to 
it, is altogether a tranfaction fo trifling in itlelf, fo like a mere 
nothing, as far at leatt as it is cogniz: able to fenfe, and in the way 
it has hitherto happened to me in every cafe under my own imme- 
diate obiervation, (and thofe have now been numerous) that I 
am almoit at a lofs, where to begin the defcription of it.” 

In p. 40, we have an ingenious letter from Mr. Little, furgeon, 
of Plymouth-dock, containing {ome important obfervations, -ppo- 
Sng the erroneous idea that has prevailed, of the Cow Poe being 
an eruptive dileafe, by ftating ¢ the eruption on two children in one 
family, to be ‘ the Chicken Poe, fo diftinétly marked as not to be mif- 
taken by the mof? fuperpcial obferver.” This, we believe, has been the 
caufe of all thofe miffakes* which have been urged againft the 
Cow Poc. Mr. L. adds his teftimony to that of many others, 
“ that the}genuine Vaccine difeafe, in as far as puftules are concerned, 
is confined to the plage of infertion, producing fpecific fever in a ° 

iven time.” (‘This is, however, fo flight as frequently to be 
fea rcely diftinguilhable,) And, at pr. 50, where inoculated Small 
Poc would ve hazardous, from conftitutional difeafe, “ the Vac- 
cine may be fubftituted with fafety, often with advantage,” by 
producing a beneficial change in the habit. ‘This is the more worthy 
of attention from the writer's having added, ‘ thould I at any future 
time have reafon to change that opinion, [ will communicate it,” 
&c. At pe. 63, Dr. Pearfon’s report is inferted, that of six 
THOUSAND Vaccine patients, only ome died; (and that was from 
another difeafe.) Dr. P. alfo thinks, that the chance of life is 
greater under Vaccine moculation, than under ordinary circum~ 
ftances. At p. 70 and feq. tome *“ general reflections” are ha- 

zarded on the poflible origin of the Cow, Small, Swine, and 
Chicken Pox, Meafles, &e.. being beitial, as their names appear 
to indicate; which we think not improbable. The author re- 
commends (Pp. 79) an attention to the origin, &c. of the difeafes 
of brutes, We allow him to “ plead guilty to the charge of much 
tedioufnefs,” (rp. 55.) and think Mr. L’s letter the beft part of the 
publication. We cannot omit adding ovr own teftimony in favour 
of the vaccine inoculation, which is certainly fuperior to the va- 

* Dr. J. Simms has conrrapicrep the teftimony which he 
a gave againfi the Cow Poc, and acknowledged he was 
Wiigken. 
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riolous in a greater degree than the latter is to the natural Small- 
pox. And the refult of our own obfervation is, that it is zof an 
eruptive difeafe; but perfectly harmlefs, communicable at avy 

riod, * and more entitled to the appellation of a PREVENTIVE 
than a difeafe! 
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Art. XIII. Epifle to Peter Pindar, Third Edition, with a new 
itt Pofifeript. 4to. Wright. 1800. 


woe ee 


NUSUAL as it is for us to review fubfequent editions of works 
which we have already reviewed, we fhall make no apology for 
deviating, on this occafion, from a rule which has been, and which 
muft be, generally oblerved 5 for, we fcruple nor to aver, that defpi- 
cable as Peter Pindar is, in himfelf confidered, his fall ought to be 
regarded as a matter of national importance. When a petry culprit 
expiates his crimes, a fimple record of the fa€t may fuffice ; but, when 
a Cartouche fecls the {word of juttice ; when, after a long feries of 
unheard-of atrocities, the hoary mifcreant is dragged backwards from 
his den, and firetched upon the rack, his fufferings fhould receive an 
ample detail ; every torture that he endures fhould be deferibed, every 
roan that he utters fhould echo: as, tn his lite, he has been the terror 
of the good, fo, in his death, he fhould be the terror of the wicked. 
Mr. William Gifford, who, we are happy to perceive, has already 
been called upon for a ¢hird edition of his excellent Epiftle to our 
diterary Cartouche (a name, by the bye, which we recommend the 
ufe of, in preference to that of Peter Pindar), has added a new poft. 
{cript, in which, with his ufual fpirit and fuccefs, he has defended 
himfelf againit the infinuations of thofe, who appear to us to poffefs 
more tendernefs for § poor /ufering guilt,’ than zeal in the caufe of 
calumniated virtue . 

*¢ Though, ’’ fuys our author, “ this information’? (alluding to the 
contents of a letter, addretied to him on the fubje¢t of Peter Pindar) 
«6 was new to me, w no from iny habits and conne€tions, knew lefs of 
Peter Pindar than mot people ; yet was I not altogether fo great a 
ftranger to his general charatter, as to be furprifed at any additional 
inftances of his depravity. For that day, however, I faid nothing ; 
but on the next, Peter’s evil genius prompted him to fend a moft 
fcurrilous advertifement to the ‘ Morning Poft,’ when, that I might 
not bely my afleveration in the Epiftle to him, [ inftantly put the letter 
jnto the’ hands of my publifher, and, at the fame time, cominiffioned 
him to advertife for the papers in queition. 

6¢ Peter, and his * numerous friends,’ who were in the fecret, took 
the alarm, and foolifhly endeavoured to intimidate me from my pur- 
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e by a threatening letter, of which I immediately determined to 
publifh a fac-fimile, for two reafons: firft, that no doubt might re. 
main as to the writer of it; and fecondly, to thew thofe who may be 
haunted by fuch bug-bears in future, that they are the moft harmlefs 
of all harmlefs things, and only frightful to thofe who fend them. 

«¢ The advertifement foon produced fomething better than the con. 
temptible fcrawl I havenoticed : it brought me the papers I wanted. 
The following extracts (fuflictent for every purpofe) are from the three 
firft which I took up : 

‘© Times, March 19th,—There is no palace into which ¢ foul 
things fometimes intrude not ;’ witnefs the Pages. And there is 
a¢tually now a Kitchen Rat at Buckingham-houfe, that was caught, 
about twelve months fince, in a trap with Peter Pindar, in the Bird- 
Cage-Walk, but let loofe again on condition of amendment. If this 
fame rat and Peter Pindar continue their difloyal and *****##* jn. 
tercourfe, let them beware, &c. : 

“‘ Times, March 26th.—We advife Peter Pindar, alias, the Cor. 
nifh Apothecary, alias the Plantation Parfon, alias the low-doer of a 
fallen print, to reftrain his goofe’s quill againft the loyalty of other 
prints, and recollect that though his doggrel is too contemptible for 
notice—plain profe, his itch for treafon, and the Bird.Cage Walk, 
may endanger his ears, 

“© Times, March 28th.—The impudence of the Bird-Cage Walk 
hero, Peter Pindar, in the fallen print, the damnation of which his 
ftupidity has completed, is very much in the ftyle of this motley re- 
negade—half apothecary, half parfon,’’ &c. | 

«© Here then, 1 meet the infidious infinuations of Peter’s ¢ nu- 
merous friends.” In the fecond edition of the Epiftle, I contented 
myfelf with referring to my authorities, and I was calumniated. 1% 
have now gone farther, and printed them. And //// I fearlefsly 
affront their artifices!’ and fr/l I throw myfelf, with manly confi- 
dence, on the unfophiflicated fenfe of my country ! 

‘¢ T muit here obferve, that the enemies of the eftablifhed order of 
things in Church and State, find Peter Pindar too ufeful an Ally, to 
be lightly given up. He will continue, therefore, in {pite of his de- 
pravity, to receive as much fupport as fhame will allow, from all 
fuch publications as are either fecretly, or avowedly, hoftile to the 
duration of either. Not, indeed, that the conduétors of thofe works, 
as might be fufpected from the character of their protégé, aim at ab- 
folute anarchy and atheifm—No ; lefs would, probably, fatisfy them ; 
but to effect even this, whatever it may be, much previous confufion 
is necefflary ; much abufe of the Monarchy ; much open contempt of 
the prieithood ; and much indecent ridicule of every facred and focial 
tie. For all this, none fo fit as the man before us, who, like the blind 
and bloody villain of antiquity, ‘ Sepius ab———et et non 
fecus ac tela, qua et ipfa ceca et improvida feruntur, in opTimMUM 
QUEMQUE contorquebatur.’ 

** All of this defcription, then ; all, in fbort, who have either pro- 
fted, or who expect to profit, from Peter’s crimes, and who cannot, 
in 
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in found policy, abandon him, I utterly reject as my judges ; but I 
demand i avery impartial perfon, whether I can be faid, with any 
ees, of jullice, to have forged or ** made’? (for chat, I fee, is 

e favourite word) £ a charge againil Peter Pindar?’ If I am an. 
fwered in the affirmative, then is every one who mentions a report 
which he has cafually heard, giving at the fame time, his authority 
for it, a fabricator of that report. But this is too abfurd to be dwelt 
on. Afterall, what have I done? I have, as the Morning Chro- 
nicle (no * zealous advocate’ of mine,) juftly obferves, § made an allu- 
fion,’ &c. that is, I have fimply adverted to a report, not privately 
circulated, not communicated in confidence, but openly, and fear. 
lefsly inferted, and repeated 2/gue ad naufeam, in a public paper, 
where it has remained (unconiradi¢ted, and unqueftioned, as far as I 
know) for the fpace of twelve years, during which it has probably 
pafled through twelve times twelve thoufand mouths ! I added nothing 
of my own; I hinted at no alterior information on the fubject ; but 
honeftly referred for what 1 knew to the fources voluntarily pointed 
out to me, 

¢©O! but, fay the ¢ friends,’ not of Peter Pindar, for he, poor wretch, 
has none, but of the caufe he is yet fuppofed capable of ferving, § the 
allufion is indelicate.’ Indelicate!!! Hath the man who has 
blafphemed his Maker, reviled his Sovereign ; who, in the admirable 
language of the Anti-Jacobin Review (Vol. VI. Pp. 467,) § has 
grown grey in calumny, and made it the employment and delight of 
his life to ridicule the wife, to degrade the dignified, and to torment 
the inoffenfive and virtuous ;’ has that man, I afk, any claim on the 
world to be treated with delicacy : ? Has he any on Me? Me, whom 
he has wantonly, and unjuftly attacked ; againft whom he has {pared 
no brutality of inful:, no charge, howev er foul, no falfehood however 
grtofs, no crime however hateful ; if he has, 1 donot feel it, and will 
not acknowledge it. On the contrary » I will pertift, as I happen to 
be called forward by new provocations; in lay ing before the public, a 
feries of enormities, at which, indeed, they may ficken, but which 
fhall not the lefs for that be difplay ed in all their hideoufnefs. 

‘« I ought, perhaps, to apologize for the terms I ufe in {peaking of 
this ‘ reverend vice,’ this grey iniquity, this ‘ father rufhan,’ this 
Peter Pindar, in fhort. Our nice mouths, as Milton calls them, can 
only accommodate themfelves to filken words ; 


s¢ —____ tenero latet alcus in ore 
Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radere beta!” 


<¢ But J leave them to their fate. At all events, I have gained my 

int. Ihave reduced Peter Pindar to his proper level, and wrung 
on the mouths of his moft ftrenuous fupporters, a reluctant confeffion 
of hisimbecility! ‘Thus, at the trifling expence of being mifrepre- 
fented, reviled, infulted, threatened, and way-.laid, I have given 
fecurity to the timid, and confidence to the modeft, I have refcued 
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Poetry. 37 
Dignity, and Worth, and Talents, and Virtue, and Religian, from 
the malignant attacks of their bittereft foe ; who, from this FATAL 
moment, will preferve a lowering filence, or, if goaded on by want 
and infamy, or the inftigations of his daftardly eden, to rave once 
more, will either find no hearers, or excite in thofe who may accie 
dentally liften, a flight hectic of contempt, a momentary fhivering of 
difguft, AND ALL WILL Pass away!’ 

While we acknowledge the obligation, which we, in common with 
the public, are under to this fpirited and perfevering writer, we cane 
not help commending the difcernment and the virtue, which that pubs 
lic has evinced, in calling for repeated editions of his Epiftle. It is, 
to us, a favourable {ymptom ; a proof of returning tafte, an indica. 
tion of that general abhorrence, which the obfcene and impious trafh 
of Peter Pindar ought, long aga, to have excited. 

We cannot contemplate the exertions of Mr. Gifford without call- 
ing to mind a pafflage, which was certainly addreffed to him, in that 
elegant poem, New Morahty. 

«¢ Bethink thee, G—ff—rd, when fome future age 
Shall trace the promife of thy playful page; 

¢ The hand that brufh’d a fwarm of fools away, 
‘ Should rouze to grafp a more reluctant prey !* 
Think, then, will pleaded indolence excufe 
‘The tame feceffion of thy languid Mufe ? 

Ah! where is now that promife? why fo long 
Sleep the keen fhafts of fatire and of fong? 
Oh! come with tafte and virtue at thy fide, 
With ardent zeal inflam’d, and patriot pride ; 
With keen poetic glance direét the blow, 

And empty all thy quiver on the foe ; 


-No paufe—no reft—till weltering on the ground 


The POISONOUS HYDRA LIES, and pierced with many a wound.” 


To this remonftrance, probably, are we indebted for the Epiftle to 
Peter Pindar: the Bard has been rouzed from his ‘indolence,’’ he 
has grafped his prey, and (fpeaking almoft without a figure) we fee 
** the poifonous hydra weitering on the ground.” How highly grae 
tified, then, muft be the Poetical Trio, to whom the public owe that 
admirable difplay of wit, genius, and talent, at finding their forci- 
ble and well-timed sesitidlleniion productive of fuch lite effeéts, 
We have made ufe of the term Poetical Trio, becaufe we do not 
think ourfelves juftified (notwithttanding the provocation which we 
have received) in following the uxprecedented condutt of a contem. 
porary critic in publifhing the names of gentlemen who are only 
the reputed authors of a work, 

Much, however, as we applaud and admire the efforts of Mr. Gifford, 
well pleafed as we are to witnefs their fuccefs, and happy as we fhall 
always be to fee our /iterary Cartouche ftretched upon the rack of in. 
famy, either in poetry or in profe, we fill retain our opinion, and we 
will again and again repeat, that thefuitable punifhment for bis erimes is 
NO. XXVIB, VOLe VIle F te 
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to be found no where but in a dungeon or on the pillory, There 
are, doubtlefs, literary offences which may, with, propriety, be left 
to the animadverfions of the prefs; but language fo obfcene, fo 
feditious, and fo horribly blafphemous as that of Peter Pindar, calls 
‘aloud for the interpofition of the Jaw; and, as long as his miferable 
trafh thall live, to pervert the taite, corrupt the morals, and difgrace 
the chara¢ter of the nation, fo long will it continue a reproach to 
thofe whofe bounden duty it was, axd fill és, to bring him to juttice, 


Aur. XIV, The Battle of the Bards, an ‘heroic Poem. In ‘two 
* Cantos. ‘By Mauritius Moonthine, F. R,S. Ox, Cant. Dubl. 
‘Et Edin. Soc. A.B.C. & D. &c, 4to. Pp. 46. 2s. Lack- 
ington, London. 1800. 


‘IT was not’ to be expeéted that fuch an incident ‘as took place 
between the man who calls himfelf Peter Pinpar, and the au- 


‘thor of Tue Baviap, fhould pafs without fome fatirical firictures. 


Among the feveral literary effufions which that incident has ocea- 
fioned, this poem muft hold a diftinguifhed place. It is written 
with fpirit, and the author is a man of learning as well as of wit. 
His preface is written in a ftyle of lofty irony, very well calculated 
to introduce a mock-heroic poem. The author has found occa- 
fion to turn his attention to other writers, befides thofe whofe con- 
tention form the principal fubject of his poem, Hence Mr. Dur-~ | 
ton, author of The Dramatic Cenfor, and a writer. who denomi- 
nates himfelf Anruony Pasquin, are mentioned in very fevere 
terms. To fhow our impartiality, and to give the beit [pecimen of 
our author’s manner, we fhall fele¢t what he fays of that {tardy 
maftiff at the gate of literature, 1 Review. The latter part of 
this extract will doubtleis remind our readers of “ The Dunciad," 


__ © Haft thou not heard the undifputed fame 
Of thefe great Sheets that note an author's name? 
‘Hatt thou not kenn'd thofe furious beafts of prey, 
That hunt lank Poets ix the eye of day, 
And, rav’nous, on their flefhtefs members feed ? 
Not fierter Afric or Hyrcanra breed! 
Oh! haft thou not, in fhaggy vefture blue, 
Beheld that Montury Monster, a Review, 
Wont every garret, horrible to fcour, 
Bloodier than Bum, aye feeking to devour. 
‘A hungry tyger of this horrid crew, 
(To the rank fcent of carrion ever true, ) 
*© Upturned into the air his noftril wide,” 
And, from afar, the drooping minftrel fpied ; 
Forth from his lair loud thunder’d Critic Law, 
Then clapp’d on Peter his tremendoyps paw. 
‘Whole pamphlets, in his ireful mood, he tore, 
Freth-bleeding Sonnets ftrew the letter'd ‘floor ; 
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Meck Eclogues murmur, ftrangled in the birth ; 
Lampoons, inflammatory, load the hearth ; 
Sad Elegies, their fwan-like requiem breathe ; 
Pert Epigrams, ftill lively, dmile in death ; 
Soft am’rous Odes their ‘-balmy fragrance,” thed, 
And heap the Desk with mountains of the dead. 
Hence ftern Debate, hence Anger, ferret-ey'd, 
Wolvith Diffention hence, and Leopard-Pride ; 
Hence Bull-dog-battle, Monkey-Matice hence, 
The Mule’s deep Sullens, and the Afs's Senfe ; 
On every fide wild blaz’d the wrathful foul, 
And eithet Ink-ftand bled at every hole !” 


Art. XV. Peter and Asfop. A St. Giles's Eclogue. Ato. Pr. 38 
2s,-6d. Murray and Highley. London. 1800. 


ANOTHER fatirical work on the fame fubje&, but much infe- 
rior to the former. The author has overloaded his poem with 
tedious notes. There is a firange inconfiftency in his preface and 
his form. In the former, fpeaking of Peter and his opponent, 
he fays, “‘ to their talents, of which no man can think more favour- 
ably than I do, I am ready to do homage ;” yet the whole tendency 
of the poem is to reproach both as characters deferving nothing 
but public indignation or contempt. The author’s chief purpofe, 
however, feems to be to brand the charaéter of a Barrifter whom 
he calls Scurra. He intimates, in the Preface, that this cha- 
racter is intended to reprefent a general aflemblage of the bad pro- 
perties of a fpecies of {currilous men, but the particular manner 
im which Scurra is mentioned in the poem plainly denotes fome in- 
dividual Barrifter. We thall not prefume to form any conjeftures 
upon the occafion, either as to the individual thus defignated, or 
as to the motives.which have produced what, in this refpect, feems 
the offering of perfonal refeatment. 


Ant. XVI. The Parifh Prigf. A Poem. 4t0. Pr. 48. 56. 
Black. 1800. 


te laudable purpofe for which this poem was written mutt 
fmooth the brow of criticifm, and prevent her froin being too 
rigid in the examination of its merits. It is avowedly a tranflation, 
with alterations, of a Latin poem entitled Sacgapos ParaciaLys 
Rusticus, written by the Rev. Joun Burton, Vicar of Maple- 
derham, and printed at Oxford in 1757. The prefent work is dedi- 
cated to Sir James Laxe, a worthy and accomplifhed Baronet ; and 
the dedication is figned Dawsow Warren. As the name of the 
tranflator does not appear in the title-page we know not. how we are 
to defignate the author, but prefume, that he belongs to the Church, 
What juftice he has rendered to the original, or what may be the 
merits of the additions he has made, we cannot tell, as we know no- 
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thing of that original. The before us does not poffefs much of" 
the mufe’s fire; but the verfification is, in general, {mooth, and the 
duties of the Parith Prieft are defcribed with fimplicity and correct. 
nefs. One of the motives affi for this work is to refcue the 
Prieft from the derifion of fcoffers ; but the poem itfelf mentions the 
refpectful manner in which he is treated by the people who witnefs 
his pious duties, and therefore this motive does not feem to be well. 
founded, We thall felect the paffage, which reprefents the happinefs 
of retirement, and that which defcribes the tranquil end of the Parifh 
Prieft, as {pecimens of the author's poetical talents. 


*¢ How happy he, who through the vale of life, 
Far from ambition, far from fear and ftrife, 
Walks fafely on—in rural pleafures bleft, 

Joys which delight the wifeft and the beft 

He dwells retir'd, nor views with anxious eyes 

Thofe perifhable toys the worldly prize : 

To all that’s ufeful, good, and great inclin’d, 

Eternal life ftill occupies his mind. 

Yet while to loftieft es his"thoughts afcend, 

See him his duty ,carefully attend ; 

Earneft his facred miffion to fulfill, 

And teach to fallen man his Mafter’s will. 

The fyren pleafure, with her ’witching {miles, 

Here baffled finds her artifice and wiles. 

Not difcord, fpreading mifery and woe, 

Not reftlefs envy (man’s moft cruel foe) 

Nor wealth's temptations can his mind controul, 

Or thake the ftedfaft purpofe of his foul ; 

But piety, and faith, whofe eagle eye 

Can diftant heav’n, and all its joys defcry, 

Teach him on wings of confidence to rife, 

And fortune’s gifts and fortune’s frowns defpife, 

‘Teach him to fet his heart on things above, 

And bid him feek the reaims of endlefs love.’’ 
_—_— 

«« As when o’erloaded with the golden grain, 
The harveft falls inclin’d upon the plain ; 

As when, firft loofen’d by the winter’s cold, 
The mellow'd fruit parts gently from its hold ; 
So has old age approach’d with chilling breath, 
Slow to-prepare him for the ftroke of death ; 

d And, creeping on by juft degrees, at length 

| Has robb’d his frame of all its former ftrength ; 
Yet firm in mind and with untroubled foul, 
He walks ferene to life's extremeft goal. 
E’en in the laft fad moments of his toil, 
When itruggling nature cannot but recoil, 
Still full of hope, in confcious virtue great, 
He {miling welcomes Death and meets his fate, 

Ne 
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No apprehenfive dread invades his breatt, 

No fad complaints, no groans difturb his reft ; 
But all is peaceful, happy, and ferene, 

Till time with gentle hand concludes the fcene ; 
Juft fo the Sun with mild declining ray 

' Sinks in the Weft and ends a Summer day.”’ 

This poem is embellifhed with a frontifpiece, exhibiting the Prieft 
going through the church-yard to perform his facred fun¢tions, and 
the refpeciful greetings of his ruftic flock, engraved by Heatny, and 
a vignette, reprefenting Edmonton Church, 1n its ancient fate, en- 
gtaved by Bonner. Both of thefe prists, but particularly the latter, 
are creditable to the refpective artifts, 
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Art. XVII. Ramah Droog: a Comic Opera, in three A&s. 
As performed with unrverfal applaufe at the Theatre- Royal, 
Covent-Garden. By James Cobb, Eig. 8vo. Pr. 74. 25. 
Longman and Reés. 1800. 


[" cannot be expected that we fhould enter into a tritical analyfis 
of dramatic compofitions that are written with a total difregard 
of all critical rules, and merely to profit by the panes tafte of the 
day. When we inform our readers that one of the chief events, in the 
comic opera before us, arifes from the transformation of an /ri/4 fer. 
jtant, into a pretended phyfician, and that he relieves a Rajan from 
the effects of intoxication by @ potatee, we conceive that they will 
be fully fatisfied wich us for anaes its dramatic merits. Myr, 
Cobb, the author of this farrago, is faid to be a tefpectable man, 
and he poffeffes talents, according to report, that would enable him 
to produce fomething better. We are, therefore, forry to fee fuch 
men facrifice to the degraded tafte of the milliony at a tite when 
nen of abilities fhould endeavour to raife the ftage from its prefent 
degenefate devotion to extravagant buffoonery or empty /ing-fong. 


Art. XVIII. The Jew and the DoGor: a Farce, tn two Aas. As 
performed at the TheatreeRoyal, Covent.Garden. By Thomas 
Dibdin. Svo.e Pr. 32. 18. Longman and Rees. 1800. 


THE ptaife of this piece, like Mr. Cumberland’s comedy of Tue 
Jew, feems to leffon the prejudice with which the Mofaic tribes 
are gencrally confidered by all ranks of fociety. The intention is 
laudable, and we fhould be glad if the general conduét of thofe tribes 
juftified the attempt. There is fome whim in the piece, but it is 

It of forced jokes. Indeed it feems as if the author had been lang 
employed in colleéting a mafs of common-place jefts in order t6 give 
them to the public in a dramatic form. But poor as this piece is, 
it deferves more fupport than > levelling morality and thining “a 
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of the German drama, which threaten more mifchief to the Britifh 
ftage, than all the folly and extravagance of our native writers, def- 
picable as they, moft of them, are when compared with their pre- 
deceffors. 


Arr. XIX. The Seige of Cuzco: A Tragedy, in fue A&s. By 
William Sotheby, F. R.S. and A.S.S. 8vo. Pr.112. 2s. 
Wright. London. 1800. 


THE fearning and: poetical talents of Mr. Sotuesy, and the 
ireGtion of thofe talents, have procured him a juft eftimation in 
térary and patriotic circles. We do not think, however, that his 
abilities are particularly inclined towards dramatic compofition. 
This tragedy feems written in emulation of the far-famed Pizarro, 
and though we are by no means admirers of Kotzebue, we cannot 
think that Mr. Sotheby’s work is to be compared with his 
in intereft, vigour, and variety. Mr. Sotheby has precluded him- 
felf from the plea of greater adherence to hiftorical truth than the 
German dramatift, as the events in the fiege of Cuzco, though 
founded on an hiftorical bafis, are confeffedly fictitious. The conteft 
between Pizarro and Almagro is the bafis which the author, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, has chofen; but that conteft, which 
would have afforded good {cope for agitations and intereft, arifing 
from alternate fuccefs and mifcarriage on both fides, by no means 
forms a confiderable feature in this tragedy. The charaéter of 
Pizarro is not drawn with much force or difcrimination. Mr. Sothe- 
by tells’ us that though his Peruvian perfonages are fictitious, 
he has endeavoured in their chief, Zamorin, to exemplify his own 
conception of the Peruvian charafter. We cannot, however, find 
ahy thing peculiar in the chara&er of Zamorin. He is attached to 
his country and its inftitutions, and he is willing even to facrifice 
the deareft domeftic ties on the altar of patriotifm ; but this is an 
Roman /rait, and by no means fo appropriate to Peruvian public 
fpirit and loyalty, as to give us a diftingt idea of thofe Peruvian 
. If this charaGter be intended as a rival of Rolla, the au- 

thor has failed, for though we allow the romantic extravagance of 
old Rov, in being atixious to promote the happinefs of his Cora, 
even at the expence of his own moft ardent defires, yet there is a 
ftriking fpirit of noble gallantry in the character that places him 
above Yamorin. The Siege of Cuzco is defective in incident and 
pathos; nor are there any of thofe farprizes, or that artifice of ful- 
a. which are calculated to arreft the affections and ftimulate the 
Fo em Some of the lines are very rugged and unmetrical, 

as 


“ That ceaféd from tears when he came; and the orphan 
child 
Who knew but him on earth, and at his prefence, 
Lifp’d the new name of father.” 
“ Down the ftrange bridge that floped its arch to the wave.” 
“ Of innocent blood, fpilt upon earth, calls dows,” dec. 
The 












“ He looks like one whom gentlenefs, may, gain, 
More than harfh force compel.” 
« What would you have? your gentlenefs fhall force, 


More than your force, move us to gentlenefs,” 


Entertaining 4 ferious refpe&t for the literary attainments and 
genius of Mr, Sotheby, we regret the neceflity of giving fo unfas, 


vourable.an opinion of his dramatic labours. 
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Aat. XX. Odjerwations in. Bebalf of the Methedifts, ona. Pamphe, 
ublifbed by the Rev, R. Polwbele, Vicar. of. Manaccany, 
entitled “ Anecdotes of Methodifm.” By, Samuel. Drew, 


Pe a Ee Ce enn) 
— 





St. Au(tle, Cornwall, Svo. ftitched, Pr. 70, Pricels. Hurft, 


London, 


“HIS. Mr. Samuel Drew, we underftand, is the fhoemaker of; 
St. Auftle, whofe anfwer to Paine refle&s fo much credit on) 

his, talents.—We are forry, that the pamphlet before us, moft:ime=. 
perioufly urges us to apply to Mr. Drew, a maxim drawn from aa 
accurate obiervation of the human heart—that ‘ genius, in vulgar. 


1800, 


life, is too commonly the parent of prefumption.’ For after have 


ing perufed this daring defence of the fanaticifm and. wild irregus. 
larities of the Methodifts, replete as it is, with the moft: {currilous, 
abufe of Mr. Polwhele, we hefitatt not to clafs. Mr. Drew (more: 
on account of his audacity than his genius) with the Paines, and the. 


Wolftonecrafts, and the Yearfeleys of the age. They, it is true, 


were enemies to Chriftianity, whilft Mr. Drew ftood forth its friend 


and champion: but, if this man be as found as he is fanguiney the 
moment wil] foon, perhaps, arrive, when he will affent to our po= 
fition, that diffidence and modefty are lefs injurious to the caufe 
of trath, than overweening conceit and vain glory. In defending 
his fraternity againft Mr. Polwhele, Mr. D. ought, affuredly, te 
have kept in view the profeffional character of perfon whom 
he was addreffing; and to have checked himfelf, when difpofed to . 


be abufive. But Mr. D. will fay, “ Mr. P’s. attack upon us. was 
wanton and unprovoked; and, therefore, Mr. P. deferved no 


quarter.” Admitting that it was wanton ard unprovoked (though 
the reverfe be to us very evident) does not the Gofpel, of whith 
D. pretends to be an enlightened interpreter, admonifh us “ not to 


render evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwife blefiing?” 


What thall we fay, to thefe expreffions, and: others, fcattered ‘over 


Drew's Pamphlet ? 


“« An artifice peculiarly hig ewn"—-* the une 
accountable ignorance of the man'’—“ d malign 
“ indecency and equivocation”"—* lying wonders or wondrous lies” 
——— a m 
“ envy, hatred, colin tal uncharitablenefs"—‘ abominable fali- 
hoods" —“ this hydra of a lie”— “ a daring piece of impudence and 
hypocrify”—— effrontery.of es “yen consummate ignomence 4 

us 


; 


iftrate or a broomftick” — “ infanity”— 


As you like, it, 
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The following. thought is obvioutly derived fram SHaxspranse 
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64 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Thus eloquent is the Cornith cobler. But he is not a man of wortls 
only: he is an‘adept in logic, e. g. 

*¢ Mr. P. has faid, that ‘ Methodifm plunges its votaries into 
every vice;’ and yet that there are amongft them great numbers 
whofe umaffeéted piety would ftand the teft of the fevereft fcrutiny. 
Thus making too oppofite ‘effe&ts to flow from the fame principle, 
which includes this fterling contradi€tion—that Methodifm pro- 
duces unaffected piety, and does not produce it, at the fame time.” 
But Mr. P. does not fay, that Methodifm rpropucezs unaffeted 
piety. He has intimate only: that, among the Methodifts (the 
— part of whom we believe with Mr, P. to be enthufiafts or 

ypocrites) there are many good people. To general obfervations 
(as to general rules) there are exceptions. Befides, we deny the 
pofition, that the fame caufe always produces the fame effect. «In 
fecond letter to Dr. H. you fay, “ you muft know, that the 

atts of: juftice and the love of mercy, of which I fpoke, were not 
aflumed to myfelf.” Now how any man, after reading, ‘ let ws 
all be aware, whatever our tenets may be, &c. can conceive that 
the words us and our did not include, and [were] was not aflumed 
to yourfelf, I confefs, Ido not know.” Us and our certainly did 
PNCLUDE himfelf: but whoever looks to Dr. H’s letter, muft con- 
ceive Mr. P. to have meant this, and this only; ‘ that the acts of 
juftice, &c. were not affumed, exclufively and arrogantly, to him- 
felf;' for of this arrogance D. H. had accufed him. ‘“ But the adts 
of juftice and mercy were not (it feems) ‘ affuumed to yourfelf, but 
recommended to Chriftians in general, as the confolations of a 
dying hour.’ Now, admitting this general recommendation of your 


principles, and that they apply to Chriftians in general, but are not 


affumed to yourfelf, it then follows, from your own principles, that 


you are not a Chriftian; becanfe thefe confolations are recom- 


mended to Chriftians in general, but are not aflumed to yourfelf.” 
Admirable logician! “ But if we admit Mr. P. to be a Chriftian, 
though contrary to his own principles, his confolations, &c. mutt 
arife from his aés of juftice, or from fomething elfe. If from the 
former, he aflumes it to himfelf: but this contradiéts page 21, 
fecond letter, as quoted above. If the latter, this will contradi& 
ge QO, firft letter, where he fays, nothing can afford us comfort 
ut the confcioufnefs, &c.” We have here “ the cobler turned 
cafuift” with a vengeance! “ You have not fo much as hinted, 
within many pages, that ever there had been a Saviour in the 
world; and yet you tell us now, you have no where reprefented 
our good works as affording us any ground for confidence but 
through the merits of our Saviour, Jefus Chrift!” Mr. Drew 
might as well fay, that St. Paul or St. Peter, when teaching the 
moral duties, were no Chriftians, becaufe the Apoftles fubjoined 
not to every precept, ‘‘ through the merits of Jefus Chrift.” “The 
general fentiment of your letter, it teems, is but an echo to dif- 
courfes from all the pulpits around you.” “ What the clergy of 
Cornwall will fay to this, I know not; but fincerely hope, and 
firmly believe, that the pofition is not true. For if all the pulpits 
around 
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Divinity. 6 
afound you utter notes, of which your letter is but an echo, ther 
all the pulpits around you muft be fo many vehicles of inconfitten- 
cies, abfurdities, contradictions, and abufe.” The extreme folly 
of this argument is fufficiently obvious, Mr. P. tells us, that ‘ the 
GENERAL SENTIMENT of his letter is an echo to difcourtes from 
the preachers around him.'* But, with this general fentiment, 
Mr. P. has mixed “ inconfiftencies, &c. &c. &c.” Ergo, ‘ the 
preachers around him’ muft have mixed “ inconfittencies,” &c. 
with the general fentiment of their difcourfes. Jutt as foolith as 
the following: “ Our Diocefan, it appears, appreciates, in juit terms, 
the exertions of his clergy, in whatever fhape they come forward.” 
If this affertion be true, it follows, that this group of contradictions, 
&e. which you have fent into the world, muft be approved ot by 
him, and a fine compliment you will then have paid to his Lord 
fhip’s character!” 
Again, “ You fay, ‘ the Methodifts are all ripe for rebellion. 
K this charge be falie, your affertion needs no comment. But if 
it be fuppofed true, you muft have a fufficiency of evidence on 
which you found your charge, or you muft not. If not, you fall 
again; but if you have, you are able to reveal that evidence ; and, 
by fo doing, you will bring to condign punifhment a large body of 
eople all ripe tor rebellion, and be delivered from the yoke of 
Methodifm, which is too heavy to be borne.” By not having done 
fo, you prove yourfelf an abettor of their Conf{piracies, and con{e- 
quently (if you can prove the truth of your aflertions) a traitor to 
your King and Country.” Now let us enquire—-let ws (we mean 
the authors and publifhers of the Anti-Jacobin Review) in this 
great and populous city, who have much more extenfive opportu- 
nities of obferving the political and religious complexion of the 
times than Mr. Polwhele can poffibly potiefs, ip his obfcure retire- 
ment at Manaccan: Jet us mutually enquire of each other, whether 
we be not all and individually acquainted with character-, tuch as 
we fufpect of a Jacobinical bias; fuch as, we are ture, trom their 
converfation and conduét, are difpoied to tavour a democratic go- 
vernment ; of whofe averfion to a monarchy we, trom a variety of 
circumftances, entertain not a doubt, and whom, contequently, we 
confider as ripe for rebellion; yet againft whom we can produce 
no legal evidence, (or not evidence clofe enough for conviction) 
though we have every inclination to bring them to condign punith- 
ment. Cautious, circumtpeét, aud cunning, perfons of this de- 
{cription communicate their fentiments in hints and fly inuendos. 
They have too great a regard for themielves to {peak openly againtt 





* Mr, D. refufes credit to this ailertion. But, taking it even in 
the moft extenfive fenfe, we know it to be true. We have our- 
felves heard a great number of difcourfes preached in this metropo- 
lis and its neighbourhood againft the Calvinittic Methoditts, and 
Methodifm in general; and we have read a greater number ot 
difcourfes and effays on the fame fubje¢is, very lately written in 
various parts of the ifland. 
their 
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66 ORIGINAL CRITICtsM. 


their King. When they fpeak unrefervedly, it is-im favour of the. 
enemies of their cqnntry. They teize, for inftance, on the name. 
of Bonaparte with avidity, attempting to blazon his atchievements 
in all the glowing Cdléurs of panegyric. Thus they expatiate, with 

com cy, on his heroic virtues: the, then pafs; with, 
every indication of pleafure, to encomia on the confular governe- 
ment. And they conclude a!),-with a few oblique reflections by 
which we may eafily judge, that every public character or every 
government, in proportion as it recedes from that ftandard of greats. 
nefs or of political happinefs which they are labouring to ere&, is: 
fo far imperfeét. Nor is a hint wanting, that the Britith admini- 
ftration, and even the Britifh conftitution itfelf, form too glaring a, 
contraft with thofe characteriftic perfeGtions; who perceives, not 
the treafonable or feditious tendency of fuch converfations? Yet: 
who can bring the converfers to ae punifhment. 

Speaking of the common people in general, Mr. P. very properly 
and juftly obferves, “ It is not learning, but fingularity; not truth,, 
but myfticifm; not reafon, but paffion, that affects the uncultivated 
mind.” Hear, gentle Reader, the Cornith cobler’s cafuiftical coms 
ments upon this fentence. ‘“ Now it is evident that the fingularity, 
myfticifm, and paffion, of which you fpeak, cannot be of that na- 
ture which partakes either of truth, learning, or reafon, becaufe you 
have made between them a diftin& feparation; confequently, mutt be 
founded uponignorance, falfhood, and folly. Asmany are to be found 
in your parifh whofe minds are uncultivated, and you have taken 
upon you the holy office folely to promote the glory of God and the 
edification of his people, your preaching muft be adapted to that de« 
fign, and therefore muft be made up of ignorance, falfhood, and 
folly; becaufe you defign to edify a people, many of whom are not 
affected by either learning, truth, or reafon!” In this cafe, what 
are we to think “ of your character, as a Gofpel Minifter, propagating 
ignorance, falfhood, and folly? But if we fuppofe your preaching 
to be founded in learning, truth, or reafon, and the uncultivated 
mind is unaffected thereby, it follows, that your methods of preache . 
ing cannot Be calculated to do them any good, or you muft retra& 
what you have fo ee ing am above.” Who can endure 
fuch palpable abfurdities? r. Drew’s argument in favour of 
tield-preaching is curious. ‘‘ On what principles can you defpife 
field-preaching? Is God more attached to an houfe built of wood 
and ftoné, than he is to the place whence that wood and ftone were 
taken? Certainly not. And if Jefus could teach from a thip, and 
the apoftle kneel on the fea-fhore, an imitation of their condu& ig 
perfe@ly juftifiable: and thus far we are not enthufiafts. You 
affect to defpife Wefley for melting in pity over the unenlightened 
poet; but, in what manner does Mr. P. treat thofe lines of the fame 
author, when he ridicules field-preaching. 

“ In the fame temple, the refounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 
Pride then was not, nor arts that pride to aid, 
Man walked with beaft, joint tenant of the fhade.” 
“sf, by the Liberty of its owner, we prefer a field to worthip 
God 
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God in, the barn, the ftable, the tub, or Upping-fteck, and if, in 
either of thofe places, we fing, we pray, we preach, it is only aGing 
in. conformity to thofe rights which Mr. P. may grin at and de- 
fpife ; but which no claffical tafte, no poeticaf refinements, though 
barbed with wit or pointed with lampoon, can ever wrench from 
our hands.”—“ We term thofe Methodifts (fays Mr. P.) who are 
oftentatioufly religious.” On which this man obferves, Mr. P. might, 
with as “ much propriety, defcribe the weather to be coldly hot or 
drily wet, and that his intelle&ts, when he wrote this definition, 
were fenfibly infenfible.”. Mr. D. might as well carp at the text 
in St. James; ‘* If any man among you fem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” A text, for more reafons than one, not undeferv= 
ing our cobler’s confideration. From this fingular performance we 
fhall maké one miore extraét refpeing Bifhop Lavington: “ Your 
words are: ‘ To the laft, he always {poke of the Methodifts as 
fraternity compofed of enthufiafts and hypocrites.’ On this the 
obvious remark js, that he mutt have died in love with enthufiafts 
and hypocrites, or he could not have died in charity with all men. 
If the former, what credit is due to his enthufiafm? If the latter, 
what are we to think of his enmity in his departing moments? If 
your obfervations, taken altogether, be true, what a fine compli- 
méfnt have you paid to his Lordthip’s memory! If falfe, what credit 
will be due to your affertion?” Sophiftries like thefe are beneath 
criticifm. 

With regard to the anecdotes themfelves, we have no doubt of 
their being true, though Mr. Drew ailert the contrary, or profeis 
himfelf unable, with all his induftry, to trace a few of them to their 
fource, “ Out of about thirty-four anecdotes (fays he) eight are 
falfe.” According to his own mode of arguing, then, if eight only 
be falfe, the other twenty-fix mutt be true. But we have protetted 
againft fuch fort of reafoning, as fallacious and abfurd. Not, how- 
ever, to infift on this point; the eight anecdotes which are afferted 
to be falfe are not proved to be fo, from the circumitance of the 
cobler’s evidence running counter to Mr. Polwhele’s. The cobler 
has, indeed, given the names of his vouchers in general: but who 
are they? Interefted perfons, Methoditts. Befides the faéts them- 
felves, independent of the credibility of the witneffes,, are natural 
and probable. And even thofe, againft which Mr. Drew contends 
with the greateft degree of violence, correfpond fo exa@ly with 
Bithop Lavington’s Keports, and with fome which have fallen 
within our own obfervation, that we entertain not the, flighteit 
doubt of their authenticity. On the whole; we difmifs this letter - 
with the mingled feelings of contempt and indignation; a letter of 
which we are at a lofs to deterinine the predominating character ; 
equally marked, as it feems to be, (in the apprehenfion of our whole 
reviewing corps) by ignorance, malignity, and infolence,. 
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Art. XXI. On the Obfervance of the Sabbath: A Sermon. By 
the Rev. L. H. Halloran, D.D. To which is added a Form of 
Morning and Evening Prayer for the Ufe of Schools. Ato. Pr: 34, 
is. 6d. Rivingtoris, 1800. , 


IT is of the utmoft importance to fociety, whether confidered in 
a religious, a moral, or a political point of view, that a due obferv- 
ance of the fabbath fhould be rigidly enforced. From its profan- 
ation the worft potflible confequences refult; and the duty of obferv- 
ing it cannot be too firongly nor too frequently imprefied on the 
minds of all clafles of people. Dr, Halloran has treated his fubje@ 
with ability; his admonitions are ftrong; his appeals forcible; his 
explanations fatisfactory; and his language is at once fimple and 
energetic. The two prayers for the ufe of fchools are well drawn 
up; but we object to the introduction of any prayers into {chools 
or families, except fuch as are exprefsly fanétioned either by the 
authority of the church or of the primate, 


Arr. XXII. The Duty of Rulers to encourage Public Worfbip, A 
Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, before the 
Right. Hon. the Lord Mayer, the Judges, the Aldermen, Serjeants 
at Law, Sheriffs, and City Officers, on Sunday the 14th of April, 
1799, being the firft Sunday in Eafter Term. By Thomas Bowe 
den, M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hofpital, and Minifter of 
Bridewell Precinét. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor. 4to. Pr.25. Rivingtons. London. 1799. 


THIS excellent difcourfe, of the late excellent preacher and 
found divine, Mr. Bowen, has hitherto, accidentally, efcaped that 
attention from us, to which it has fuch juft and fuch forcible 
claims. From Nehemiah, (c. xiii. v. 11.) ‘ Then contended I with 
the rulers, and faid, why is the Howfe of God forfaken?”’ Mr. B. takes 
occafion to point out the extreme importance of public worfhip to 
the interefts of civil government. 

It was the intention of our Saviour, in planting his religion, 
not only to give a fyitem of doétrines to be believed, and precepts 
to be practifed, feparately, by each individual; but to form all his 
difciples into one church or community, the members of which 
were admitted into it at baptifm, and bound to remain in conftant 
communion with it. He inftituted a vistBLe society, into whfch 
all Chriftians were incorporated; and he appointed a ftanding mi- 
niftry for the public fervice of the body. ‘ He gave paftors and 
teachers for the perfegting of the Saints, for the work of the 
minifiry, for the edifying of the body of Chrift.”  _ 

The end and object of this epifcopal Church, from which no 
member of the Chriftian community can feparate, without incurring 
the heavy guilt attached to the fin of fchifm, being duly explain- 
ed, Mr. B. proceeds to fhew the indifpenfible obligation impofed on 
all “ who bear rule or authority,” ferioufly and earneftly to promote 
public worfhip. 
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Divinity, 69 
# If it be the duty of the magittrate to ftrengthen the hands of 


overnment by the fanctions of religion, there never was a period 
when it was more neceilary to apply and enforce thofe fan@ions 
than the prefent day; ‘in which the neglect and difregard of facred 
things is made the prelude ‘o ww pail in order that impiety may be 
made inftrumental to the fubverfion of the ftate. The abolition of 
the fabbath, and the fuppreflion of Chriftian aflemblies, were among 
the chief caufes which have given continuance to that great change 
of things effected in France, which aftonithes, and alarms the 
world. When holy bells no Jonger “ knolled to church,” sben the 
impious ruler thought himfelf fecure, He atked no aid to his go- 
vernment, from the mild enforcements of religion; but took, in 
her ftead, defpotic violence, terror, and difmay. The fame end 
which has been accomplithed ¢4ere, is attempted bere, by the fame 
means; and, accordingly, thofe who are moft hoftile to the ftate, 
are generally the foremoft to decry public worthip, and all fabbati- 
cal inftitutions. 

« The Chriftian laws of our country do, indeed, enjoin the ob« 
fervance of the fabbath, and a regular attendance upon public 
worfhip. But in this enlightened age, which affumes not only un~ 
bounded toleration, but licence in matters of religion, who fhall 
enforce them? Such, too often, are the relaxed habits and man- 
ners of individuals, that the confcioufnefs of their own negligence 
and omiffions, will fometimes prevent their official exertions. The 
open profanation of the Lord’s Day is, in fome meafure, prevented 
by the interpofition of the magiftrate; but what means are taken 
to breathe life into the laws, and fecure that public refpe& to the 
national religion which is required by the ftatutes of the realm?” 

In the note to page 18, 19, there are fome judicious obferva- 
tions refpeting the important office of Courcu-waxpen, and the 
duties attached to it, which are too little underftood, but to which 
all who are liable to fill that office ought particularly to attend. 
The fame note alfo contains fome good remarks refpecting the ne- 
ceffity of increafing the number of parochial churches. The whole 
of the difcourfe is impreffive, and richly deferving of the thanks 
which the preacher received from the courts of Aldermen and 
Common-Council. 


Arr. XXIII. The Chrifian Miniftry exemplifiedin St. Pauk: A Sere 
mon, preached in the Parifb Church of Bofton, at the Vijfitation of 
the Rev. Jobn Prettyman, D. D. Archdeacon of Lincoln, Mey 77,1800. 
By Charles Jerram, A.M. 8vo. Pr.34. 1s.6d. Rivingtons, 


THE condu@ of St. Paul is very properly holden up by the preacher 
as an example for the imitation of every minifter of Chrift. The 
practices and the precepts of the Apofile are — but accurately, 
pourtrayed, and the earneft exbortations to the Clergy to walk in 
~ fame paths, breathe a becoming fpirit of Chriftian piety and 

umility. 

od ‘Ab ' what an example of Chriftian fortitude; of exalted vir- 
tue; of heavenly zeal! Where, ah! where fhall we find a refem- 
| blance 

















































































7° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘blance of this great Apoftile! Is it in the fame caufe; ‘for the fame 
ctown of glory; under the fame Mafter that we are contending? 
We might almoft deny that this is the cafe, when we contraft our 
ina¢tivity, with his zeal; our timidity, with his fortitude; our‘love 
‘of eafe, with his inceflant toil; our faint efforts, with his unwearied 
“exertion; our frequent defeats, with his uniform vittory. Does 
this want of refemblance originate in a deficiency of motiveson 
our fide, or inferior fupports, or ‘lefs glorious profpeéts? This 
‘eannot be pleaded. Can we want motives, fo long as we are-re- 
*deemed by the fame Saviour, and fanétified by the fame fpirit’? ‘fo 
Jong as we have the full poffeflion of thofe Chriftian privileges, 
which he laboured to procure, and the ineftimable value of which, 
swe have again and again experienced? ‘Can we want a/ifanee in 
*the arduons combat, fo long as we’ have'the immutable promife, 
“* Lo! lam with you alway, even unto:the end of the world?’ Can 
“swe wunt profpects, while «the blefled-hope of immortal ‘life’ is 
held forth as the reward of viGtory? Nothing, alas! can we-al- 
‘Jege as an excufe for our comparative fupinenefs: no reafon can 
“we aflign that will not refle&tdithonour upon ourfelves! May ‘the 
Father of Mercies’ pour upon us ‘ a double portion of his fpirit;’ 
and enable us, like his champion ‘ for the King of Kings, and Lord 
~of Lords,’ to go forth unto victory,’ till every enemy fubmit: to the 
‘authority of Jefus, and ‘the kingdoms of this world become the 
“kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chrift.” 














MISCELLANIES. 





“Ant. XXIV. Walpoliana. ‘Two Volumes. 12mo, Pr. 370, 
Philips. 1800. 


‘FF we- were not forced to confider this performance in any other 
Uk ‘tight than that of a lounging mifcellany, a mere tranfcript-of 
Eterary chit-chat, we fhould look inio it with the fort of pleafure 
which we have often experienced, when viewing thofe ‘familiarly, 
ef whofe characters we knew little, excepting from, their books. 
Of fuch a.man, indeed, as Lord Orford, or rather Horace Walpole, 
Nong: converfant as he was, both with the polite and literary world, 
we rouftneceffarily have heard a variety of anecdotes; yet we had 
no perfonal acquaintance with him. It remained for the Editor 
Ypefore us, to-introduce us into his breakfaft-room, his little-parlour, 
send his library, at Strawberry -hill. There, we treely acknowledge, 
ewe have been delighted with that “ eafe and careleffnefs which 
2Horace’Walpole regarded as the principal charms of converfation.” 


And we have: been: frequently pleafed with the .anecdotes them- 


felves, exclufive of the manner in which they are told. | But here 
our applaufe mutt ceafe. We are truly forry to report, that there 
is an indecent devity, and an ireligioufgels, or profanenefs, -in 
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many’ Of the anecdotes, ‘a thegms, and jefts, which to us are 

revolting, and paarenty for the fake of thofe fuperficial 

perfons into whofe hands the Walpoliana will fall, we greatly la- 
ment the publication. 

‘For the gratification ¢f our readers, we fhall firft tranfplant into 
our pages a few fhrubs and flowers of fuperior bloom and frag- 
rance, and then notice the places where 

“ Carduus et Spines Surgit Paliurus acutis,” 

“ Vol, XXI. Paffionate Temper.—General Sutton, brother of Sir 
Robert Sutton, was very paffionate: Sir Robert Walpole the reverfe. 
‘Sutton being one day with Sir Robert, while his valet de chambre 

thaving him, Sir Robert faid, “‘ John, you cut me,” and then 
went on with the converfation,* Prefently he faid again, “‘ Jobn, 
you cut me,”—and a third time; when Sutton, ftarting up ina 
é' and doubling his fift at the fervant, fwore-a-great oath, and 
‘faid, ** Tf Sir Robert can bear it, 1 cannot; andif you cut himonce 
‘more I'll knock you down.” 

“© XXIII. An innocent Miniftry.—He ufed to apply a ftory to the 
“then miniftry. A mafter of a thip calls out, ‘ Who is there? A 
‘poy anfwered, ‘ Will, Sir, ‘ What are. you doing?’ ‘ Nothing, 
‘Sir, “* Is Tom there?? ‘ Yes,’ fays Tom, ‘ What are you doing, 
‘Tom?’ * Helping Will, Sir.” 

“XXXVII. Hours of Campofition,—I wrote the Caftle of Otranto 
Gu eight ‘days, or rather eight nights; for my general’ hours of 
compofition are, from ten o'clock at night till two in the morning, 
“when I am fore’not to be difturbed by vifitants. While I am writ- 
ing, I take feveral cups of coffee.” 

“«¢ XXXVI Hume and Burnet-—I am no admirer of Hume. 


“fn converfation he was very thick; and, I do believe, hardly un- 


“derftood a‘ fubjeé, till he hdd written apon it. Burnet I like 
*moch. ‘It is obfervable that none of his fa€ts have been contro~ 
“verted, except his relation of the birth of the Pretender, in which 
“he’was certainly miftaken: but his very credulity is a proof of bis 
honefty. Burnet's ftyle and manner are very interefting. . It feems 
“as if he had juft come from’ the ‘King’s clofet,.or from the apart- 
“ments of the men‘whom he defcribes, and was telling his reader, 


“{mplain honeft terms, what he had feen and heard.” 


“XLII. George the Firft.--I do remember fomething of George 


“the Firft. My father took me‘ to’ St. James’s while I was a very 
little boy. After waiting fome time in an anti-room, 'a-gentleman 


came in all dref{ed in brown; even his ftockings, and with a ribbon 
‘and ftar. He took me up in his arms, kifled me, and chatted 
fome time,” 

“©XLVI. Gray's Politics. —I never rightly onderftood Mr, Gray's 
“political ‘opinions, “Sometimes he feemed to incline to the fideof 





*.In tranfcribing this Anecdote, it occurred to us, that if Sir 
“Robert really ‘‘-went on with the converfation,” as reported, it was 
orather his own fault, than that of his valet-de chambre, that he was 


fo repeatedly: cut, : dey. i, 
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authority ; fometimes to that of the people. This is, indeed, na- 
tural to an ingenuous and candid mind. When a portion of the 
people thews grofs vices, or idle fedition, arifing from mere igno- 
rance or prejudice, one wifhes it checked by authority, When 
the governors purfue wicked plans, or weak meafures, one withes 
a {pirited oppofition by the people at large.” 

LV. Phyfognomy.—Lavater, in his Phyfiognomy, fays. that 
Lord Anfon, trom his countenance, muft have been a very wile 
man. He was one of the moft ftupid nien I ever knew.” 

LXXIX. Hijfory.—Smoilet’s Hiitory of England was written in 
two years, 2nd is very defective. Thinking to amufe my father 
once, after his retirement from the miniftry, I offered to read a 
book of hittory. “ Any thing but hiflory (faid he) for hiftory 
muit be falfe.” 

“ LXXXVIII. Mrs. Bellamy.—I have been reading a book called 
Mrs. Bellamy’s Apology for her Lite. To my certain knowledge, 
one half of it is falfe, aud I therefore believe the whole is in the 
like predicament.’ 

“ XCIV. Brographiz.—I bad happened to fay, that the Biogra- 

hia Britannica was an apology for every body. This reached the 
ears of Dr. Kippis, who was publifhing a new edition, and who re- 
torted that the life of R. Walpole would prove that the biograpby 
was not an apology for every body. Soon after I was furprized 
with a vifit from the Doctor, who came to folicit materials for my 
father’s life. You may gueis I very civilly refuted.” 

“ CXXI. Con! emporary y Ji udgments.—Contemporaries are tolerable 
judges of temporary merit, but often moft erroneous in their efti- 
mate of Jafting fame. Burnet, you know fpeaks of “ our Prior,” 
and Whitlock, of ‘‘ one Milton, a blind man.” Burnet and Whi- 
lock were men of reputation themfelves. But what fay you of 
Heath, the obfcure Chronicler of the civil wars? He fays, “ One 
Milton, fince ftricken with blindnefs,” wrote againit Salmafius, 
and composed an impudent and blafphemous book, called Icono- 
clattes.” 

“ CXXIII. Epifle to Chambers——The compiler having learned 
that the celebrated epifile to Sir William Chambers was fuppofed 
to be written by Maton, very innocently exprefied to Mr. Walpoje 
his furprize, that Mafon, the general characteriftic of whofe ale 
is feeble delicacy, but united with a pleafing neatnefs, thould be 
capable of compofing fo fpirited a fatire. Mr. Walpole, with an 
arch and peculiar fmile, aniwered, that it would be, indeed, fur- 
prifing. An inftantaneous and unaccountable impre fion arofe, that 
he was himfelf the author; but delicacy prevented the dire& quef- 
tion. The compiler has fince heard a fulpicion to the fame effet, 
exprefied by competent judges.* There is, at any rate, reafon to 


believe, that Mr. Walpole had a fhare in that compofition.” 
CXXVI, 





—— 











* That the compiler is himfelf no competent judge of the poe- 
tical character, we pronounce without hefitation. We never be- 


fore heard that * teeble delicacy” charaéterized the poetry of - 
authoy 
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. © CXXVI. Gidbon.—The firft volume of Gibbon’s Hiftory is fo 
highly finifhed, that it refembles a rich piece of painting in enamel, 
The fecond and third volumes are of inferior compofition. The 
three.laft [the laft three] feem to me in a medium, between the firft 
volume and the ¢wo next.”’ [next two.] 

* CXXXII. Fiace-painting. — Lady Coventry, the celebrated 
beauty, killed herfelf with painting. She bedaubed herfelf with 
white, fo as to ftop the peripiration. Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue was more prudent: the went often into the hot bath to (crape 
off the paint, which was almoft as thick as plafter on a wall.” 

« CXLIX. Swift.—Swift was a good writer, but had a bad 
heart. Even to the laft he was devoured by ambition, which he 
pretended to defpife. Would you believe, that, after finding his 
oppofition to the miniftry fruitlefs, and what galled him ftill more, 
contemned, he fummoned up refolution to wait on Sir Robert 
Walpole? Sir Robert, feeing Swift look pale and ij], enquired the 
State of his health, with his ufual old Englith good humour ana 
urbanity. They were ftanding by a window that looked ipto the 
court-yard, where was an ancient ivy dropping towcrds the ground. 
“ Sir,"-faid Swift, with emphatic look, “ I am like that ivy; 
want fupport.” Sir Robert anfwered, “ Why then, Doétor, did 
you attach yourfelf to a falling wall?” Swift took the hint, made 
his bow, and retired.” . 

“ CLI. George —On a journey to Hanover, the coach of George 
the Firft breaking down, he was obliged to take fheltcr in the next 
country houfe, which belonged to a gentleman attached to the ab- 
dicated family. The King was, of courfe,. fhewn into the beft 
room, where, in the moft honourable place, appeared the portrait 
of the Pretender. The poileffor, in great confufion, was about to 
apologize, by pleading obligations, &c. when the King flopped 
him by faying, with a {mile of indifference, “© Upon my word, it is 
very like the family.” 

“ CLXV. Marriage Extraordmary.—It is fingular, that the 
defcendants of Charles I. and Cromwell intermarried in the fourth 
degree.” 

“ Vol. II. XLVI. Beautiful Proverb. —Proverbs not only pre- 
fent “ le bon gros fens qui court les rues,” but fometimes are cx- 
preffed in elegant metaphor. I was ftruck with an oriental one of 
this fort, which I met with in fome book of travels: ‘ with time 
and patience the leaf of the mulberry-tree becomes fatin.” 

“ CXIII. Vegetable Origins. —Turnips and carrots are thought 
indigenal roots of France. Our cauliflowers came from Cyprus; 
our artichokes from Sicily; lettuce from Cos, a name computed 
into Gaufe; fhallots, or efchallots, from ‘Afcalon. I have been 
reading on the fubje&, and was ftruck with the numerous ideas on 

ae ny 


author of “* Caraétacus,” and of “ the Englift Garden.” ‘Nér from 
Mr. Walpole’s Specimens of Verfe, poor, weak, and affected. Should 
we fuppofe even the prefumption poffible; that “ Hervic Epiftie” 
was the produét of his pen. Rev. 
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commerce and civilization which may arife from adinner. Wilt 
you have a defert from memory? The cherry and Filbert are from 

ontus; the citron from Media; the chefnut from Caftana, in 
Afia Minor; the peach and the Walnut from Perfia; the plum 
from Syria; the pomegranate from Cyprus; the quince from 
Cydon ; the olive and fig from Greece, as are the beft apples and 
pears, though alfo found wild in France, andeven here. The apris 
cot is from Armeni.” 

“ CXXIV. Britifh Cattle and Bloodbounds.— At Earl Ferrers’s, 
Chartley, Staffordfhire, the indigenal Britifh cattle are fiill extant. 
In form they refemble a deer, and are white, except the ears and 
tai], which are black; a black lift alfo runs along the back. In 
Needwood Foreft, in the fame county, bloodhounds are alfo reared, 
about the fize of a maftiff, blackifh back, belly reddith brown.” 

Among the offenfive articles in this very entertaining mifcella 
are numbers xxv. (Ecclefiaftical Squabble) xxvii. (A Convent) 
xxviii. (an ignorant Communicant) liv. (Dr. Johnfon) xcvii. (Infi- 
delity) cviii. (Walpole and Mafon) cx. (Gray) cl. (Atterbury) 
elxvi. (Hurd) of the firft volume; and numbers iii. (Bruce's Tra- 
vels) Ivii, (Sucking Fathers) Ixxx. (Concubinage) of the tecond. 

Thefe weeds, difgraceful to fo elegant a garden, will foon, we 
hope, be eradicated. Yet, though all the objeétionable paflages 
may be expunged in the next editicn, we fhall not forget the lite 
rary prejudices, or hypercriticifms of the Lord of Strawberry-hill, or 
his faithful Sancho. We fhall remember, that, with all “ his ene 
gaging manners, his gentle, endearing affibility,” H. Walpole was 
not 2 Chriftian ; that, with all “ his exquifite fenfibility,” he avows 
ed himfelf an Infidel. 





Art. XXV. Le Nésociant Univerfal, ou Recueil de Lettres Origi- 
nales de Commerce, écrites par les Meilleures Maifons de Rufft, 
Hollande, Angleterre, France, Efpagne, Portugal, Allemagne, 
Ttalie, Turquie, Sc. Avec une Table Alphabétique des Termes 
Ufités Dans le Négoce. Ouvrage propre a fervir de Modéle a 


une Correfpondance Frango:fe, &S a former le vrat Style Commer. | 


cial, Utile aux Négocians, Marchands, Commis, Sa—A 
L’Ufage de la ‘Feuncffe Angloife qui fe define au Commerce, By 
G. Keegan. 8vo. Pr. 312. Vernorand Hood. 1799. 


HIS collection of letters muft be highly ufeful to young men, 

in the mercantile world; as it will enable them, with little 
attention and trouble, to make themfelves complete mafters of the 
true and correét ftyle of commercial correfpondence, which cannot 
be attained, but with confiderable labour, without fuch a guide, 
It is needlefs to obferve that origiza/ letters are much better calcu 
lated to convey this neceflary fpecies of knowledge, than any, the 
moft laboured, produttions of the moft ingenious matter, 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





Art. XXVI. The Hiffory of Devonfbire, in three Volumes 
Folio. By Mr. Polwhele. 


(Continued from ¥. 104. Vol. VI.) 


T ‘HE firft volume commences with a fketch of the Natural Hiftory. 
On this part of the work, we fhall quote the fentiments of 
y the Critica. Review as we promifed; with which we fhall 
contraft thofe of the Monthly Review, the Britt Critic, and the 
European Magazine. ae ae | 
‘* We were little pleafed (fays the Critical Reviewer for March 
i799) with Mr. P.’s antiquarian opinions delivered in his Hiftorical 
Views, or with his arrangement in the chorographical part of the 
prefent work ; but we knew, that authors of refpe¢tability had oc. 
. BB cafionally deviated into error and abfurdity. ‘To complete our dif. 
guit, however, a philofophical fketch remained, exhibiting great 
confidence and felf-conceit, without the neceffary knowledge off the 
fubject.””, According to his own report of himfelf, the critic had 
ranked Mr. Polwhele among authors of refpectability. This, indeed, 
fufficiently appears, from the encomia which he (or his brethren) had 
regularly bettowed on all Mr. Polwhele’s publications, both in di- 
vinity and poetry. How ftrongly foever, therefore, he might have 
difapproved “ the Hittorical Views,’’ it ill became him to exprefs 
his difapprobation in terms the moft unqualified ; and to employ abu- 
five and fcurrilous language, where (for a firft offence) a little gentle 
enfure would have better anfwered the purpofe of corre¢tion. With 
efpe& to the /ketch before us, the title is, doubtlefs, an unaffumin; 























t Hine, “* After a general defcription of Devonfhire (coitinues the 
ity ritic) we find a long Chapter on the Air and Weather of that 
fy Bounty; but it feems to be rather a lift of ftorms with their effects 
nes Bhan a philofophical account of fatts.’* ‘“¢ Springs, Rivers, 
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arboursy and the Sea, form the fubje&ts of the third Chapter. 
The {prings are not important, in a medicinal view, as they feem, 
n general, to be only flight Chalybeates. ‘The rivers are traced 
om their fources to the a, with a fketch of the country throught 
hich they flow. ‘The defcriptions are fufficiently clear, though not 
ery interefting.”” We agree with the Critic in his fubfequent ob- 
ations on Mr. P.’s Theory of the Tides, ‘* What the hiftorian 
remarked, concerning the chahge of courfe in many rivers, is 
inious; and, if corred?, is of local importance.” If correét f 
ith what feluétance does this candid Reviewer allow the leaft credit 


ent, 
ttle 


not 


* our author! In the Chapter on Mineralogy, the Reviewer finds 
“ihe defcriptions appropriate and clear ;’? but he obje¢ts to the notes as 
hetimes am A Ecations, and fometimes contradictions of the text ; 


t confidering that the author’s plan was hiftorical, not philofophical ; 
that, producing the various opinions of philofophers, he, in ge, 
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neral, refts fatisfied in the detail, nor ever writes in the ftyle of sy 
profe fed mineralogift. | 
In the fifth Chapter we have ‘ a corre& account of fome trees,—) |! 
particularly Oaks and Beeches; and arguments are adduced to prove, | 
that the Efculus was really the Oak, and nat the Horfe-chefnut, af ! 
fome refpectable authors have fuppofed. This chapter, however, N 
furnifhes a fubjeét for reprehenfion, in the ridicule and contempt with ; 
which Mr. P’s. correfpondents are treated.’? But the Critic has for. hi 
gotten the indignities, of which Mr. P. complains, we fear, tome ™ 
juttly. Befides, what the Critic reprefents as ¢ ridicule,’’ is merely 
a concife expreffion of diffent ; efpecially in the cafe of C. of whon + 
Mr. Polwhele makes honourable mention in the poftfcripr ; and n » 
tices, in feveral parts of the work, in terms of {trong approbation C; 
From the remaining rig. very favourable extracts are given; 
though, whenever the Reviewer could ‘ fet down aught in malice, § 
he has eagerly feized the opportunity. ‘Through upwards of nim 9 
pages, a conftant effort to cenfure feems to have been made, bie °°: 
without fuccefs. Much to Mr. P.’s advantage as the extratts ar on 
they were evidently felected by the Review er, as matter for anima 
verfion. The concluding paragraph of the critique (if fuch it may ae 
called) plainly difcovers the Reviewer’s fpirit of detraction. «Th aa? 
oxen and facep of Devon have been often noticed by agricultural a publ 






















‘thors ; but from the hiftorian of the county, we expected fome fi ae 
ther account of the latter, and of their feeces, if, indeed, as we hig ‘ir 
heard, the principal manufadure of Devon be connetted with tha ., y 
‘culiar qualities. In this refpeét, however, we may have been mi whic 
informed.’? The Reviewer, had he looked through the Table « big 
Contents, might have feen that agriculture and manufadure w wd 
the fubjects of feparate feCtions in the General Hiftory, and hi i ne 
concluded, that the oxen, and fheep, and the fleeces of the lati Revi 
would be farther noticed, and defcribed at large, in thofe appropri al , 
feétions. my 
In turning to the Monthly Review, it is curious to obferve, ‘ 7 
feveral of thofe paflages, which are marked with cenfure by the C it 
tical, are there extracted, approved, or applauded, as fpecimens hic f 
learning and ingenuity. We have now an article before us (Monti ne 
Review for Ottober 1798) in which candor and impartiality aregy sy 
lefs difcoverable than a complete knowledge of the fubje&. “ veg 
hiftory of a county executed to good effect, may be almoft rega Saat 
as an Herculean labour: it feems to exceed the ftrength, the a i ti 
‘or the life of any one man; and, with a// the affiftance that he P T° 
obtain, it will prove a Sevese trial of his ingenuity, application, gp 
judgment.. We {peak of thofe who undertake the employment a 
right intentions : and, as fuch, Mr. Polwhele, we cannot dot oa 
experiences the truth of the remark,””——-‘* To difcover the MMR). 


and ,to trace the courfe of rivers, is an agreeable amufement ; 
when admitted with attention, as in this inftance, it furnide 
m.irks that are inftructive as well as entertaining.”’ Speaking. of 


* Hoag Chapter (which'to the Critical is but a ‘© ne 
Mu 
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Mundic’’, the Monthly Reviewers apologize for their comparatively 
flight notice of the hiftoric and ingenious differtation.”” ‘¢ In the 
fix remaining Chapters, variety of entertainment is furnifhed tor dift 
ferent readers.” * We apprehend, that Mr. Polwhcle here prefents 
us, with a very valuable part of his work, and that it will accord- 
ingly obtain from the public a candid and approving reception. 
We have perufed his pages with pleafure.”? ‘(In a poftfcript, the 
Hiftorian complains of fome ungenerous or injurious treatment ; but 
he makes, at the fame time, handfome acknowlegements to thofe 
who have favoured him with their affiftance.”’ 

The correfponding article in the Briti/ Critic, (fee B. C. for 
Nov. 1799) is the performance of a mafterly hand; exhibiting, 
through thirteen pages, a very copious account of the Natural 
Hiftory of Devonfhire. ‘* We refume our obfervations (fay the Britith 
Critics) on the Hiftory, &c. by Mr. Polwhele ; an author to whofe 
genius we have often had an opportunity of paying our tribute ef 





nite commendation, and who appears, trom the work before us, t6 unite 

' Be that genius, the very important qualities of induftry and_perfe- 
im verance.” * Mr. P. has had no profefled coadjutors in his laborious 
Bre undertaking, but he has judicioufly availed himfelf of the affiftance | 


wv ig of thofe perfons, who might be willing to communicate it." “ We 
Y confider all the boldnefs and energy of the enterprize, as belonging 
exclufively to himfelf.’’ ** We truft that a generous and difcerning 


"e public will never fuffer fuch a man to be fo employed, without CX 
ht tending to him protection and encouragement by a liberal patronage.’ 
me ie He modeftly profeffes the prefent volume, to be only a Iketch,”” 
a “ Mr. Polwhele’s genius frequently fhows itfelf even in the trammels 
le which he has impofed upon it; and his defcriptive powers enliven 
‘ the dull monotony of technical detail.” ‘* The copious extracts, 

which we have made from the prefent work, muft convince our 
ts readers, that it poffeffes confiderable merit. In the courfe of our 


fm Review of it, we have, indeed, pointed out a few imperfections ; 
Pegs but, if we confider the magnitude and the difficulty of the undertaking, 
thofe imperfections mutt be loft, in the gencral approbation to which 
he is fairly entitled. Although Mr. P’s. ftyle fometimes betrays 
marks of hafte, it is, in general, chaite and correét, and fuited to 
his fubject.””  * We cannot take leave of this author without 
thanking him for the amufement and information he has afforded us, 
in his valuable performance, and exprefling our withes, that it will 
foon be in our power to congratulate 4:m on the honourable and 
fuccefsful termination of hiftorical labours, and the public on being 
put in poffeffion of the fruits of them.’’ 

The critic of rue * European MacGazine, is not unknown to 
Us, aS an ingenious writer under the fignature of J. though we can. 
hot guefs at his perfon: his account of Mr. Polwhele is equally 
favourable. * To the induftry and talents of Mr. P, the public 
haye been indebted for much amufement and much inftruction. The 


a 





—_— ~ 


* See European Magazine for March, 1798. 
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great object, that now engages his attention, muft, when compared, 
orm a valuable addition to the Provincial Hiftory of our country ; 
and viewing it as the work of an individual almoft unaided, we can: 
not withhold the meed of praife due to learned labours fo ufefully 
direfted.’” The Reviewer then prefents his readers with a variety 
of extracts ; declares that of ‘ Provincial Hiftories he knows very 
few with ftronger claims te public encouragement than the prefent ;” 
and concludes with “ withing Mr. P. health and ftrength, to profe. 
cute to its juft’ conclufion, this moft laborious, but highly ufefu! 
undertaking.’? te hye. so 


(To be continued.) 





Arr. XXVIII. A Review of the Review of a New Prefac 

‘'" to the fecond Edition of Mr. ‘Fones’s Life of Bifoop Horne, m 
the Britifo Critic, for February, 1800. Iu q Letter to a Friend, 
Bya A.J.N. The Second Edition. “To which is added ; 
Poftfcript. 8vo. Pr. 24. Hatchard. Jondon. 4800. 


T feems, by the following ‘* Advertifement,’’ that the author of 
B this {pirited little grat was of opinion that it was well adapted to 
. the fecond department of our work, but that he was reftrained, by 
motives of delicacy, from fending it tous. ae 
“© On a fuppofition that the following Review, received from: 
friend, would not be an agreeable prefent to the Britith Critic ; the 
it might be indelicate to offer it to the Anti-Jacobin ; and, having 
no with to encourage the Monthly or Critical Review, I have deter. 
mined to Jet it take its chance by itfelf.’’ | mn 
We fhall not now enter into the juftice of thefe motives of delicacy 
refpecting ourfelves. We can only fay, that we have ever been «. 
cuftomed to confider the Britifé Critics, as embarked in the fanr 
good caufe with ourfelves; as bound to the fame port, though no 
iteering precifely the fame courfe in ‘order to reach it. Bat on thi 
as on all other occafions, we fhall rigidly adhere to the maxim,- 
Amicus Socrates fed magis Amica Veritas. The objeét of this traf 
is to lafh the writer of fome articles in which Mr. Jones is cenfurd 
with more feverity than decorvin, for his Hutchin/onian principles 
Of thefe principles we have hitherto forborne, from motives former) 
affigned, to give our opinion ; but we have allowed, and fhall co» 
tinue to allow, the friends and opponents of the Hutchinfonian do: 
trines, to {peak for themftlves. Without farther comment, therefor, 
we fhall proceed to make fuch extraéts from the work, as will enabi 
our readers to underftand the nature of this literary difpute ; and 
doing this, we fhall have the pleafure of laying before them a lett 
to the Britifh Critics, from the late excellent Mr. Jones, relating 
fome of their animadverfions on a traét which he publifhed in 179} 
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“ THE TRINITARIAN ANALOGY. 
“ Ina Letter to the Editor of the Britie Critic, for Ofober 1793. 
“¢Srr, ’ 

‘The nature and defign of the Trinitarian Analogy, as it hath 
been itated in the four preceding Numbers, is fuch, that it may be 
fuppofed to have come from fome perfon, who covets no praife, and 
fears no cenfure. You have allowed him the merit of a little good 
fenfe ; to which, however, in my opinion, he has but a doubrful title. 
For, if this great argument, fo plainly founded on divine Revelation, 
and fupported by evidence, old and new, from every quarter, is fo 
flightly noticed, and thrown afide as a trifle, by perfons in whom the 
world expects to find fuperior learning, and from whom writers, on the 
Chriftian fide, have hoped for that candour and juftice which they 
have hitherto not met with from others ; it muft furely have-been an 
a&t of indifcretion to truft it with the public, fuch as good /enfe would 
not eafily have fallen into. Give me leave, therefore, to explain 
how this happened. 

‘« The incident, which gave occafion to the compofing of thefe 
papers, is truly related in the pretace, The publication of them was 
not at firft intended, But a late learned and excellent perfon, who 
was not only a itrenuous defender of the Chriftian caufe, but a great 
orgament to the Chriftian fociety, was heard to fay, that, if fuch a 
man as Dr, Prieftley was ever to be converted to the belief of Chrif- 
tianity, nothing would be fo likely, in his opinion, to produce that 
effect, as a fight of that alliance between natural and divine Truth, 
which Revelation hath pointed out to us; meaning that very Alli- 
ance, or Analogy, in particular, which hath here been traced with fo 
guuch care and attention. Of this, when it firft occurred to him, he 
wrote the following memorable words; * I have found ioformation 
enough to give me an idea of the fpiritual agency of the Divine Per. 
fons in the redemption of mankind ; an idea, which I could never 
have expected, or thought it poflible for mag in the body to have; 
and which hath fixed me faft to the rock of iny falvation by an ane 
chor of the foul, both fure and fleadfait, never more to be toffed about 
upon the waves of fcepticifm or infidelity.’ 

“¢ The author, therefore, could not think it quite improbable, that 
with perfons of fewer prejudices, and better inclinations, the fight of 
* fuch a thing- might poffibly be produftive of fome good effect; with 
which hope he ventured to fend it abroad. For if it be once admitted, 
that nature affords a vifible teftimony to the myfteries of Chriftianity, 
as ig here demonftrated, the difpute with Philofophers is at an end ; 
and, for the moft diftant profpect of fo defirable an event, I would, at 
any time, hazard my reputation, 

** In the firft paper, [ have contended, according to the eftablifhed 
Opinion, which is undoubtedly right, that the doétrine of the Trinity 
ought to be believed upon the teff:mony of God; but if men call out 
for fimilitude of truth in what is known, before they will receive 
what is unknown, to human reafon, we are then ready to meet them 
upon their own ground, I do therefore with that you had thewed 
G4 your 
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your reajers, in as few words as poffible, whar the argument is, what 

is the dejron of it, and to what fort of per/ons it is more particularly 
addreffed, as an argumentum ad hom:ines; which, if it: fhould not 

fucceed {0 ofien as it might be wifhed and expeéted, no harm is done, 

AN the common arguments remain, and may ferve to keep plain Chrif- 

tians in the way of truth, as they have done hitherto; and, as thofe 

philofophers, who are unhappily difaffeéted to it, we mutt leave them 

to go on in theig own way, producing a new crop of hard words every 

year, till they fhall be brought to a better underftanding of shimgs: 

and then they will do as much good, as they are now difpofed to do 
mifchief, For, fuppofe twenty perfons to be perfuaded, in the ordi- 
nary way of reafoning, that Chriftianity is not fa//e; one fingle man, 

who is brought over to love and admire the aw:/dom of it, will, pro. 

babiy, be worth them all: and I look upon ¢ ‘hs as the certain effeé? 

of my argument, where it has any effect at all. 

** Soon after the papers, which contain ir, were printed off, it was 
reported, that a copy of them had been handed, without the author’s: 
confent or knowlege, to Dr. Priefl-y : with what fuccefs he never 
heard. But what that learned gentleman publifhed, foon afterwards, 
in his addrefs to his friends, the French philofophers, who are extir- 
pating Chriflianity as faft as they can, leaves us utterly without hope 
that any good effect is to be expected trom that or any other appli- 
cation of the kind. Many years ago, that excellent controverfalift, 
Mr. Charles Leflie, publithed his Short Method with the Deifts 5 
originally compofed for the private benefit of the Duke of Leeds; the 
defign of which was to give a demonftration of the fads ot Chrifti- 
avity. For, argued he, no man can poflibly deny the dodries, it he 
admis the fads by which thofe doctrines were firft proved to the 
word. Bur, in Dr, Priettley, we fee a melancholy example of what 
Mr. Leflie hought impoffible ; he having actually borrowed (or fto- 
Wen) hat anthor’s (inguiar demonftration of the facts of Chriftianity, 
withou amy mention of his name (of which you fhould have given 
your readers fome notice) while he denies the doétrines which thofe 
frcis were intended to prove. Maheomerdid the fame, as the learned 
M . Bryant hath, of love, very well obferved, ‘This impottor allowed 
fo many or the fadts, that he ought to have taken the doétrines with 
them ; bur, lke our nil fophical Doétor, he denied them all, and 
publifhed a new fet of his own munnfacture. Adabomet’s view was to 
raife a party againit the Chriftian world ; and the Dottor makes no 
fecrer of ir, that he is a€tuated by a like fpirit of profelyting. While 
fuch a pe fb 1 is fo bufy in working upon others, nothing can be done 

upon himfelf; and 1 am one of thofe who always confidered his cafe 
as a hope lefs one. I have watched the w ays of mankind very atten- 
tively ; and I find they reje&t many things, not becaafe they doubt 
of them, or conceive them to be falfe, but beeaufe they do not fhe 
them. (Judus always knew that his Mafler was the true Meffiah ; 
he only difcovered, that he was not fuch a Mefliah as would do for 
bim. The philofophical leaders in France are not fo bereaved of their 
Wits, as todifbelicve the being of a God ; they have only wer 
that 
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that anarchy, murder, and facrilege, will not confift with the wor. 
thip of him, Yo they catt him off, till he fhall caft off them ; which 
will happen in its time, as it did to the Jews. 

‘¢ T think it highly proper, that, in a popular undertaking as yours 
is, all appearance of fingularity in judgment fhould be avoided, and 
the temper of che age fubmitted to, fo for as it may be done, without 
any mean arts of adulation on the one hand, or fuppreffion on the 
other; for which your enemies would hold you cheap, and your beft 
friends would be afraid of you. Every fincere reformer of the times, 
in which he lives, muft confider himfelf as a phyfician to fqueamifh 
patients, who will touch ro medicine unlefs it 1s palatable or fafhion- 
able ; he mutt do good to the world againft its will; and perfevere, 
as well as he can, under the honeft encouragement of the fanguine, 
the cold approbation of the prudent, the contempt of adverfaries, and 
the filence of many who think rightly, but are afraid to fpeak. That 
you may always be mindful of thofe reafonuble expectations with which 
the friends of this Church and Government, at a very critical time, 
have given you fuch ample encoaragement, is the hearty with of 


: Your conitant Reader, and 
humble fervant, 
Wov. 20, 1793, The Author of the Short Way to Truth. 


** When you have read the foregoing letter, I have a notion vou 
will think it hardly credible it could be forgotten by the editor, as I 
was willing to fuppofe ; and, if remembered, you may wonder how 
jt could be remembered to fo little purpofe. Incorrigible, as it were, 
he goes on reviewing in the fame flimfy way as before, notwithftand 
ing the ufeful hints given for doing it to better effect; and, when 
you confider the perverfe, malevolent interpretation put on the gentle 

roofs and friendly admonitions of the Letter-writer, by the Edi- 
tor, you will be reminded of the Apoftle’s queftion to the Galatians, 
hm I therefore become your enemy, becaufe I tell you the truth? — 

‘¢ By this early offence that is, of not doing what they ought to 
have done) we forfeited (fay they) the expectation of his (Mr. Jones’s) 
fupport and affiftance. 1 donot know what the gentleman’s expeéta- 
tions might be ; but, methinks, Mr. Jones did pretty well for them. 
By his zeal and exertion the Society for Reformation of Principles was 
fet on foot : he made a collection of excellent traéts, publifhed under 
the title of the Scholar armed, in two volumes, for the ufe of ftudents 
in divinity ; (which, by the bye, have not been recommended as they 
deferved) and he was the means of efabliing the Britifh Critic; of 
which the Editor and his friends are now reaping the profits. If Mr. 
Jones’s other avocations had left him leifure to give farther affiftance 
to the Britifh Critic, it would have added much to the credit of the 
work ; but it certainly had no claim upon him. With the care of a 
parifh, to which he was indeed a blefling ; with attention to his pupils, 
whom he was anxious to fend forth into the world, from under his 
inftruction, well-rooted and grounded in found principles ; and with 
his private literary ftudies, which had ever the glory of God = 9 
object ; 
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objett ; ‘his time was fully employed ; and might furely be excufed 
from contributing to the fupport of the Review by his labours, with. 
out the axeharitab/e infinuation of having refentment for his motive. 

“¢ So much for the Britifh Critic. We have weighed him in the 
balance ; and I believe you will allow he is found wanting : wanting 
in juftice to the author whom he reviewed, by fuppofing he was befide 
bimfelf (as Fettus did Paul) when he was /peaking forth the words of 
truth and foberne/s ; wanting in juflice to his readers, by pretending 
to give them the Review of a work, and concealing from them the 
greatelt pars of it; as the chief priefts, with a view to ftifle evidence, 
confulted that they might put Lazarus alfo to death ; and wanting in 
argument ; for he produces none; having recourfe to bare affertion 
and his #p/e dixit, inftead of it, and fubitituting railing for reafon, 
If he had indulged his readers with a fair account of the tract, inftead 
of reprefenting it as not worth notice, it might. have induced. shem 
to look into the tract itfelf, and then many of them might have.been 
heard to fay, what a gentleman did fay, into whofe hands it was 
put, © If this be Hutchinfonianifm, it is only ano ther name for 
Chriftianity in perfe@ion,’ But 1 truft Mr. Jones’s charaéter, as an 
author, is too well eltablifhed for any work with 4:1 name to. Jt to 
be difregarded, becaufe fome critics fpeak evil of thofe things which 
they know not ; and any tra¢t of his, relating to saterefting points in 
philofophy and theology, will engage the attention of the learned and 
pious, however lightly treated by others. 

Regard for an old friend, no longer able to fpeak for himfelf, for 
whom you likewife had a great regard, induced me to make thefe 
animadverfions ; not doubting they would be acceptable to you,. as a 
free- will offering of a grateful heart. If you think the letter will be 
ufeful to others, and afford them any fatisfaction, you are at liberty 
to print it. If it fhould ferve to convince the Reviewers of their 
error, and lead them to acknowledge, with Jofeph’s brethren, we ore 
werily guilty concerning our brother, the end wil] be anfwered; for 
their amendment, not their difgrace, is the object,”’ 

This caftigation not producing the expected effect, the following 
poit{cript was fubjoined to the fecond edition of , the Review. 

‘6 P,S, Contrary to my expectations, the authors of the Britith 
Critic have taken notice of your correfpondent A. I. N, in their re- 
view for Apri’. I thought they would prudently have paffed hin 
over in filence ; but they cou/d not; their evil genius would not let 
them. Initead of proving themfelves wifer to-day than they. were 
yefterday (which they had an opportunity of doing, by candidly con- 
feffing they had been in the wrong) they adopt a notion, that wrong, 
perfilted in, becomes right ; and fo they purfue their old courfe. Their 
motto is not, Let the galled jade go wince, our withers qre unqwrung ; 
jor they feel plaguy fore. If you throw a ftone at a dog and he yelps, 
you may guets you have hit him, 

‘¢ Mr. Jones (they fay) had feveral friends of lefs genius and judg- 
ment than himfelf, who blindly deemed him infallible. In that num- 
ber’? (i. ¢» of lefs genius and judgment than himfelf) £ we could nog 

arrange 
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arrange ourfelves.? Modeft gentlemen, indeed! Be not wife in yout 
own conceits: he that exalteth himfelf fhall be abafed. Mr. Jones’s 
Friznps, not fo high.minded, were ever ready to bow to his Superior 

ius and judgment ; and, without £ blindly deeming him infallible,’ 
they eral think, that, take him for all in all, they ‘ ne’er thall 
look upon his like again,’ 

‘s The Reviewers allow (relu€tantly enough, God knows) ¢ that 
che belonged to, perhaps formed, (why perbaps? when they know 
he g@ually did form) § the fociety, which firft propofed the plan of 
fuch a review.’ No, pardon me gentlemen, de/e sucu—if you pleafe 
he propofed the plan of a Review, but not /ach a Review as the 
Britifh Critic has turned out. His Review was one, in which the 
temper of the age was to be fubmitted to, fo far as it might be done, 
without any mean arts of adulation on the one hand, or /upprefion on 
the other, Thefe worthy wights have very treacherous memories 3 
they continually ftand in need of a flapper. 
~ But the Review (fay they) might have perifhed a thoufand times’* 
fonce would have been enough) before he, or many of his admirin 





friends, would have written a fingle line to fupport it :’* (and, if” 


they had, there was no fecurity for its not being garbled and fpoiled in 
the Paflage by their ars critica) ‘and, the moment we appeared not 
to adopt all his opinions, he and they complained of it.” Complained 
of iz? complained of what? Not that the Reviewers did not adopt 
all his opinions, which is a grofs mifreprefentation ; but that they did 
fot, jn their inquifitorial capacity, lay the opinions fairly before their 
readers, and Jeave them to judge for themfelves, But why are the 
erities fo peevith ; why fo fretful, as they feem to be? Mr. Jones’s 
* many admiring friends’ ‘ bear no malice nor hatred in their hearts :° 
they are ready to return for evil, and would be happy to pro- 
voke the gentlemen to good works and a better underitanding of 
‘things. No man, to be fure, when he hath lighted a candle, put. 
eth it under a bufhel, but on a candleftick : and the Britith Critic is 
wery right in fo doing; but, if his candle burn dim, (which it is very 
apt to do) or there be a thief in it, why fhould he be angry with a 
friend for fnuffing it, that it may give more light? Or, having put 
his own candle on a candleftick, why fhould he be fo anxious to put 
Mr. Jones’s under a bufhel ? 
© "The prefent tract (they obferve) may be confidered as a fpecimen 
ef the kind of publication which thofe friends would have produced 
by themfelves.”” What a home thruft! There we have him, fays 
the Britith Critic, under the fifth rib. But fhould they not have given 
fome fpecimen of the tract, that their readers might have Known a 
little, what kind of a thing it was? 

© Tes attack — us turns chiefly upon this (which, take my word 
for it, gentle reader, it does not) ‘ that we did not enter into a detail 
and difputation, which we thought, and ftill think, unnecefflary :” 
that is, ‘in other words, they are wife enough to know what they wifh 
to conceal from valgar eyes ; that they are mainly ignorant of the 
fubjeft, and that truth is not to be fpoken at all times.’’ 
ee | MISCEL« 
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‘THE QUAKERS. 

U" ‘ig not without, reluctance that we purfue our animadverfions 

on the principles and conduét of the Quakers (which, however, 
it muft be obferved, have been extorted from us. by the bold chal- 
Jenge and rafhaileverations of their new champion, Mr. Bevan), 
at atime when a popular outcry has been raifed againft them, .on 
acharge wholly unconnected with, and totally diftiné& from, every 
accofation which we have been compelled to fubftantiate again{t 
fhem, Our accufations are principally confined to their religious 
and political tenets, as being inimical to the conftitution of thjs 
country, ecclefiaftical and civil ; and, God forbid! that this con- 
trovérfy fhould expofe the objects of it to the fury of a mob, which, 
however compoled, and for whatever purpofe collected, we hold 
in abhorrence!—The charge of foreftalling or engroffing corn, 
which has been, very improperly, urged againft the Quakers in the 
publick prints, is, we doubt not, the refult of perfonal enmity, gr 
popular prejudice ; but if it were as true, as we believe it to be 
falfe, the law is open to every man, for the correction of fuch 
abufe, and they who have recourie to any other means for the in- 
fliction of punithment, cithe: tor pretended or for real offences, com- 
mit a crime of much greater magnitude, and pregnant with more 
fatal _confequences, than that whch they affume an authority to 
correct. Againft every unjuf? charge, and againit every fpecies of 
perfecution, we fhall be always as forward to defend the Quakers, 
as every other defcription of our fellow-fubje@&s. We have deeméd 
it neceffary to fay thus much, in order to obviate every imputation 
of malice, and to prevent the poffibility of mifconception, refpect- 


ing our motives, for continuing our controverfy with the Quakers, 


until we fhall have fully confuted all their arguments ; and for 
inferting any farther informatibn refpecting their religious or po- 
litical principles. ~ , 





A NEW QUAKER MISSIONARY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘ SER, Norwich, Sept 1, 1800. 
HAVING frequently obferved, in your excellent publication, 


jut and ufeful .ftriures on the principles and condu@ of the 


ople, who, for what reafon I know not, call themfelves Friends, 
take the liberty to inform you of the late behaviour of fome of 
them in this city. As if the ftock of hypocrify and malignity pof- 
felled by too many of our zative Quakers wére inadequate to the 
demands 
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demands of the fe&t, they are in the habit of making an annual 
importation from America. Laft autumn the impertinent, pro- 
hefying Mrs. Harrifon (the wife of a taylor of Philadelphia), who 
Bad the impudence to ftop His Majefty at Kew, and order him, in 
the name of God, to make peace, returned to her own country , 
and, as it were on purpofe to fupply her place, a woman of the 
name of Cogge/ball foon after arrived. This female ftentor, whofe 
whinings and bellowings have, for fome time, difguited her hearers 
in Norwich, affumed, yefterday, a more bold and feditious tone 
than I recolle& to'have heard from the mouths of any of her pre- 
deceffors, of either fex. For a confiderable time her incoherent 
rant was confined to preditions of ruin to this ccuntry ; but, upon 
‘perceiving fome foldiers, who had, it feems, been attracted by the 
novelty of the fcene, fhe addreffed herfelf directly to them, in 
terms the moft daringly feditious, ftigmatifing their profeflion as 
unlawful, infifting on the criminality of their continuance in it, 
urging them fo return to the ways of peace, to ceafe to ferve the prince 
of the powers of the air, and threatening them, in cafe of non-com- 
“pliance, with the punifhment promifed in {cripture, that te who 
lives by the fword al perifh by the fword, 
There is no doubt but the foldiers retired from this impudent 
exhortation with no other feelings than thofe of difguft and con- 
‘tempt; but, in this cafe, as in every other, the will ought to be 
taken for the deed, and, becauie the canting fybil may fail in her 
intentions, her condué ought not, for that reafon, to pafs unno- 
ticed, or unreproved. 
The felfith refufal of the Quakers to join in the Voluntary Cor- 
tributions, their obftinate oppofition to every meafure for raifing 
‘money to carry on the war againit France, and their lavith diftri- 
bution of cafh, clothing, &c. amongft the prifoners taken from our 
inveterate enemy, Jeave us little reafon to doubt that this perveric 
fect ftill remains to be what it always was, the foe of Monarchy 
and the friend of Republicanifm. But, nothing fo ftrongly con- 
firms this truth as their maintaining a ftri¢ét and fyftematic inter- 
courfe, a regular exchange of information and intrigue, with the 
Republicans of the American States. Not content with the tardy 
operation of the muddy /pirit of our ifland, they find it neceflary to 
refine, to enliven, and invigorate it with frequent fupplies trom the 
double-diftilled Demon of America. 
I'am, your's, &c. 


A. F. 


_ P.S. Sifter Coggefhall has left two children to the care of the 
Lord, whilft the is come acrofs the Atlantic to take care of us: a 
fironger inftance of univerfal benevolence is not, perhaps, to be 
found, except in the conduét of Roufieau, who, while he was melt- 
ing in love for mankind, fent his own offspring to the workhoufe. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR : conte Ls 
THE "anxiety difplayed by you, on all occafions, to defend thé 
eftablifhed church of England againft every affailant, and; more 
efpecially, the handfome manner in which you recently introduced 
the Expgavour Socizry «0 the notice and protection of thé public 
(an introduction which has already been attended with very beneficial’ 
effeéts), embolden me to lay before you a ftatement of facts relating: 
to that focicty, interfperfed with obfervations; in the admiffion,’ 
abridgment, or rejection of which, you are at full liberty to exercife 

your difcretion, in its utmoft plenitude. ; > ¥n-s 
It having been determined by the Society to have two fermons 

for-its benefit, that is, to promulgate its principles, 

to enlarge the {phere of its utility, a requeft was made to the Rev. 
Gerrarp Anprewes, one of the preachers at the Magdalen and 
the Foundling, to preach in the morning of the zoth of July ; and 
the parifh church of St. George, Southwark, was the place. fixed 
upon for the purpofe. One of the members, being in habits of friend- 
fhip with the rector of the church, who refides at another living in 
the country, wrote to him for the neceflary permiffion to have the 
ufe of the pulpit, for the gentleman who had kindly promifed to 
preach for the Society. The worthy rector, in his anfwer, wifely 
enforced the neceflity of caution in granting fuch permiffions, in 
general, but acknowledged, that, from the account given him of 
the principles of this Society, he felt that he ought to accord it, in 
the prefent inftance. Notice of the propofed fermons was accords 
ingly given in the church on Sunday the 13th. On the Tuefday 
owing, the /e@urer wrote a note to the fecretary of the Society 
in which he expreffed his belief that he had a right ‘* to withhold the 
pulpit in the morning,’’ but that he would not.** on any account 
give it up in the afternoon.”” ‘This extraordinary claim induced 
the gentleman, who had applied to the re¢tor, to write a note to the 
le€turer, expreflive of his furprize, that any oppofition fhould be 

made to a fociety ** eftablifhed for the exprefs purpofe of propagatin 

thofe orthodox principles which every member of the eftablith 
church, who is not a traitor to his truft, muft contribute to propagate 
to the utmoft of his abilities,’’ declaratory of his determination to 
have the pretended right, fo prepofteroufly afferted by the lecturer, 
fully inveftigated, ‘* and, of courfe, its abfurdity fully expofed ;’4 
and ultimately avowing his intention, if fuch conduct fhould be 
svg in, to appeal to a ftill higher anthority than the rector’s. 
curate of a neighbouring partth alfo interfered, with equal 
officioufnefs and impertinence, commending the refolution of the 
lefturer, and declaring that were he, in his place, he would 
iam the pulpit and prevent, by force, any clergyman from entering 

t. 

Now, Sir, it is curious to obferve that the Society had fixed on 
a day when she leCtures himfelf had no right to enter the pulpit, 
until 
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until the afternoon fervice was finifhed ; for this is the éafe, on the 
third Sunday of every month. A circumftance of which thefe pertis 
nacious gentlemen appear to have been totally ignorant, though it 
was the Cecniden duty of one of them to keep it conftantly in his 
mind. But, Sir, 1 apprehend, from your former obfervations upon 
defurers, you will be induced to agree with me, that, at no time, 
has a defurer a right to with-hold the pulpit, either from the 
rector himfelf, or from a clergyman whom the rector has allowed 
to ufe it: at leaft, if I be miftaken, I think it high time, that 
the matter fhould be clearly underftood, in order that rectors may 
in future exercife proper caution in the admiffion of le@urers to the 
ufe of their pulpits; if indeed this non-defcript {pecies of minifter be 
ftill to be tolerated in our church. 

‘The reftor of St. George’s py Se 298 of the conduct of the 
leCturer exerted his authority with becoming energy ; and abfolutely 
forbade him to enter the pulpit before five o'clock in the afternoon, 
Confequently the oppofition was withdrawn; on the appointed 
morning the lecturer read prayers, and immediately after, abruptly 
left the church. You, Sir, who know how to appreciate the prin. 
ciples and the abilities of Mr. Andrewes, will not fufpeét me of ex. 
aggeration when I affure you, that he preached one of the beit and 
moft impreffive fermons that ever was delivered from a pulpit. His 
text was, from the Corinthians, “* we preach rot curfelves, but 
Chrift Fefus the Lord.’’ He explained, with bis xfual ability, the 
nature of fchifm and of fchifmatics, both in and out of the church ; 
he expofed, in a ftrong and luminous point of view, the teachers of 
falfe doftrines and the danger of liftening to them; he fhowed in 
what manner fuch teachers whew detached paflages in the Scrip- 
tures, with a view to miflead their congregations, and to give a 
fraudulent fanétion to their own fantaftical and mifchievous notions ; 
and he declared that fuch men might affume any appellation thev 
pleafed, but that certainly they were not the minifters of God; for 
God would be ferved in his own way, and would not fuffer his crea- 
tures to chufe the mode in which they would worfhip their Creator. 
Every pofition which he advanced in this fermon was fully fupported 
by the adduétion of fcriptural proof. His appeal to the charitable 
‘feelings of his audience was mafterly, and, adverting to the Chriftian 
adage, that, charity will cover a multitude of fins, he reminded 
them that their charitable deeds would be remembered at that day, 
when the Saviour of the world would judge the fins of his people, 

This. difcourfe became the fubje& of much converfation in the 
parifh, and the Lecturer determined, if poflible, to remove the ime 
preflion which it appeared to have made. He, accordingly, on the 
following Sunday (July 27th) delivered a Sermon, in which he point- 
edly and violently attacked Mr. Andrewes’s Difcourfe, and the So- 
ciety for whofe benefit it was preached, From atext which, without 
the grofleft perverfion, muft appear to every one to afford a complete 
fanction to the dottrine of Mr. Andrewes, ‘* Endeavauring to keep 
she unity of {pirit in the bond of peace,’’ he undertook to deduce a 
very 
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very different conclufion, _ In his ftrange attempt to define what the 
Apoftle meant by sty of /pirit, he contended, that people were 
not obliged to agree in every form or ceremony of religion ; for one 
man might pray as well ewrthout a formas another with a form ; as 
well praife God with a Aymn as another with a pfalm. Thefe, he 
faid, were differences in which every man was allowed to judge for 
bimfelf, and could not relate to the xntty of /pirit mentioned by St. 
Paul. He obferved, ** that every Minifter at his ordination fe. 
lemnly fwears (Mr. Andrews had made the fame obfervation, and 
fhewed how Schifmatics, in the Church violated fuch oaths) at the 
altar to maintain and preach according to the articles and homilies 
of the church ; adding, ‘‘ and [ wilt venture to fay, NINE TENTHS 
OF THESE MINISTERS“ PREACH DIRECTLY CONTRARY ;’’ then, 
purfuing this ftrain of arrogance, prefumption, and falfhood, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of triumph and exultation, ‘* who are now the 
promoters of unity and charity *; and wo introduce fchifm and he. 
terodoxy ? Our Saviour in defcribing them, {peaks thus; Woe unto 
you, {cribes and pharifees, hypocrites, who compafs fea and land, 
to make one profelyte and when he is made, he is two-fold more the 
child of hell than he was; and, again, Woe unto yon fecribes 
and pharifees, hypocrites, who devour widows, houfes, and for a 
pretence make long prayers, but ye fhall receive the greater damna- 
tion.’”” The members of the Society were here clearly marked by 
the leCturer as the fcribes, pharifees, and hypocrites, againft whom 
the denunciations of our Saviour were dire¢ted ! 

After maintaining the efficacy of faith, and the inefficacy of good 
works, he exclaimed (in pointed allufion to Mr. Andrewes’s exhor- 
tations to charity, before noticed) ‘* and yet there are men profef~ 
fing to be members and even minifters of this church who can ftand 
in the pulpit and fay “ if you are benevolent, charitable, and diligent 
in good works (the language of modern infidels) they will entitle 
you to eternal life, and, like the Roman Catholics, tell you, ‘ Heaven 
may be purchafed with a golden coin.’ And yet thefe men profefs 
to be promoters of unity and charity, enemies of all fchifm, and 
innovation, Can men, who fwear to preach according to the arti- 
cles of the church of England, who thus obirude their heterodoxy 
for found defrine, give a greater inftance of their own depravity of 
manners and infidelity im religiont ? Our Saviour thus depicts chem, 
wolves in theep’s cloathing, lions, and tigers, who howl around the 
fheep.fold feeking whom they may devour.”’ 

It is neceflary to obferve, that this corre and confcientious leCturer 
here puts into the mouth of Mr. Andrewes fentiments and language, 





* In direét allufion’ to the Society, denominated, in its printed 
rules, ** the Enpgavour, or Society for promoting Unity and 
Charity, according to the eitablifhed Church of England.” 

+ The Society is eftablifked, as a prefervative ‘* from the dan- 
gerous principles of infidelity, depravity im manners, and infidelity iw 
religion,” 

which, 
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which, moft certainly, he never entertained nor uttered, thus not 
merely affluming, but fabricating, a fat, for the fole purpofe of 
wequiring a pretext for {pitting forth his venom, and fcattering his 
abufe! And this, too, in the pu/pit// In the fubfequent part 
of his fermon, adverting to the doétrine of original fn, he obferved 
that no father and mother ever produced an innocent offspring, and 
that an examination into the inclinations of infants would fuflice to 
demonftrate their propenfity to error, even before they are cajable of 
thought ; but he deferred the farther remarks which he had to make, 
on the main topic of his fermon, until the enfuing Sunday. 
Accordingly on the 3d inft. he refumed the fubject ; and proceeded 
fo explain the fundamental dottrines of the Chriitian faith from the 
articles of the church of England. Coming to the 17th article, 
he declared that it taught the dottrine of abfolute predeftination ; 
the expreffion in that article ‘* mortifying the works of the flefh,’* 
he expounded to mean mortifying that pride which would fet up 
private opinion againft the dotirines of the Gofpel, as he underitood 
them. And the important paffage, beginning with the words, * fo 
far curious and carnal perfons,’? and ending with thofe ‘ no lefs 
perilous than defperation,’’ he entirely omitted. He contended for 
the experimental workings of the fpirit, and faid, that the Re- 


' formers, who, if they were now alive, would be called enthuftatts, 


were fo fond of free grace dottrines as to go out of their way to in. 
troduce them. He faid, that though he thought it a great advan- 
tage to poflefs a fcriptural form of worfhip, like the liturgy of the 
church of England, yet he looked upon thofe as brethren, who did 
not adopt that form, provided they agreed with him in funda- 
mental points. And he confidered the bond of unity, to confift in 
giving to fuch perfons the right hand of fellowfhip; but, as for 
thofe, who did not hold the true taith, as he had explained it, 
whether they appeared as tares growing up among the wheat, or as 
the enemy without, no union, or fellowfhip, could exift with them. 
It it fhould even happen in any future time, (which God avert) that 
a fet of perfons fhould feek to miflead the church of Chrift by falfe 
ana pharifaical doétrines, to introduce into it popery and Arme- 
nianifm, he would defcribe them by the name of. the Endeavour! 
Here he betrayed confiderable agitation ; on this fubjeét he acknow- 
ledged he had been warm; but it had been a fin to be cool. 

He affirmed that if the clergy of the church had preached the true 
doctrines of the Gofpel there would not have been either Methodifts 
or meeting-houfes, And he reprobated every clergyman who either 
played at cards or went to the play-houfe, which prattifes, he faid, 
were forbidden by the cavons/ In one part of his difcourfe; allu. 
ding to the members of the Exdeavour Society, he reprefented them 
as more unenlightened than Hostentots, and as deferving the abhorrence 
of a Chrittian! ny 

This, Sir, is a brief but faithful account (which, if neceffary, 
could be fubftantiated by the oaths of moft refpectable perfons) of 
the moft wanton and unprovoked attack, which was ever, I con. 

NO. XVVLle VOLe Vile H ceive, 
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ceive, made from a pulpit; an attack upon a clergyman, highly 
refpected by all who know him, for his faithful and diligent dif 
charge of all the duties of his ftation, and for his exemplary condu‘t 
in every department of life ; and upon a Society, inftituted for the 
laudable purpofe of affording bodily relief and mental inftraction to 
the poor and the ignorant, and many of whofe members have dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by the foundnefs of their principles, and the 
ftrength of their attachment to our civil and religious eftablifliments, 
But how can we wonder at any perfonal attack from an individual 
whofe audacity extends to the infliction of his wild cenfures on niwe. 
tenths of the ininifters of the church? 1 appeal tu you, Sir, whether 
fuch conduét does not deferve the reprehenfion of the publick, and 
the immediate interpofition of the Bifiop of the Diocefe ? 

Auguff 18, 800. MISO.REPARD 

(Our obfrvations on the fubje® cf this letter are unavoidably 
poftponed to a future Numiéer.) 





MORAL AND POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


Entended as a Preface to anew Edition of Sir Jobn Fortefcus’s Book 
in praife of the Engh/b Laws. 


N an age like the prefent, when every artifice has been made ufe 

of to loofen the bands of religion and morality, and to diffolve 
thofe ties by which human fociety ts held together; when it is the 
leading chara¢ter of modern philoiophy to vilify every government, 
and to reprefent the reftraints. which the wifdom of mankind has de- 
vifed to check the indulgence of irregular appetites and malignant 
paffions, as the dictates of capricious folly, or the exa¢tions of cruel 
tyranny ; it furely becomes every man, who feels an attachment to 
the country which gave him birth, to the laws by which he has 
been protected, and above all, to that religion. to which he is in- 
debted for every virtuous habit and = propenfity, to oppofe to 
the utmoft of bis power this torrent of vice and impiety, which in- 
volves in its courfe, not the ruin of a few individuals, not the de- 
ftruétion of a fingle nation, but threatens the corruption if not the 
extinction of the whole human race. To a reflecting mind, it muft 
be matter of no {mall aftonifhment, on the contemplation of an evil, 
fo vaft and gigantic, to difcover that the propagation, if not the 
invention, of thefe fatal principles may be traced to men, few in 
number,, who derived little advantage from the accidental circum- 
ftances of birth and fortune, who were generally profligate in their 
morals,, and, compared with the advocates for religion amd virtue, 
even mayen ay in learning and ability—but it might be afked 
to what caufe are we to afcribe their fuccefs ? tor to overturn opinions, 
which have been confecrated by the experience of ages, even if we 
fuppofe the co-operation of the moft favourable circumftances, mutt 
be allowed tc be an arduous undertaking, The moft obvious anfwer 
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js, that the induftry of the enemies of religion and government almoft 
exceeds credibility. They have aflumed every form, and appeared 
under every character: fometimes in a fentimental novel they con- 
found the diftin@tions of right and wrong, and inflame the paffions of 
the young and inexperienced. At other times they adopt a moré 
ferious and impofing manner, flatter the ambition of the bold and af- 
piring, with the profpect of emoluments and honours ; or, fhculd the 
dlifciple be of a ftudious and contemplative turn, he is led through the 
mazes of the intricate and perplexing fophiitry of Helvetius or 


Rouffeau: and while plotting the deftruction of every thing facred 


/ and venerable, they infulc our underftandings with the cant of bene- 


volence and philanthropy. Having feduced to their party the weak 
and vain, they find little difficulty in making converts among the 
profligate and vicious. Every wicked man is an enemy to the re. 
ftraints of religion and government, and will eagerly embrace doc. 
trines which profefs to releafe him from thofe obligations to which he 
never fubmitted without great reluétance: but the indefatigable la- 
bours and fubtle machinations of thefe mifcreants, aided as they have 
been by the blindnefs of human paffion, and the perverfity of human 
will, could never have produced fuch wonderful effects, had not the 
tate of the age forwarded their defigns. No period in the hiftory 
of the world abounded fo much in books as the prefent times, and 


never was the paffion for re: ading fo univerfal. But the knowledge 


‘ acquired by this reading is, in general, light and fuperficial, and, by 


confeque nce, favourable for the adoption of » falfe opinions : for an 
imperfect comprehenfion of a fubjeét, not ignorance, is the real fource 
of error, and with men who derive all the learning of which they are 
mafters from the publications of the day, the doétrines of our modern 
philofophers may obtain credit from their boldnefs and novelty, and 
the plaufible manner in which they are fometimes delivered ; and, 
perhaps, it may be of fervice to my country, to examine thofe prin. 
ciples on which our reformers attempt to jultify the innovations they 
with to make in the conftitution of our church and ftate, as well as in 


every government in Europe. That the object of all governments ought 


to be the happinefs of the people committed to their charges has been 


confidered as an axiom in politics, on w hich we may fafely rely: 
yet, fhould we allow its truth in the fulleit extent, a pretence would 
never be wanting for fubjects to rebel. ‘The fum of human happinefs, 
even in the beft regulated ftates, can never keep pace with the withes 
of the benevolent, or the expeétations of the proud and vain: and the 
mifery and diftrefs which many individuals muft unavoidably fuffer, 
may, when drawn up in the form of a pathetic tale, or heightened by 
acrimonious aggravation, render men of fober minds and good difpo- 
fitions difcontented with the government under which they live: for 
it may be afferted, with fome degree of plaufibility, that if the go- 
vernment engages to make the people happy, and fails in the attempt, 
the failpre mult be afcribed to fome defect in the conftitution of that 
government; and it feems reafonable that the people fhould with to 
temedy this defect, But this can feldom be done "without contefts, 
H2 bloodfhed, 
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bloodfhed, and all the horrors of a civil war; which, perhaps, may 
not be terminated till one party is extirpated, and the other fo much 
weakened, as to be an éafy prey to fome ambitious leader or fa¢tious 
demagogue. But even fhould thefe reformers find little oppofition to 
their views, yet, in fearch of theoretical happinefs, they might for- 
feit peace, fecurity, protection, and the more folid comforts of life. 
It cannot, therefore, be furprifing, that men of a fober and. temperate 
caft of mind, on taking a view of the fatal effets of thefe innova- 
tions, of which hiftory and experience afford fuch numerous examples, 
fhould doubt whether the happinefs of the people ever was, or ever 
can be, the primary object of any government. 

To form a clear conception of the fubjeét, it may be neceflary to 
examine into the natufe of human happinefs, and we fhall not be much 
miftaken, if we fuppofe a large portion of it to confift in the difcharge 
of our domeftic duties, and the indulgence of thofe virtuous affections 
which Milton calls the charities of life. Now it will be admitted, 
that no government, however vigilant, can infpect the conduct of a 
man in the various relations of father, hufband, brother, and fon. 
Yet he cannot fail in any of the duties incident to thefe fituations, 
without involving fome innocent individuals in mifery, which may 
not, perhaps, be the lefs fevere, becaufe they are obliged to mourn in 
filence. But fhould it be faid, that we have only taken a partial 
view of happinefs, and that philofophers of the greateft renown have 
placed it in the practice of virtue, and the confcientious diftharge of 
our duties to God and man; that the fcience of morality, which en- 
forces thefe duties, is the bafis of all Jaw and government, which, it 
properly conitituted, muft render men virtuous, and, by confequence, 
happy. ‘To this we might anfwer, that all the writers on ethics have 
divided the duties one man owes to another, into the perfect and im- 
perfect. ‘The firit cannot be violated without deftreying the peace, 
and endangering the exiftence of civil fociety; and crimes of this 
fort are cognizable by human laws: but offences againft the latter, 
though equally pernicious in their effects, are lefs violeat in their 
operation; and the wifdom of man has not yet devifed a punifhment 
for envy, deceit, perfidy, and ingratitude; and yet to thefe, and 
other malignant properties of the fume nature, the greateft part of the 
mifery of life is owing. ‘I’he real truth is, that government can only 
afford to its fubjects protection in perfon and property ; and, in retarn, 
it requires obedience and a facrifice of forme of thofe rights, which 
man poffeffes in a {tate of nature, and which cannot be exercifed with- 
out danger of abufe. Now this protection can alone be fecured by a 
ftri€t and impartial adminittration of juftice, which may be termed, 
with propriety, the vital principle of government. Dr. ‘Thompfon, 
whofe rane can never be mentioned but with refpeét, has obferved, 
that moit nat pus have the wifdom to make good laws, but few have 
the virtue to putthemin execution: but this great moraliit might 
have known, that for effecting this defirable purpofe, power may be as 
neceflary as virtue. In an abfolute monarchy, where the authority of 
the fiate 3s concentrated in a fingle perfon, there can be no deficiency 
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“of power. But this power may receive an oblique direftion, from 


ignorance, folly, and vice, and judicial determinations, whilft under 
{uch malignant influence, mutt neceffarily be uncertain, partial, and 
capricious. In a democracy, even if you fuppofe the body of the 
people to be virtuous and well difpoted, yet a controuling power is 
wanting to give a fteadinefs to their proceedings; and it has been 
frequently obferved, that their decifions are generally marked by 
cruelty, injuftice, and ingratitude: for the leading principle of that 
form of government is an extreme jealoufy of an invafion of their 
liberty ; a paflion that; above all others, blinds the underftanding, 
and fteels the heart againft every fentiment of compaflion and juftice. 
To be fatisfied of this truth, we have only to perufe the hiftory of 
the Republics of Greece and Raabd, Orators and hiftorians, in their 
declamatory difcourfes, have reprefented tyrants as enemies to virtue 
in their fubjects; but not one of thofe monfters, raifed by the blind- 
nefs of fortune to abfolute power, whofe crimes we now contemplate 
with horror, ever treated the benefa¢tors of their country with fuch 
cruelty and injuftice, as Athens did her moft renowned citizens. 

The Republic of Rome is juftly chargeable with the fame folly and 
ingratitude ; and if it was not guilty i in the fame degree, it is to be 
afcribed to its having a larger portion of ariftocracy in the conflitu- 
tion of its government, which, in fome meafure, counteracted the 

madnefs of the people. From every light we can derive from hiftory ‘ 
it appears that fecurity of perfon and property is better maintained 
under an abfolute monarchy than a democracy ; for the folly and ca- 
price of the people, when vefted with fovereign power, are more ex~ 
tenfive in their influence, and more fatal in their effects, than the vices 
of the moft defpotic tyrant. Of an oligargical form of goverament I 
fhall fay little, fince of ali tyrannies it is allowed to be the mott griev- 
ous ; and in a pure ariftocracy » the itate is divided into two parties, 
which agree in nothing but in neglecting the public good, We may, 
therefore, fafely affirm, that this union of power and virtue, which we 


deem effential for the fteady and impartial adminiftration of juftice, is 


alone to be found in a limited monarchy: and of all limited monar- 
chies, we may, without being accufed of any unreafonable partiality, 
pronounce the government of Great Britain to be the beft ; for by its 
happy conftitution, the crown poflefles a controuling power, which is 
conitantly exerted for the good, and can never be mifapplied to the 
prejudice of the fubject: and the other branches of the Legiflature, 
though vefted with feparate privileges, fufficient to fecure their inde- 
pendence, yet can i 8 no Jaw which is binding on the community 
but by their joint confent: and for the juft execution of the laws, we 
have every fecurity that the moft confummate wifdom could devife, 
Our judges are not only fuperior, by their rank and eee) to every 
fufpicionof corruption, but are never raifed to thatexalted ftation till after 
many years experience and daily practice in the profeffion of the law ; 
fo that we have as little to fear from their i ignorance, as from heir 
want of integrity. But to guard againft even the pofijbility of an abufe 
of power on the part of the — final decilion of every caufe, ye 
3 an 
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and criminal, is referred to a jury of the vicinage, chofen under 
fuch circumftances, and fubje& to fuch reftriCtions, as to prevent 
any collufion or undue influence. Such is the eonftitution which 
our reformers are defirous to fubvert. 

The infamous regicides of the laft century eftablifhed it as a fun- 
damental principle, that the people are the origin of power. This 
is the bafis of Locke's fancitul fyftem, and adopted by the profeffors 
of the new philofophy as the firft article of their political creed. 
The inference they draw trom this pofition is, that every power 
with which the civil magittrate is vefted, is delegated by the peo- 
ple, for whofe good alone it muft be e>ercifed, and in whom re- 
fides the fovereignty inherent and unalienable; and that the people 
have a right to refume the powers which they granted, not only 
when they are abufed, or are found to be unequal to the attain- 
ment of the purpofe for which they wee intended, but merely 
from whim, caprice, or the uncertain prcfpect of bettering their 
condition, Yet plaufible as this reafoning may appear, the princi- 
ple on which it is founded may be quettioned. Certain it ts, that 
the fuppofition of that compact between the people and the prince, 
which many political writers have confidered as the origin of civil 
fociety. is attended with many difficulties. It is fearcely to be con- 
ceived, that in an ailembly of this fort, the whole body of the peo- 

le could be unanimous; and if there were diflenticnt voices, what 
at force could make the minority yield to the majority; which 
force, in every quettion refpecting civil rights, ought to be excluded? 
It feems more confonant to reafon, to regard a private family as 
containing in it the trft feeds of politica] government: for furely 
mankind would fabmii with the leaft reluctance to that power to 
which they had been early accuftomed, and which ature feemed 
to authorife. It is, therefore, probable, that the firft governments 
were patriarchal. Afterwards dominion was eftablitled by various 
means, Superior talents, cither in the works of war, or the arts of 
peace, muft give fome men a great aicendancy over their atlociates; 
and thefe favourit's of nature might not always ufe their power 
with the moderation that could be wifhed. This will account for 
the origin of tyrannies, which, if any credit is to be given to an- 
cient hiftory, were prior to laws either traditionary or written. 
But it is eafy'to conceive that the will of the prince, which at firft 
was the only law, might require tome reftraint; and that the peo- 
ple might be taught, by their fufferings, to infift on a move perma- 
nent tecurity for their perfonal fafety and prote@tion, than the wif- 
dom and goodnefs of any one individual, however diftinguifhed for 
ability and virtue: and this may be fuppofed to give rife to law, 
in the conftitution of Which, all governments have fhewn an extent 
of comprehenfion joined to a provident circum{peétion, which no- 
thing but long experience could teach. ‘It therefore feems abfurd 
to imagine, that mankind, on their firft entering into civil fociety, 
fhould not only have forcfecn, but provided, for every contingency, 
which, in this fanciful cc mpaét on which our theorifts build their 
fyitem, might arife from the abufe ef power, or the perverfity of 
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human paffion ; and it is to be feared, that if they confult antiquity, 
they will find little to favour their pretenfions; for the advocates 
for tyranny might fay, that the rights of the people, as they are 
termed, are encroachmentson the re gal power. And men of a more 
liberal caft of mind, although they would regard the greater part 
.of the privileges they enjoy as the happy effects of a more enlight- 
ened policy, would be cautious of ailerting them to be inherent 
rights; much lefs would they admit of a fovereignty, which in- 
volves in it a foleciim. For the power that governs, and the fub- 
ject that is governed, can never exift in the fame pertons. Yet 
this abfurdity is overlooked, or difregarded, by thote who talk of 
the fovereignty of the people; and for which it is difficult to ac- 
count, unlets we fuppofe that they confound the ideas of power and 
right. For no one will deny that the people may, by an a& of 
violence, overturn the bett eftablithed government in the world, 
and relapfe into barbarifm. But this power is not unlike that of 
committing fuicide, which every man poitletles; but few, except 
Rouifeau, would claim it as an unalienable right. Itis a favourite 
doctrine in our new fytiems of politics, that all rebellions, feditions, 
and difcontents, originate in the pride, oppreflion, and injuttice of 
the rulers; for that the people, if the gevernment is well admi- 
wiftered, are always eaty and fatisfied. But philofophers have faid, 
that to be grateful for the bleflings we enjoy, is an argument of no 
{mall proficiency i in witdem and virtue; fuch as cannot, with truth, 
be afcribed to the majority of our fpecies; or, if it could, their 
might be fome partiality, if not injuftice, in giving the exclufive 
potfeffion of this valuable quality to the people, while the magi- 
tirates and governors are fuppofed-to be under the influence of the 
moft malignant and degrading patlions. But if we confult hiftory, 
we fhall find that it is not impoffible but the people may be diitla- 
tisfied with the mildett governments, and revolt againft the bef 
Kings. Agis of Lacedemon, Chasles I. of England, and Lewis 
XVI. of France periflied by the hands of their fubjects; not in the 
frenzy of a popular tumult, not by the dark defigns of an affaflin, 
Dut in the face of day, aud under the form of a judicial trial. The 
firft of thefe princes is marked with the moft illufirious names of 
antiquity ; the fecond, in the eloquent and characteriftic languageof 
the noble hiftorian, “ was the werthieft gentleman, the bett matter, 
the beft friend, the beit hutband, the beft father, and the beft 
Chriflian, that the a age in which he lived produced ;’ and of the 
third, it may be faid, in the words of the acute hiftorian of Rome, 
Alii diutius imperium tenuerunt, nemo («am fortiter reliquit.” 
Tacit. Hift. Lib. J. that no Sovereign ever exceeded him in the 
love he bore his fubjects; and the gentlenefs and clemency of his 
nature appeared in every act of his ‘Jite. It might likewife be ob- 
ferved that the people, who on fome occ afions, refute to fubmit 
to Jegal and necetlary reftraints, at other times have been fubjec@ 
to the moft crnel oppreflions, which they have borne without a 
murmur or complaint. So uncertain and ¢ capricious is that judg- 
ment which we are taught to regard a infallible. ‘The truth is, 
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that the rulers and the pegple. the governors and the governed, as 
they are partakers of one common nature, fo are they alike fubje& 
to the fame infirmities and paffions, the fame blindnefs of under-~ 
ftanding, and perverfity of will; and civil contents may arife as 
much from the fault of one, as of the other. The abolition of rank 
and titles is a favourite obje& of our reformers, and they fupport 
their opinion by faying, that there is no real diftinétion between 
one man and another, but what arifes from fuperior talents and 
virtue ; and that the fituation of every man in fociety ought to be 
proportionate’ to his merit. ‘1 his doétrine, it muft be confeffed, is 
very alluring; for few men fuppofe themfelves to be deficient 
either in ability or honefty, and in a competition for honours and 
dignities, the vain and ambitious are apt to indulge flattering ex- 
pectations of fuccefs: but the extinction of rank and titles might 
not be attended with the advantages they imagine. Wealth, which 
is frequently acquired by the exertion of talents, neither fplendid 
or eftimable, mutt bring with it an acceflion of power, and this 
power mutt neceflarily fecure a certain degree of refpeét: and, per- 
haps, in no government that ever ex'fted, has merit, in every cafe, 
met with its due reward, even during the days of its greateft prof- 

rity and virtue; and in the worft of times it has not been wholly 
difregarded. ‘The caufe may be difcovered in the conftitution of 
the human mind, which, although it approves of what is right, yet 
is liable to be mifled by-paffion nd prejudice; and the bulk of man- 
kind maywantdifcernment to appreciate and generofity toreward, real 
virtue, and yet may not be wholly infenfible of its influence; at leaf 
they may entertain a jutt abhorrence of vice. This we muft ac- 
knowledge to be an evil; but, like many other evils, we conceive 
it to be infeperable from our nature. Certain we are, that thofe 
who expect a more jult eftimate of talents and virtue in civil com- 
motions, than under a regular and eftablifhed government, will find 
themfelves miftaken. ‘The qualifications, which are neceflary to 
form a Jeader of a fation, are fuch as no good man will envy. A 
daring and ferocious courage, a dexterous management of the tem- 

ers and difpofition of mankind, an unremitted attention to the ob- 
yet of purfuit, whether of interelt or ambition, unchecked by prin- 
ciple, and unmoved by any of the gentle affetions, with a large 
portion of perfidy and hypocrify form the ftriking features in the 
characters of thoie fuccetsiul ufurpers, who, under the pretence of 
re{cuing their fellow tubjects from imaginary evils, have eftablifhed 
the mott cruel and oppreffive tyranny. We might likewife fuppofe, 
that the corruption of manners, which is always the confequence of 
a civil war, would deter every man who was not loft to all fenfe of 
virtue, from exciting a difturbance in the ftate, or even giving 
countenance to opinions, which, purfued through al] their confe- 
quences, have a tendency to fubvert that order and regular fubordi- 
nation, by which governments are fupported. ‘The opinions we 
have hitherto examined, though propagated with great infolence, 


and puthed to a very dangerous and alarming excefs, are not wholly 
new; but have been adopted in part by the rebellious and feditious 
Of 
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of former times. But it was furely left for the enlightened philofo- 
phers of the prefent age to difcover, that it required only a mo- 
derate fhare ot inte} eét to guide and direct the vatt machine otf go- 
yernment. Yet Xenophoi cdneeived the art of government to be 
extrenly difficult and intricate, and only to be acquired in its full- 
eft cxient by a few favourites of Heaven, who to tranfcendant 
talents united a large portion of virtue and indefatigable induttry : 
and fuch is the model of a perfeét prince, which’ he has given ia 
the «haracter of Cyru_s; and experience, which is a higher authority 
than even Xenophon himitelf has fthewn, that the inceffant labours 
of moralitts and legiflators, even with the aid of religion, have fome- 
times proved inettectual in checking the importunate appetites and 
iriegular paflions of mankind. It has been obferved, by a great 
writer, that in contemplating a curious piece of mechanifm, it re- 
quires no great {kill tu difcover an imperfeétion, though none but 
thofe acquainted with the principles of mechanics, can fully com- 
prehend its various motions, or the full extent of its powers, Such 
is the cafe of our modern philofophers, who find it much eafier te 
cenfure imaginary defects, than to underitand the nature of govern- 
ment, with the duties of princes and the obligations of fubjects. 
After this new method of fimplifying the feience of politics, we 
hear, without furprize, that the crimes of mankind are occafioned 
not by their corrupt nature, but by the reftraints of govern- 
ment; and that religion, morals, and government, fo far from 
being ferviceable, are really prejudicial to the happinefs of man- 
kind. As the only anfwer that ought to be given to this opi- 
nion, teeming with abfurdity and impiety, we fhould recommend 
its advocates to contemplate the fituation of France, where the ex- 
periment has been made. and where we have feen the mott flayi- 
tious crimes committed, not only with impunity, but applaute ; and 
the human mind junk to a ftate of degradation and mifery, per- 
haps unparalleled in the biftory of the world. Yet the revolution 
which gave birth to all this mifchief, was, in its commencement, 
applauded by a numerous party in England, as a great and noble 
atchievement. It ought not to be concealed, that many of thefe 
Ppatriois pretend ta be thocked at the enormities which have fince 
been commivied. But they might have forefeen, had their dif- 
cernment and honefty been equal to their zeal, that the mitery and 
confufion they now deplore were the certain confequences of the 
Principles on which the revolution was founded. But nothing 
that I can adyance againtt innovation, fedition, and inypiety, or in 
favour of order, government, and religion, can be to ferviceable tw 
my countryajen, as the re-publication of the celebrated treatite of 
Sir John Fortefcue in praite of the laws of England; a work writ- 
ten by a man eminently thilled in the laws and conttituiion of this 
country, and converfaut in every kind of Iearning, of Gngular in- 
tegrity and difcernment in the difcharge of his duty as Chief Juf- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, amiable from the mildnefs and 
gentlenefs of his nature, efiimable trom the tieadinets of his at- 
tachment and uujhaken loyalty to his Sovereign in the moit trying 

vicillitude- 
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viciffitudes of fortune, and venerable from his unaffected piety, 
and fincere love of \ irtue and religion. It is difficult to fet bounds 
to the delufions of vanity, or the prefumption of felf-conceit.— 
But we might fuppofe, that to a man who retained the leaft glims 
mering of underiianding, the opinion of fuch a diftinguifhed cha- 
racter as Sir John Fortefeue on a fubjeét, to which he had deyoted 
a Jarge portion of his time and attention, muft have fome weight. 
He had the misfortune to live in turbulent times, and had expe- 
rienced the fad effects of civil difcord. Buy the diiguft he felt-at 
the fury and madnefs of the people did not drive him into the op- 
pofite extreme, and render him an advocate for ab{folute power, 
For in all his writings be appears to have been favourable to the 
liberty of the fubjeét. and in his book on the ditiereace between an 
abfolute and limited monarchy, the nature of that liberty is weil 
explained. We may therefore venture to ailert, without any great 
danger of being miftaken, that if the Enelith conftitution, in the 
days of Henry VI. couid excite the applaute and admiration of 
fuch a man as Sir John lortefene, no wife or good man, after the 
improvements it had received fince that period, would wth to fee 
it fubverted. And in a government fo artificially framed, any 
fudden and material alteration would endanger its cxiitence, by de- 
ftroying the balance of power by which it is upheld. For thofe 
reformers, Who aflume an air of moceration, and declare that it is 
not their defign to overturn the conftitution, but to reftore it to its 
original purity and integrity, feem to forget that the alterations 
which have been made in the government trom the Norman cone 
queft to the prefent time, have been uniformly in favour of the 
liberties of the people. And it would not be dithenit to prove, 
that the greater part of the evils of which they complain may be 
traced t» that licentioufnefs of principle and corruption of mane 
ners, Which in a free ftate it 1s not eafy to check and reftrain. 
"Lhe fate ¢f Sir John Fortefeue’s works, ¢ nfidering their excel- 
ence and the high rank of the outhor, has been fingularly hard. 
Of the greater part of his writings we know little befides the titles, 
though it is faid that they are carefully preferved in our libraries. 
it is much to be lamented, th.t fome perfon, qualified for the tafk, 
has not thought proper t. print them, as every thing written by a 
man of fuch general knowledge muft be valuable. ven the trea- 
tife in praife of the laws (f England was not publifhed till the 
reign «f Henry VIII. and then it ap eared in a mean and pocr 
editi n. Afterwards the learned Mr Selden wrote a preface to it, 
and cnriched it with many excellent annotations ; and, in the year 
1732, it was printed in a {mall folio, in a manner not unworthy 
fuch a performance. ‘The edition of 1741 is very complete. It 
contains the original text of the author in Latin, a good Englith 
tranflation, with Selden’s preface and annotations. Perhaps _ it 
would not be ealy to improve this edition ; but as the copies are 
fearce, and thould it be republithed in it- prefent form, it might be 
to» bulky for orcinary readers, [ conceived that by rendering it more 
portable at would have @ move general circulation, For this pur- 
pote 
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fe I have omitted the Latin original, and given only the Englith 
tranflation. From the notes, I have extraéted thofe patlages which 
appeared to me the moft important and interefting, and have occa- 
fionally inferte : fome remarks of my own. 1 fhall now conclude 
g preface, in which | have perhaps detained the reader too long, 
by obferving that few men are capable of enlightening mankind 
by the difcovery of any mportant truth, or enlarging the general 
ftock of knowledge; and that it is futhcient honour for perions of 
wnoderate talents to admire and reverence thote great and exalted 
fpirits, to whofe comprehenfive views we are indebted for the 
knowledge we poffefs in religion, morals, and politic: ; and by 
whofe exumple.we are encouraged to purfue a line of conduét, 
which can alone fecure to us comfort in this world, and happinefs 
in the next.- And if by rendering the writings of fuch illuftrions 
men more known we fhould rectify talfe opinions, and render 
any of our countrymen more lo al, wife, and religious, we fhall 
not much lament the want of thofe fuperior talents by which fame 
is acquired. For the chief, if not the only, ufe of knowledge is 
to regulate our own conduct, and Communicate the means of bhap- 
pinets to ourfellow-creatures. 

Bath, October, 1799. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


TO man was ever more able to appreciate the merits of deferving, 
, none ever more inclined to expofe the errors and deformity of 
wicked, authors than Dr. Samuel Johnfon ; a name ever dear to the 
friends of religion and learning; and a writer whofe works, while 
thefe hand-maids to human wants are held in veneration among men, 
will never ceafe to convey admonition to the profligate, and know- 
ledge to the ignorant. 

Thefe reflections were excited in my breaft, by obferving the noble 
ftand which Mr. W. Gifford has made againft the blafphemous and 
feditious career of an author, known by a name, to which (ever finee 
he has affumed it) every thing infamous has been annexed ; I mean the 
name ot PETER PINDAR; a man (if fuch he can be called) that 
has proftituted what talents were committed to his charge, to the 
purpofes of that Evil Spirit—that Prince of Darknefs—that Demon of 
Deitruétion, whofe endeavours are invariably exerted to effect (if pof- 
fible) the damnation of every immortal foul. 

To a thinking Chriftian, Mr. Editor, what can be a more awful 
confideration than that which arifes from beholding the ftate of a fel. 
low creature fo circumftanced. 

/f the Gofpel of our Saviour be (as it undoubtedly is) the Gofpel of 
truth, what does it threaten for fuch enormous tranfgreffions of its pre- 
cepts unrepented of? the very thought is fufficient to. terrify the 
moft hardened, and convert the moit abandoned. ‘That this fame 
Peter Pindar, who has, in his various writings, palpably and fhame- 
fully 
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fully violated the laws of God and man, may be fo terrified and con. 


verted, every good Chriftian mutt earneftly hope and pray. But re- 


pentance, Mr. Editor, can never be looked for from any finner, till 
his mind is duly impreffed with a fenfe of his wickednefs. 

In the hope of producing this effeét upon the mind of this wretched 
man, I fhall beg you to infert the following paflage from the works 
of that author, whofe name I have above mentioned. It is a paflage 
peculiarly worthy the attention of every author, but of none more 
than Peter Pindar. 

‘¢ The wickednefs of a Loo/e or profane author, in his writings, is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken ravither ; 
not only becaufe it extends its effects wider (as a peftilence that taints 
the air is more deftructive than poifon infuled in a draught) but be- 
caufe it is committed with cool dehberation. By the inftantaneous 
violence of defire, a good man may fometimes be furprized before re- 
fiction can come to hisrefeue. When the appetites have ftrengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not eafily refitted or fupprefied ; 
but for the frigid villainy of ftudious lewdness, (Oh Peter!!!) for 
the calm malignity of laboured impiety, (Oh Peter!!!) what 
apology can be invented? What punifhment can be adequate to the - 
erime of him who retires to folitude for the refinement of debauchery, 
(Oh Peter!!!) who tortures his fancy and ranfacks his memory only 
that he may leave she world lefs virtuous than he found it; that he 
may or the hopes of the rifing generation, and fpread {nares for 
the foul with more dexterity.”” O! for Heaven’s fake, for one mo- 
ment paufe and confider, Peter, reflect: examine your own writings, 
as you regard your own foul ; 1 them you will find that frigid vil- 
lainy of itudious lewdnefs ; t# them you will find that calm malignity 
of laboured impiety, for which no apology can be invented; and you 
will be compelled to allow, that no punifhment can be adequate to the 
crime of him, who retires to folitude for the refinements of debauchery, 
who tortures his fancy, and ranfacks his memory, only that he may 
leave the world lefs virtuous than he found it; that he may intercept 
the hopes of the rifing generation, and fpread fnares for the foul with 
more dexterity. ‘This may lead you to repentance, to amendment, to 
comfort when death approaches, to pardon when the trumpet founds 
to judgement. ‘That it may do fo, none more earneftly defires than 


‘Mr. Editor, 


Your humble fervant, 
JUVENIS, 





INTERNAL FEELING, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


WAS much pleafed to fee in a late Number of your very excel- 
lent publication, fome remarks on the very delufive and dangerous 
tendency ot being guided by Internal Feeling. 1 could have wifhed 
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Internal Feeling. Ted | 


your correfpondent had faid more, and as I have feen fome of its 
fatal effects myfelf, 1 was induced to give you a few obfervations on 
that fubject, hoping they may claim a corner in your far-extended 
Mifcellany. A perfon who gives way to every vifionary allufion 
which is raifed in his mind; whether the effect of a great nervous 
irritability, or of an early prejudice, or prepoffeffion, itrongly fixed 
to his ideas, when /en/fatren, and not reafox, was his guide, mutt be 
led away into the mott abfurd extravagancies ; and if he do not call 
in reafon to his.aid, and endeavour to repel the illufion, he wilk be 
immediately hurried down the ftream of enthufiafm. 

‘« Internal Feeling,’’? as your correfpondent very juttly obferves, 
is the corner-ftone of Quakerifm. Any ignorant perfon (for, Mr. 
Editor, had he even common fenfe, he mutt fee through the illufion), 
being more than ufually ftricken by fomething fpoken at Meeting, 
which may happen to be analogous to his Internal Feelings,’’ ims 
mediately hails the tamultuons tranfport of his nerves as divine coms 
munications ; and, inftead of calling in reafon to his aid, he is led 
by this de/ufive faadow, this vtfonary rapture, to fancy himfelf in. 
fpired. He becomes an enthufiait, and fets himfelf up as a man in- 
{pired by God to fpeak to the people. Enthufiafm and fuperftition 
are the Sola and Charybdis ot religion ; and happy, thrice happy ! 
are they who can fteer clear ot thofe dangerous rocks and whirlpools ! 

Enthufiafm always covers the countenances of its votaries with me- 
jancholy, anda kind of fullen auflerity ; at the fame time it wears 2 
very {pecious appearance in the eyes of the ignorant multitude. What 
cin be more vague and indeterminate than thofe ‘ Intesnal Feel. 
ings ?”? 

Examine well your hearts, ye, who credit the poffeffion of thofe 
delufive, vifionary, rapteres, as fervors breathed from heaven! Ex. 
amine well, and you will foon fee the origin from whence they fprung, 
from pride, vanity, and felf- conceit / Can you deny it, ye votaries 
of enthufiam ? what! is it not the groflelt vanity to believe youre 
felves the favoured children of God ? To dare to tell a multitude of 
your fellow-creatures, whom you have invited to hear you preach, 
that you are the agentsof God, that you dare not proceed one word 
further in vour difcourfe ; did not the fpirit of God give you utter= 
ance!!! Such is the ‘* Haming language,”’ I have repeatedly heard 
tron the humble and lowly hearted Quakers. 

‘Thank God! they make no converts, except amongft the ignorant. 
A cultivated mind, an underitanding of the pureit fort, would be 
fhocked at fuch, I was almoit going to fay, blafphemy. ‘Their re- 
ligion is one mafs of enthufiafm; they give way to every rapturous 
nonfente that tuggefts itfelf to their minds. Give me leave to clofe 
thefe remarks by an oppotite quotation from ‘Dr. Blaire, after thewin 
“that it is of che utmoit importance to guard againit enthufiafm on 
the owe hand, and fuperitition on the other,”” he concludes with this 
excellent advice, which I particularly recommend to be well con- 
lidered by the fociety of Quakers—‘* Let us thew the world that 
“a religious temper, is a temper /edutey Not fad; that a religious bea 
* haviour 
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¢ haviour is a behaviour regulated not fif and formal.” * Thug 
* we fhall ufe the world as not abufing it ;’” we thall pafs through its 
* various changes with the leaft difcompofure, and we fhall vindicate 
© religion from the reproaches of thofe who would attribute to it ex. 
© thufiaftic joys, or flavi/b terrors. We fhall thew that it is @ ra. 
© tional rule of life, worthy of the perfection of God, and fuited to 
© the nature and fate of man.” 
I am, Sir, your fincere well-wither, 


March 19, 1800. A « CONSTANT READER,” 





THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL. 
7 TROUBLE not myfelf about the manner of my future exift- 


ence. I content myfelf with believing, even to pofitive con. 
viétion, that the power that gave me exiftence is able to continue 
it in any form and manner he pleafes either with or without this 
body ; and it appears more probable to me «hat I fhall continue to 
exift hereafter than that I] fhould have had exiftence as I now have 
before that exiftence began.” Tuomas Paine. 

«¢ I look beyond the bounds of human life for the reward of our 
facrifices and the felicity of our re-union, how ? in what manner? I am 
ignorant. 1 only feed that it ought to be fo.” =Mapam Rovanp. 

‘© Buffoon faid that an immortal renown was the mott powerful 
of death-bed confolations.’’ Monrtuty Review. 

To anfwer fuch flimfy attacks as thefe upon our faith, by a regular 
train of argument, would be to pay an extravagant compliment to 
the vanity and arrogance of human folly ; a divine of the northern 
{chool has done it better in the beautiful ftory of La Roche ; and, 

thaps, the following fragment will be found calculated to have a 
fimilar effect. 

Alas my Jane ! 

He was delighted with the work of his own hands,he faw it beau. 

tiful. He made it good, and took it to himtelf. 


I had a daughter fweetly fair 

With hazlecye, and auburne hair; 
A dimple too, in either cheek, 

And cherry lips ; fhe could not fpeak 
She was fo young ; yet fhe could look 
Her meaning juit as if fhe’d fpoke, 
Oft in her eyes I ufed to gaze, 
Delighted with her infant ways, 
And play’d, and look’d, and play’d again ; 
So watchful never to give pain, 

That the was pleas’d, and feldom cry’d, 
Except when fomething was deny’d, 
Which fterner duty ordered fo, 

And this, forfooth, would caufe her woe ; 
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The Cr ifttan and the Infidel. 


But then it went fo foon away 

That we did little elfe but play : 

She jutt could run, I think I fee 
Her infant form approaching me, 

A bunch of flowers in either hand, 
Like little fylph from fairy land : 
She rooted was within my heart, 

So that I thought I could not part 
From little Jane, I lov’d her fo 3 

But yet a journey I mutt go, 

And leave my little girl behind 

To nurfe’s care ; it griev’d my mind, 
For I had fears, forboding fears 
Which forced away the filver tears ; 
And made me tremble ;_ yes and figh ; 
Though I co: 1d give no reafon why. 
Oh! ye, who know a parent’s cares 
Whole every with fome darling fhares, 
Though abfent long, and far away, 
You cling to that aufpicious day 
When you agzin fhall eager kifs 

The {weet controller of your blifs ! 


And fo did 1; the day was come 
And I had fondly journeyed home ; 
Alas my Jane! fhe was not dead. 

She ftill could lift her fickly head ; 

And ftill could fmile ; and ftill would try 
Torun, becaufe papa was nigh ; 

And when fhe could not feei’d to fay, 
Papa be chearful ; peihaps, 1 may ; 
Then turn, and give me fuch a look 

As all the parent in me fhook ; 

I faw the ftruge¢les in her heart ; : 

For well fhe knew that we muft part. 


—_—_—_—— —_—_——— i 8 8 
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My little infant now is gone ; 

And why fhould | her lofs bemoan : 
Through glafs of iaith J plainly {ee 
That the is happier far than me, 

Her golden harp the tunes fo fweet, 
When fitting at her Siviour’s feet, 
That I could like to go and heat 

I fometimes think ; and fhed a tear, 
(No tear of forrow but of joy) 

The hymas that now my child employ : 
Far from the wars which roar fo near 
She’s landed fafe ; and free from fear : 
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MISCELLANIES, 


No ruffian rude fhall ever {tain 

The innocence of little Jane : 

Angels do fit and lien, round, 

I make no doubt, on heavenly ground ; 
And every voiee in chorus raife 


To fing the lov’d redeemer’s praife. 


It was a beautiful fower. It was committed to my care; and [ 
watched over it with the tendereit affection ; but I loved it, perhaps, 
too well, and it was taken from me in mercy. ‘This is nothing, 
certainly, to the reader ; but the quetlion which involves the moral, 
is of fome import ; has not the Chriltian decidedly the advantage over 
the Infidel, all things confidered even here ? W.A. 


_ —— + Oe + ~ — 








TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


6 ies writings of the late Mr. Jones of Nayland will-long endear 

his name to every Chriftian, and to every admirer of the Britith 
Conftitution, in Church and State. They breathe fuch a fpirit of 
piety to God, and fuch benevolence to man, that they will continue 
to be read and admired, as jong as piety, loyalty, and learning fhall 
be revered and cultivated by Chriilians. 

In order, Mr. Editor, that your readers may have an: opportunity 
of admiring, and you, at the fame time, of perpetuating in your 
valuable page, the letter, written by this great and good man, on 
the death of his wife, which but fhortly preceded his own, I take’ 
leave to tranfmit to you a copy of fuch letter, as taken from the 
Gentleman’s s Magazine, to the Editors of whom u was communicated 
by the worthy Dr. Giafle. It will be an ornament to your Publica. 
tion, for a more admirable compofition of the kind {carcely ever came 
from the pen of its author. Ii its piety and elegance fhall afford but 
half the pleafure to you and your readers that they have to the writer 
of this, 1 thall be happy in ‘th inking, that I have been at all inilru- 
mental in further communicating it to the public, through the medium 
of a publication, which its aathor highly approved, and which every 

good man muft approve, becaule undertaken and hitherto carried on, 
in defence and fupport of the Chriitian religion, of civil government, 
of the Britith Contlitution, of found Jearning, and of every thing 
that is valuable to the beft intereits of haman kind. 

‘That its effeets mav be commenfurate with the intentions of its 
Editors, is the fervent prayer of, 


Your hearty well-wifher, 


Lincoln's Inn, April 18oo. S. W. P. 


M¥ 











Letter from Mr. Fones of Nayland. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, Feb. 10 
td 


HOUGH I am ina very low and forrowful flate, from the 
preflure of a troublefome memory upon a broken heart, [ am 
not infenfible to the expreilions of your kind contfolatory letter; for 
which I heartily thanx you, and pray tha’ the effeét of i may re- 
nfain with me. The profpect which has been before me for feveral 
weeks patt, has kept my mind (too weak and foft upon all tender 
occafions),under continual. a: d, a. I feared, infupportable agitation ; 
till, after a painful ftruggle, no relief could |e found, but by bow- 
ing my head with filent jubmiffion to the will of God; which came 
to ‘pats but a few days before the fatal ftroke. | have found it 
pleatant in time patt to do the w rk of God, to demonttrate his 
wifdom, and to defend his truth, to the hazard of my quict and my 
reputation; but, O my dear frend! I never kne» ill now, what 
it was to faffer the will of God; although my lite hai never been 
long free from trial. and troubles. Neither was I fenfible of the 
evil of Adam's tranfyreflions till it took effe@ upon the life of my 
bietled companion, of whom teithcr I nor the world was worthy. 
if I could judy ze of this cafe as an indifferent perfon, I thould fee 
creat reafon to give thanks and glory to God for his mercies. We 
hal every preparatory ¢. mmfort; and ceath at laft came in fuch a 
form, as to teem ditarmed of his fting. A Chriftian clergyman 
of this neighbourheod, who is my good friend, adminiftered the 
communion to her in her bed-chamber, while fhe ws well enough 
to kneel by the fide of him; and he d clared to me afterwards, 
that he was charmed aad edited by the fight; for, that the peace 
of Heaven was vifible in her countenance. I faw the fame; and 
would have given my lite if that lo k could hav: been taken and 
preferved; it would have been a ferm. no the end of the world. 
On the laft evening fhe fate with me in the parlour, where I am 
now writing; and | read the lesl ns of the day to her as ufual, in the 
firft of which there was this remarkable patlage—‘* and the time 
diew nigh .hat | maf die.” Of this 1 felt the effo&s, but made 
no remarks. On her lati iorniug we expetted her below ftairs; but, 
at eleven o'cloci:, as I was going out to church to join with the 
congregation in praying for her, an alarming drowfinefs had feized 
upon her, and ie teemed as a perfon literally falling afleep; till, 
at the point of noon, it appeared that fhe was gone; but the 
article of ber dying couid not be diftingnithed, it was more like a 
tranflatiom, I have reafon. to remember with great thankfulnef:, 
that her lite was preforve! a year longer than I expected; in con- 
fequence of which L nad te ble fling of her attendance to h Ip and 
comtort me under a tedious illnefs of the lat Summe r, under which 
U thould ‘probably hav f nk if fhe had been taken away fooner, 
It fo pleated God, that when fhe grew worfe, I became better, and 
able to attend her with all the ze ms the tendereft affe@iion could in- 
{pire. Bu how different were our fervices, the, though with the 
12 weakneis 
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weaknefs of a woman, and in her feventy-fifth year, had the for- 
titude of aman, I mean a Chriftian.—And all her converfation 
tended to leffon the evils of life, while it infpired hope and patience 
under them. The fupport which the adininiftered, was of fuch a 
fort, as might have been expected from an angel; while I, when my 
tura came, was too much overwhelmed with the ‘affliQion of a weak 
mortal.. My lofs comprehends every thing that was moft valuable 
to me upon earth. I have Jott the manager, whofe vigilant at- 
tention to my worldly affairs, and expert method of ordering my 
family, preferved my mind at liberty to purfue my ftudies without 
lofs oi time, or diftraétion of thought; I have loft my Almoner, 
who knew and underfood the wants of the poor better than I did ; 
and was always ready ‘o fupply them to the beft of cur ability. J 
have loft my councellor, who generally knew what was beft to be 
done in different cates, and"to whom I always found it of fome 
advantage to fubmit my compofitions, and whofe mind being 
little difturbed with paflions, was always inclined to peaceable an: i 
Chriftian meafures ; | have loft my example, who alw ays obierved 
a ftrict method of daily devotion, from which nothing could divert 
her, and whofe patience under every kind of trial teemed invin- 
cible. She was bletied with the rare gift of an equal chearful tem- 
per; and preferved it under a long courfe of ill health, [ may fay 
for forty years; “to have reached ler age, would to her have been 
impoflible, without that quiet humble fpirit, which never admitted 
of murmuring and complaining, either in herfelf or others; and 
patient quiet futterers were the favourite objeéts of her private 
charities. It might be of ufe to fome good people to know, that 
fhe had formed her mind after the rules of the excellent Bifhop 
Taylor, in his Holy living and dying; an author of whom fhe was 
a great admirer in common with her dear friend Bithop Horne. 
} have loft my companion, whofe converfation was fufficient of itfelf, 
if the world was abfent—to the furprize of fome of my neighbours, 
who remarked how much of our time we fpent in folitude, and 
wondered what we could find to converfe about. But her mind 
was fo well furnithed, and her objects fo well feleéted, that there 
were few great fubjects in which we had not a common intereft. 
I have oft my beft friend, who, regardlefs of herfelf, ftudied my 
eafe and advantage in every thing. Thefe things may be fimall to 
others, but they are great to me; and though they are gone asa 
vilion of the night, the memory of them wil] always be upon my 
mind, during the remainder of my journey, which I muit now 
travel alone.—Neverthelets, if the word of God be my companion, 
and his Holy Spirit my guide, I need not be folitary—till I fhall 
Once more join my departed Saint, never more to be feparate¢ ; 
which God grant in his cood time, according to his word and 
promise, in our Lord and Saviour Jetus Chritt. 
Prom your faithful and afflicted, 
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Dr. Rosison’s Proofs of a Con/piracy, See 


UR readers have already feen that this excellent work of the 
O learned Profeffor haf rouzed the in‘ignation and called forth 
the attacks of fome of the leading Philof phifts of Germany. On 
this fubject fome farther remarks w ill be found in the correfpondence 
between Mr. Walker and a Profeffor Boéctiger, inferted in the Ap- 
pendix to the Sixth Volume of our Review. ‘To the able defence of 
Dr. Robifon, by the former, we have little to add; the Doctor’s 
character ftands too high, both in the literary and the moral world, 
to require a fingle comment from us. But we have derived confider- 
able fatisfa@tion from the perufal of a letter from a Pruffian Officer to 
Dr. Robifon, and of another from the King of Pruffia to that Officer, 
who has recently tranflated the work in gueftion into German, and 
prefented a copy of it to his Sovercign@ It will, perhaps, be a mat. 
ter of furprife to moft of cur readers to find that fo much care has 
been taken to fupprefs this work in Germany 3; a circumttance which 
muft be confidered by every impartial perfon, as a {trong pre/umptive 
proof of its authenticity ; and as a certai proot of the impreffion 
which it has made on the minds of the Illuminati. While we are on 
this topic, we cannot refrain from laying before our readers an anec- 
dote which has lately been communic ated to Uss and which perfectly 
correfponds with the Chevalier Von Hamelbe ‘rg’s account. Gofchen, 
a bookfeller at Lei ipzig, it is faid, had engaged a perfon to make a 
haity tranflation of Pro for Robifon’s book, and nearly a dozen fheets 
had been printed, when an En; giithman, who {poke German, with all 
the purity and fluency of a native, came to his houfe, and telling 
him, that he had himfelf already tranflated the work and that it would 
appear within a week, perfuaded Gofchen, to fell him his edition, 
for a handfome price, which was immediately paid. By this means, 
Gofchen’s Tranflation was fupprefled, and the aay never appeared. 
The fame thing, we have been afiured, occurred at Berlin! 

If our readers fhould alfo be furprifed at i approbation beftowed 
on Dr. Robifon’s Work by ihe King of Pruiic, their furprife will, 

st leaft, be mingled with pleafure. We trait that his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty will now be induced to inveftigate the nature, tendency, and 
extent of thefe Jacobinical atfoctations, which threaten to fubvert 
every throne, and to dettroy all legitimate authority. For our part, 
we haften to pay a tribute of juftice, by declaring that the informa. 
tion which we have recently received, refpecting the principles of his 
Majefty, and the motives of his public condu¢t, has produced a ma- 
rege change in our opinion of him ; and, tl hough we mutt full deplore 

the effect of that conduet, and ftili queftion its wifdom and its policy, 
we cannot but acknowledge the ftrength of the provocation by which 
we now underftand it to have been influenced. 

It will not, we apprehend, be denied that the King of Pruffia is, 
at leaft, as competent to judge of the authenticity and merits of Dr. 
Robifon’ s work, as any of the German Literati und Philofophitts, éither 
on a Continent or in England ; nor will his Majetly’s impartiality 

1 the fubject, we conceive, be called in queflion, We ftrenuoufly 
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recommend it therefore to the contemptible feribblers, and defigning 
critics, who have been hitherto fo lavith in their cenfures, to check 
their prefumption in future, and to bow, with fubmiflion, to an au- 
thority, which they themfelyes would “ been the firit to invoke. 

It is proper to obfery e, that we have Dr. Robtfon’s exprefs per- 
miffion to publith the following letters ; and it is equally proper to 
ftate, that, notwithitinding the perfect co-incidence of princ iple be- 
tween the Doctor and ourfelves, it is the very firft literary favour 
which we have received from him. have reafon, however, to 
flatter ourfelves, that it will not be the laft. 


Letter from the Chevalier Von Hamevserc to Dr. Rosison. 


Monfieur, 
J’AI trouvé moyen, aprés des Jongues et d’inutiles recherches, de 
deterrer enfin votre ouvrage precieux fur les focietés fecrettes, qu’on 
a feu fi bien fupprim eren Allem: igne qu'il n’etaic pas poflible de l’avoir. 
Mais enfin je I’ aieu, et jel’ at communigné, ian Amis tres diflingues 
tant par leur caractere que par leur rang. Et tous I netres de fon excel- 
lence, ils m’ont engagé a Ja traduire en Allemande. Cependant je’ ai 
cru qu'il ne fuffifait pas de la traduire feulement; mais qu’il s’agiffait 
de la mettre fous ks yeux de nos Souverains, qui y font les plus in- 
terefles. Comme toute la merite eft a vous Monfic ur, j’ai cru devoir 
vous envoyer cy-joint la reponte du Rot mon maitre, qui, comme 
vous voyez, l’a {gu apprecier, et en reconnoitre le prix. Et fi vous 
croyez que cette lettre putfle fervir a appuver la bonne caufe, vous etes 
le maitre d’en faire tel ufage qu’il vous plaira. Au refle je vous prie 
Monticur de vouloir bien me communiquer vos remarques ulicrizures fur 
cette matiere intereffante, dont vous avez fait voir toute linportance, 
pour pouvoir les metcre au profit, en cas qu’une feconde edition en 
foit necefiuire. Je vous previens aulli Mo nfieur q ie je 1’ a1 augmente de 
quels ques noies, et des faits - font tombes fous ma connoiilance, et 
gui Prouvene ey idemmenic nt, sil en etoit befoin encore, €t VOSs afler- 
tions et les dangers des Soave rains comme de tous les Etats polices 
ou ces fociciés fant tolerés,  Veuilles etre convaincu Monfieur de 12° 
confideration dittingueée avec liguelle j’ at Vhonneur d’etre 
Montteur, 
Votre tres humble et trés obeiffant ferviteur 
de Minden en Weftphalie Von HAMELBERG, 
ce 27 Juillet, 1800. Major dans l’infanterie Pruffienne, 
et Chevalier de Ordre du Merite, 


(Tranflation.) 
Sir, 


THAVE at lat, after a long fearch, fucceeded in my endeavours 
to obtain your v Bell work on the Secret Societies, which was fo 
thoroughly fuppreficd in Germany, that “it was not poilible to procure 
acopv o' tt.) As toon as | obtained it, I communicated it to fome 
fricnd., a: much dittinguifhed by their character as by their talents ; 
who, being ali convinced of its cacellence, perfuaded me to tranflate it 
intg 
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gnto German. I conceived, however, that it was not fufficient to 
tranflate it merely ; but that it would be proper to fubinic it to the 
infpection of our Sove reagns, who are the molt intereited in the infor. 
mation which it contains. As the whole merit of the work is yours, 
Sir, I telt it to be my duty to fend you the inclofed anfwer from the 
King my matter, who, as you will fee, has duly ap preciated it, a and 
acknowledged its value. And fheuld you be of opinion that it will 
ferve the good caufe, you are at liberty to make any ule of it which 

*7ou may think proper. 

I requelt, Sir, you will have the goodnefs te communicate to me 
your farther remarks on this interefting fubject, the importance of 
which you have fully demonftrated, in order that I may be enabled 
to avail myfelf of them, in cafe a fecond edition thould be called tor. 
‘l think it neceffary, Sir, to apprize you, that I have added fome 
notes, and fome facts which have come within my knowledge, and 

which evidently prove (were any further prom required) both the truth 
of your aflertions, and the re: lity ot the dangers to which the Sove- 
reigns, as well as all the regular governments, are expofed, wherever 
thefe Societies are tolerated, 1! beg you will be convinced, Sir, of the 
diftinguifhed coniideration with which I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your moft humble and moit obedient fervant, 
Minden, in np se VON HAMELBERG, 
July 27, 1800. Major mm the Pruflian Infantry, 
and Knight of the Order of Merit. 


—  ————— eee eaten ee ee eee eee -_—_— —_ 


Letter from the Kine of Prussta to “the Chevalier 
Von HaMeELBeERG, 
(Adfchrifi) 
Mein licber Major Von HamMevBere, 

DIE von Euch uberterzte, mit Euren Schreiben von 3 Martz 
eingerichtet, Schrift ferze die {chadlichkeit aller geheimen Gefell- 
{chatcen en das heliite Licht, und Thr babt Euch daher durch diefe 
Aroeit ein befonder s Verdicnit um das Teutfche Vatetland erworben, 
wo.doer Ich Ech gern meine hodchitte Aap cnet mit meinem 
auirichtigen danke tar dis mir mii getheilre exemplar, hiedurch zu 
erkennen geben wall, ais Euer wohl affectionirter Konig, 

KFRIEDERICH WILHELM, 

Charlottenburg 1 25 Fulinsy 1800. 


( lranflat:on.) 
My dear Major eaameinery, 

THE work which you have tranflited and communicated to me, 
with your letter of March 35 expofes the pernicious tendency of all 
fecret Societies in the clearett nF sht ; and it is entitled toa ‘onfider- 
able degree of merit wich your countrymen. IL therefore moit wil- 
lingly exprefs my warmett fatistaction, and moit fincere thanks, for 


the copy which has been tranfmicted to me, and hereby announce my 


approbation of the work, as 
‘Charlottenberg, Your affectionate King, 


July 25, 1800. FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
14 ON 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ON THE SUBMERSION OF SWALLOWS. 


E have extracted the following extraordinary account of 
the fubmerfion of fwallows from an American publication, 
and have only to remark on it, that Mr. Pollock is 2 gentleman of 


moft re{pectable charaéter, aud unimpeached veracity. 


SiR, 

THE fubftance of what is contained in the enclofed letter, was 
related by the writer, in an accidental converfation on the cifap- 
pearance of fwallows. As he had preferved a memorandum of the 
facts, and the utmoft reliance could be placed on the accuracy of 
the ftatement, I thought it of too much importance, in relation toa 
much agitated queftion in natural hiftory, to be withheld trom the 
public. More particularly as, from its coincidence in time, it may 
ferve to confirm a fimilar fact, ftated in the Medical Repofitory, 
vol. ii. p. 178, as obferved by Mr. Peter Cole, in this city; the 
truth of which is quettioned by an anonymous writer in the third 
volume, p. 241, of the fame work, who regards the opinion of the 
fubme rfion of fwallows as exploded. Mr. Pollock has obligingly 
complied with my request to make the fact known, by fe nding me 
the enclofed, with liberty to infert it, with bis name, in your ufeful 
Magazine. ‘That the fwallows cou'd defcend, in {pite of their {pe- 
cific levity, to the bottom of fo deep and rapid a river as the Hudfon, 
or remain there during the winter, is not, perhaps, to be gee 
Yet the fact of their Jubmer): on, after the te iiimony of Mr. P. and 
Mr. S. men of undoubted verac ty, cannot be quettioned. Their 
continuance in a torpid ftate, and re-appearance, are different quef- 
tions, which remain t> be decided. ‘The apparent impofiibility of 
their exiftence under water, avifing from their peculiar organization, 
fhould make us very doubtful, but not abtolutely to reject the utter 
poflibility of the tact. For ¢ natura! hiftory’ says Kolm, who, with 
the reft of the Swedish naturalitts, defends the Ardernation of fwal- 
lows, in lakes. ponds, marfhes, and caverns, ‘ as all other hiftories, 
depends not alw ays on the intrinfic degree of tenes 4 , but upon 
facts founded on the teftimony of people of noted veracity.” Reafon- 
ings and conieétures on the taé here ftated, I Jeave to naturalitts. 
It is to be hoped, that it may uot be thought unworthy of the no- 





a 


* The houfe of Mr. Pollock is ftuated near the margin of the 
Hudfon, about two hundred yards from the battery. ‘Lhe river is 
about a mile and a half wide, and irom feven to nie f>' homs deep, 
and runs with a flrong and vi apid tide . Mr. P. does not recolleét 
the {pecies of fwa'low which then difappeared. ‘The Barn Swal- 
low, ( Hirundo rujiica) CO) hithney Swallow, ( Hirundo pela/gia) the Sand 
or Bank Martin, (Hirxndo riparia) and the Purple Martin, (Hirundo 
pupurca) all frequent and build their habitations in this city and 
its neighbourhood. 
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On the Submerfion of Swallows. Itt 
genious Dr. Barton, who has al- 


tice of the learned, candid, and ing 
ready beftowed fo much attention on the fubject. 


° I am, &c. 
W. J. 


« On the afternoon of the 241th of Auguft, 1708, I was fitting in 
my parlour, which looks towards the North river, about fifty feet 
from the bank, in company with our mutual friend Mr. Jacob Se- 
bor. Gur attention was attracted by numerous flights of birds, 
which appeared to come acrofs the town trom the eaftward, and defcend 
iinmediately into the river. So fingular an appearance excited our 
particular obfervation, We went our and ftood clofe to the bank, and 
then regs that what we at firft imagined to be black-birds, 
were actually fwallows; and that, as foon as the various flock had 
cleared the houfes, and got dire@ly over the river, they plunge d into 
the water, and di{ippeared, This was not confined to the vicinit ty 
of the place en ‘re we ftood, but was the cafe as far as the eye could 
reach, up and down the river, and continued without ceffation for 
nearly two hours, when the clofing of the evening prevented our far- 
ther obfervation. . 

«© Aware of the importance of affording any additional information 
on this long difput ed queftion in the natural hiftory’ ot the fwallow, I 
procured a telefcope, and watched attentively many of the flocks from 
their firfl appearance until their immerfion, continuing my eye fixed 
upon the {pot long enough to be fully convinced that rot one of the 
birds returned to the furtace again. Indeed, one flock of about two 
hundred birds plunged into the water within thirty yards of us, and 
initantly difappeared, warhout the leaft appearance of oppofition that 
might be expected to arife from their natural buoyancy ; and, at the 
fame time, the evening was fo ferene, and the river fo unruffled, that 
no deception of our tight could poffibly have occurred, 

« When the birds firtt came in view, after crotiing the town, their 
flight was eafy and natural ; but when they defcended near to the 
water, they appeared much agitated and diftreffed, flying in a confufed 
manner againit each other, as if the love of lite, common to all animals, 
impelled them to revolt againft this law of nature impofed upon their 
fpecies. * As fome time has elapfed fince the above mentioned fa&s 
occurred, I thought it proper, be fore I gave you Mr. Sebor’s name, 
as having been a witnefs to them, to confult his recollection on the 
fubjeét, and I have pleafure in affuring you he dittinétly remembers 
every citcuinftance | have recited, and af which I made a memorandum 
at the time. ‘* It may be worthy of remark, that as far as my obfer- 
ation went, the fwallows totally difappeared on the 24th of Augutt, 
3798; for, during the remainder of that year I did not fee one, 


** H, POLLOCK,” 
$¢ New York, 18th July, 1800." 
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POETRY. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


N France, as in England, there have been difputes, without end, 
as to the commencement of the 18:h century. Lalande, the 
aftronomer, has been applied to on th: occafion, by a number of per- 
fons. He endeavours, in the following manner, to put an end to 
the queftion, which he fays was equally agitated at the end of the 
Jaft century, ‘* Many perfons,’’ fays he, ‘ imagine that, becaufe 
after having counted feventeen they count eighteen, that the century 
muft be changed ; but this is an ilufion: for, when a hundred pounds 
are to be counted, we muft pafs from ninety-nine and we arrive at a 
hundred ; we have changed the ten before we have finifhed the hun- 
dred.’ “ Whatever kind of calculation,’’ he adds, ‘‘ is to be made, 
we commence by one, and finithed by one hundred: nobody has ever 
thought of beginning at o and finifhing by gg:’’ thus he concludes 
the year 1800 to belong inconteftably to the eighteenth, or old cen- 
tury. In the year 1700, feveral pamphle: s were publifhed on a 
fimilar conteit : the aiivonomer obferves that he has four of them in 
his library, and they are, moit probably, not all that were written 
ppon it, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
N odd incident lately happened, at the Cornwall. General- Infir. 
mary. Whullt feveral gentlemen were fitting in one of the rooms, 

where two windows, oppofite to each other, had been thrown open, @ 
noife as of the fluttering of wings was heard, and a large bird that 
entered at one window and went out at the other, was no fooner 
perceived than it difappeared, One of the company faw it plainly 
enough to pronounce it to be a hawk ; when a {parrow was aimoft 
immicdiately difcovered, that had enken refuge in a corner of the 
room, 

It iscertain, that birds, whether wild or tame, have been known 
to fly to man as their protector, when purfued by the hawk or the 
kite; and that the latter has, often, purfued them boldly within a 
thort diftance of a dwelling-houfe, or pounced upon them within a 
poultry-yard. Burt this feems to be an uncommon inftance of daring- 
nefs or temerity ; though, perhaps, it fearcely deferves to be recorded 
as a phenomenon i in Natural Hiitory. Trivial, however, as it may 
appear in the eyes of the ornithologitt, a Roman Angur would have 
been difpofed to confider it as a portentous occurrence : accuftomed 
to predict future events from the flight of the vulture or the buzzard, 
he would probably have regarded it, as fignally aufpicious to our 
RCW 
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pew inftitution*. And the peer inight have expreffed in fuch language 
has the following, the fentiments of the d:viner. 


a 
66 His fluttering prey, amid this dome, 
Imypx Tuas fA purfue, 
Thro’ the iong airv-window’d room 
"The bird of rapine flew. 


s¢ While, fearce defcried, on pinions fleet 
‘he tyrant elane’d away ; 
Affrighre!, crouching at uny feet, 
A feeble fparrow lay. 


. 


66 Far off, th’ aérial murderer fail’d 
To feancer deadly tear ; 
But 'o, the little trembler hail’d 
A ture afylum here. 


s* Thus, the dread minifter of fate 
Inen: hts rage to wreak 
On homen kind, to each retreat 
Purfues the faint and weak. 


66 Yer, if amidit thefe walls, perchance, 
He catch the patient’s eyes ; 
Scarce is he feen, with fudden glance, 


When off difarm’d he flies. 


«© What though he ftretch the bloody fang ? 
Here, jierc his threats were vain ; 
The fick forgetting every pang ; 
The wounded every pain!’’ 


I cannot clofe my letter, without ftating one plain faét, of more 
value than all the poetry in the world; that the Cornwall General 
Infirmary is, at prefent, in a most flourifhing ftate; and that, 
chiefly from the exertions of its good and generous patron Lorp Dg 
DunsTANvILie, it is likely to profper long, ‘ to the healing of 
the /ick and the bruifed,” and to the relief of many who “ had xe 
comforter”? 


I remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 
Truro, Sept. 13th 1800. S. T. 





a of 


* Such an incident would have fuggefted at once to our forefathers, 
heraldic arms appropriate to an Hofpital, And, in truth, a poor 
ipsrrow refcued (even in a room of the infirmary whither he had fled 
for fhelter) from his rapacious purfuer, is not unpleafingly emblematic 
of the inftitution. 
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¥i4 HISTORY. 
LINES, addreft to a Gentleman and his Family on their Departure 
Jrom their Country-Houje, in September, 1800. 
I. 
HILE, joyous ’mid the vernal blooms, 
My * warblers fleek their golden plumes 
And chaunt their woodnotes clear ; 
I bid them, thro’ my laurel fprays, 
Still glance their hues, and pour their lays, 
Nor heed the pafling year. 
Il. 
But, tranfient as the bluth of fpring, 
Far, far away, cach vagrant wing 
Betrays the unpitying breatt ;: 
And, as its gleam my heart deceives, 
I mark, among the thivering leaves, 
A folisary neil. 
Ill. 
Ye too, while fummer-funs are gay, 
My every ardent wilh repay 
With focial converfe kind: 
But, when the winds blow cold and drear, 
Leave, as ye fudden difappear, 
A lonely roof behind. 
IV. 
Yet fhall my warblers, blithe again, 
Burnifh the plume, and trill the ftrain, 
. As wintry tempefis ceafe : 
And, fhall your fmiles new luflre grant 
"To thofe chill walls? Again, the Aunt 
Reftore her charming NIECE ? 
ELEGANS FORMARUM SPECTATOR.» 





* Goldfinches, that regularly build their nefts in the author’s 
garden ; but, after the nefting-feafon, difappear, and are feen no 
more. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
E are ftill doomed to remain in a ftate of uncertainty, re- 
fpecting the real intentions of the Continental Powers. ‘The 
Emperor of Germany has, indeed, rejected the propofitions for peace 
which Bonaparte had fubmitted to him, and has determined to take 
upon himfelt the command of his army ; but what impreflion thefe 
propofitions have made on the minds of the Emperor of Ruffia, and 
the King of Pruffia, on whofe decifion and movements the fuccefs of 
future hoftilities fo eflentially depend, we have not yet the means of 
afcertaining. We believe it will be difficult, if not impoflible, to 
find, 
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find, in the annals of Europe, any propofitions, from one power to 
another, that breathe fuch a fi irit of infolence, arrogance, and pre- 
fumption, as the ternfs prefe ribed by the upft art tyrant of the French 
Re public to the Emperor of Germany. ‘They clearly demonftrate his 
fixed refolution to adhere ftri€tly to all the pl: ins formed by the early 
revolutionifts, by Briflor, Re oberfpie rre, Carnot, La Reveillere- 
Lepaux, cum multis aliis, ejufdem farina, to impofe laws upon Eu- 
rope, with a view to pave the way for the deftruction of all exiiting 
inftitutlions, and for the introduétion of a general revolution. It was 
with this view, that Bonaparte deitroyed all the fortreffes of Piedmont, 
and flipulated for the demolition of all thofe which are fituated on the 
Banks of the Rhine, that he might experience no impediment hereafter 
to the projected irruption, at a fit opportunity, of his revolutionary 
hordes into the heart of Italy, and of Germany. If any man doubt 
the real exiftence of fuch a pro eet, at this advanced {tage of the 
Revolution, his incredulity muft be incurable, and we fhall make no 
attempt to remove It. 

We are happy to fay, that al! our own communications from the 
Continent combine, with general ap pearances, to itrenethen the bee 
lief, that Ruffia and Prufia will not much longer re main paflive {pece 
tators of the rapid progrefs of the French arms, and of revolutionary 
princ iples ; but that they wall foon interfere Mics acioully to reftore the 
ancient equilib rium of * fe pe. We have alfo reafon to hope that the 
Emperor of Germany, he have rea lly entertained any improper 
views of ambition and aggrardizement, which have given jut um. 
brage to any other powers, has at length been convinced of their im. 
propriety and impolicy, and is det rmined henceforth to aét upon 
more equitable and upright principles. Heaven fend, that all che 
powers of Europe may now open heir eyes to their own intereft, and 
facrifice all private views of felf-agcrandizement to the general good 
of the civilized world! Nothing can 1 be more obvious than the inten. 
tion of Bonaparte to execute chy projects of his predeceflors, and re- 
volutionize Europe; as we expected, his vanity has overcome his 
prudence, he has completely throwr off the mafk, and now exhibits 
himfelf to the world in his true colours. Al] muit now fee him as de 
isy except thofe who are wilfully blind; and their eyes awe fhall not 
attempt to open. 

Some mifunderftanding, it feems, had taken place at the Court of 
Peterfburgh, in confequence of talfe and exaggerated ftatements of the 
{pirited and highly laudable condua of our Miniftry to the King of 
Denmark ; and the Emperor Paul had aétually laid an embargo on all 
the Britith veflels in his ports ; but this reftraint was removed the mo« 
ment the true circumftances of the cafe were afcertained. 

A revolutionary fpirit, ftrongly flimulated by the agents of Bona- 
= has again appeared in the dominions of the King of the two 

Sicilies, and his Majetty’s lite is fuypofed to be in imminent danger 
fio m the treafonable fury of the infurgents, ‘This is a natural con- 
feguence of the diffufon of French principles, and a man may as rea- 
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fonably expect to remain cool in the midit of flames, as a Monarch tg 
be fafe while the French Republic exifts. ‘To us this appears fo fel{. 
evident that we fhould be athamed to rea/on upon it. 

In the interior of France, the fame tyranny on the part of the 
Ufarper, and the fame pufillanimity on the parc of his flaves, ftill 
continue to prevail. Moft of the emigrants who had been allowed to 
return, have been put in requifition, and ordered to fight againft their 
lawful Sovereign and his faithful defenders ! Others have received the 
tyrant’s mandate to quit the country ! Such is the boatted so/eration, 
fuch are the Anti-Facobinical principles, of the Atheiit- Muflulman- 
Papift, Bonaparte ! 

It was our intention to complete, in this number, our account of 
the proceedings of the American Commitlioners refpecting the de- 
mands of Britifh Claimants, but, having received, among a variety 
of American publications, one pamphlet on this very fubject, we 
embraced the opportunity to include our final remarks, in the review 
of that book, which appears in the Appendix to our fixth volume, 
where much interefting matter refpecting the prefent ftate of politics 
and literature in America will be found. 

It is with infinite concern, that we advert to the public diftur- 
bances. which have, in the courfe of this monih, prevailed in the 
metropolis, to the utter difgrace of its police. Much fulfome adu- 
Jation has been lavifhed upon the chief magittrate of the city for his 
conduct on the occafion. While we admit, that he difplayed grear 
activity and zeal; that whatever praife may be due to moderation 
he richly deferves; we cannot withheld our opinion, that had he 
acted with equal firmnefs and vigour, he might, probably, have 
entirely fupprefied the riots on the frf?, and mott certaim/y, on the 
Second day, of their appearance. ‘This 1s not the place to difcufs the 
humanity or inhumanity of decifive meafures on the fir appearance 
of popular tumults; but, in our apprehention, the French revolution 
has completely decided that quettion. 

The populace difplayed their ufual wifdom and difcrimination in 
their proceedings on this occation; they fought to lower the price ot 
flour by threatening the deitruciion of the mulls ; to reduce the price 
of corn by the demolition of lamps and windows; and to bring a 
fuperabundance of provitions to market by deftroying the property, 
and attacking the perfons, of all who trequent it! In thore the 
Inevitable tendency of their conduct was to defeat the very end which 
they profefied an anxiety to promote! It is a melancholy confider- 
ation, and certainly indicates fome radical detect in the fyitem of 
Our municipal laws, that a licentious rabble fhould be enzbled to keep 
the metropolis in a conftant ftate of alarm, for fix fuccetlive days, 
and to commit numerous acts of violence, and yet elude punifhmenr, 
and even prevent the wholefome eifeci of ove folitary example | 
Whether our laws, or their interpreiers, are to blame, we fhall not 
prefume to decide ; but when there eaiits a law which inflicts the 
punifhment of death on any man who hhall begin to demolh a houte ; 
and find, that an active rioter who is proved to have thrown for an 
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half-an hour together, ftones of a very large fize, which not only 
broke the windows, but the window frames, fplit the window, 
fhutters, and broke fh pieces one of the pannels of the door, is not 
confidered as having begun to de moli fh the houfe, we can only ex- 
prefs our furprize that words inferted in an act of parliament have 
not the fame meaning which they have when they appear in any 
other fpecies of compofition, or when they are uttered in common 
converfation. But if we have to lament the inefficacy of the laws 
in one*refpect (an ineflicacy which may be eafily and which onght to 
be fpeedily remedied) we have to congratt ilate our coutrymen on the 
noble difplay of loyalty, fpirir, and zeal by the different volunteer 
corps which have flood forward on this occafion. Their conduck 
mult have convinced the riotous, and the difaffeQed, that, without 
the ailiftance of any regular force, good order may, at all tines, be 
preferved, and domeftic treafon checked in the bud; a mott cons 
lacory reflection to every true friend to his King and country * 
Thefe genuine patriots have met with the reward ‘which they are 
ever mot ambitious to obtain, in the expre fed approbation of their 
Sovereign, and the general applaufe of their Icyal fellow-fubjeéts. 
The noble Dake who prefides over the home.department of the ftate, 
with fo much honovr to himfelf and advantaze to the country, has 
alfo declared his particular fatisfaction with another defcription of 
men, to whofe aftive exertions he afcribed the prevention of farther 

mifchief; the police- Magiftrates of the metropolis. The beneficial 
ects of that excellent eftablifhment are not vet fufictently under. 
ftood ; but we have little hefitation in impucing to it the tran. 
guillity and. good order which generally prevail in a_ capital, 
that contains upwards of a million of inhabitants ; and when it fhall 
have received the extenfion and improvement of which it is capable, 
its good confequences will become too manifeft not to be univerfally 
acknowledged. 

The determined Jacobins difspproved of the proceedings of the 
mob, as not fafliciently fyftematic, nor fuihiciently decifive ;, they 
heartily, however, withed them fuccefs, and even ftrove to promote 
it, by fanuing the flame when it was once lighted, by fending their 
emiflaries among them, and by fupplying an adequate number of 
inflammatory hand-bills which they keep i in conftant readinefs for 
employment on every favourable occafion. Had not the efforts of 
the magiftracy and the prefence of the volunteers, broke the fpirit 
of the populace, and checked their deftructive career, the Jacobins 
had refdlved to rejoin them, as foon as their co-operarion could be 
attended with the defired effect. 

When the chief magiftrate of the city endeavoured to quell the 
tumult in Bifhopfgate-Sctreet, where the mob attempted to demolifh 
the houfe of a tradefman, but were prevented by the timely arrival 
of that moft refpectable corps, the Honourable Artillery Company, 
led by their worthy commander, Colonel Le Mefurier, who never 
Waits the flow operation of official inftructions where delay may de- 
prive 
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prive him of the opportunity of rendering a public fervice, was at. 

tended by a notorious leader of oppofition and the proprietor of a 
Jacobin paper. The former had the audacity to queftion an officer of 
the City Light Horfe as to the caufe and motive of his attendance ; 
but the anfwer which he received was admirably calculated to check 
fuch impertinence, the end and object of which were too obvious to 
be miftaken, and to teach him that in the fuppreffion of a lawlefs 
rabble no diftinction will ever be made between a fenator and a fhoe- 
black. The /aster, by way of co-operating with his friend, had 
the temerity to publith in his are the treafonable hand-bill, which 
the Lord Mayor had been fo Jaudably anxious to fupprefs, and for 
the difecovery of the author of which a very confiderable reward had 
been offered. 

It is needlefs for us to obferve that the republication ar d confequent 
circulation of this atrocious libel, fubject the proprietor of the paper 
to the fame punifhment which the law prefcribes for its origina] au- 
thor. Its republication, too, was accompanied with fome fuitable 
comments, in which it was plainly afferted, that the Taxes had 
enhanced the price of every article of life; that there was’ a real 
fcarcity ; that what had been faid on the Bench, refpetting monopo- 
lizers and foreftallers was gro/s and iniquitous calan my 5 that every 
JSocaf of corn had been brought to market; that no wheat was left 
on hand ; that the foreign wheat was fo damaged and unwhelefome a 
to have oceafioned an epide mic in the country; and, lafily, that the 
millers are ail deftitute cf corn. 'To characterize fuch obfervations, 
in which falfhood and malevolence feem to difpute the pre-eminence, 
would be an ufelefs tafk. It certainly requires no vigour beyovd the 
law to fix their chara¢ter, to define their tendency, and to reward 
their author. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE fhall be happy to hear again from X.Q.S. We never faw 
the work recommended to our attention by ‘a Conftant Reader.’’ 


‘© The Recruiting Officer’s Speech”’ 1s received and will be noticed 
hereafter. 


Mr. Walker’s Letter to Mr. Boéttiger, inferted in Wieland’; 
New German Mercury will appear in our next. 


Robur ab juffo is intended for infertion in the fame Number. 





ERRATUM. | 
OUR Readers are defired to corret a miftake in the Review of 
Mr. Bing'ey’s ‘Tour round North Wales, p. 410. Vol. VI. where 
the Mova detigua of Rowland is quoted initead of the Cambrian 


Regifler, as he authority for a curious account of a fect of Wella 
Methoduis. , 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


a 


Art. I. A View of the Origin and Conduéd of the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun ; comprifing a Narrative of the Operations of 
the Army under the Command of Lieutenant-General George 
Harris, and of the Siege of Seringapatam. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Beatfon, late Aid-de-camp to the Mar- 
quis Wellefley, Governor-General of India ; and Surveyor- 
General to the Army in the Field. 4to, Pr. 438. G, 
and W. Nicol. London. 1800. 


fb laudable moderation obferved by Lord Cornwallis, 
in the treaty which he concluded with Tippoo Sultaun in 
1792, was inadequate to produce any other effe& on the mind 
of that vindictive and fanguinary tyrant, than to augment, if 
that were poffible, the implacable enmity which he bore to the 
Englifh; and to encreafe his thirft for revenge. The war in 
which this country was engaged with France, afforded Tippoo 
an opportunity, which he would not fuffer to efcape, of makin 
application to the French for military affiftance ; and, thous 
at peace with us, without the fmalleft ground of complaint to 
alledge againft the company, fo little attention did he pay to 
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the obligation of treaties, that he did not hefitate to declare to 
M. Malartic, Commander in Chief of the French pofleffions 
in India, that, as foon as he fhould receive the aid which he 
required, he would declare war againft the Englith. 

The Britifh government in India obtained very early infor- 
mation of the views and defigns of this Prince ; and the judi- 
cious conduct of the Governor-General at that alarming and 
critical period, a conduét in which moderation and firmnefs, 
promptnefs and decifion, wifdom and vigour, were equally 
confpicuous, cannot be too much admired, nor too loudly 
commended, The origin, progrefs, and termination of this 
momentous conteft, the iflue of which has fettled the Britifh 
power in India on a much more folid bafis than its moft fan- 
guine friends could have expected it fo foon to acquire, are 
detailed in the volume before us, with accuracy and precifion. 
The whole fyftem of the tyrant of the Myfore is fully ex- 
pounded ; and the relative fituation, power, and policy, of the 
neighbouring States are unfolded in an able and ]uminous man- 
ner. Colonel Beatfon had the beft poffible means of compofing 
an authentic hiftory of thefe extraordinary tranfactions, En- 

aged in the expedition himfelf, and honoured with the con- 
hdence of the Governor-General, he combined the advantages 
of perfonal knowledge with the benefit of official communi- 
cations, that few contemporary hiftorians are able to obtain. 
As one irrefragable proof of the hoftile projets of Tippoo, we 
fhall extract M. Malartic’s proclamation. 


‘“ MALARTIC’s PROCLAMATION. 
“© Liberty, Equality. 

*€ The French Republic, one and indivifible.-—Proclamation, by 
Anne Fofeph Hy/polite Matartic, Commander in Chief and Governor 
General of the Ifles of France and Reunion, and of all the French 
Eftablifhments to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6 Citizens, 

‘¢ Having for feveral years known your zeal and your attachment 
to the intercfts and to the glory of our Republic, we are very anxious, 
and we feel it a duty to make you acquainted with all the propofitions 
which have been made to us by Tippoo Sultaun, through two am- 
baffadors whom he has difpatched to us. | 

‘© This prince has written particular letters to the cogonial aflem- 
bly, to all the generals employed under this government, and has 
addreffed to us a packet for the Executive Directory. 

1. ** He defires to form an offenfive and defenfive alliance with the 
French, and propofes to maintain, 2t his charge, as long as the war 
fhall lait in India, the troops which may be fent to him, 

2. He promifes to furnifh every neceffary for carrying on the 
war, wine and brandy excepted, wita which he is wholly Pt oF te 

3. * He 
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3. © He declares that he has made every preparation to receive 
the fuccours which may be fent to him, and that on the arrival of the 
troops, the commanders and,oflicers will find every thing neceffary for 
making a war, to which Europeans are but little accuftomed. 

. * Ina word, he only waits the moment when the French hall 
come to his affiftance, to declare war againft the Englifh, whom he 
ardently defires to expel from India. 

‘¢ As it is impoflible for us to reduce the number of foldiers of the 
ro7th and so8th regiments, and of the regular guard of port Fra- 
ternité, on account of the fuccours which we have furnifhed to our 
allies the Dutch ; we invite the citizens, who may be difpofed to en- 
ter as volunteers, to enrol themfelves in their refpective municipalities, 
and to ferve under the banners of ‘Tippoo. 

‘© This prince defires alfo to be affifted by the free citizens of 
colour, we therefore invite all fuch who are willing to ferve under his 
flag, to enrol themfelves. 

«© We can affure all the citizens who fhall enrol themfelves, that 
Tippoo will allow them an advantageous rate of pay, the terms of 
which will be fixed with his ambaffadors, who will further engage, 
in the name of their fovereign, that all Frenchmen, who fhall enter 
into his armies, fhall never be detained after they fhall have expreffed 
a wifh to return to their own country. 

“© Done at port North-Weft, the 3oth January, 1798. 

(Signed) “© MALARTIC,”* 


The following letters from Bonaparte, foon after his arrival 
in Egypt,+ prove, firft, that he was well-difpofed to co-operate 
with ‘Tippoo-Sultaun ; and, fecondly, that one objeét of his 
expedition to Egypt was to attack the Britifh dominions, with 
a view to deftroy the Britifh power, in India. 


‘« No. VII. 

‘¢ The originals of the following tranflations from General Bonaparte 
were communicated to Captain Wilfon at Mocha ; and the tranf- 
lations were by him tranfmitted to the Governor in Council at 
Bombay. 

Frencu RepusBtic, 
Liberty, Equality, 

** Bonaparte, Member of the National Convention, General in 
Chief, to the moft Magnificent Sultaun, our greateft friend, 
Tippoo Saib. 

= “© Head-Quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluviofe, 7th Year 
of the Republic, One and Indiviftble. 


*€ ‘You have already been informed of my arrival on the borders of 
the Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the 
defire of delivering you from the iron yoke of England. 

 T eagerly ar Bain this opportunity of teftifying to you the de- 
fire J have of being informed by you, by the way of Mofcat and 
Mocha, as to your political fituation. 

oni K 2 . © T would 
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122 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
«* IT would even with you could fend fome intelligent perfon to 


Suez or Cairo, ng your confidence, with whom I may confer. 
« May the Almighty increafe your power and deftroy your ene. 
MicSe 
(Signed) BONAPARTE. 
(Seal). True Tranflate from the French, 


(Signed) Francis Wappers, Tranflator. 


"6 Tranflate of a Letter from General Bonaparte to the Sheriff of 
Mecca, written in Arabic, without date, and recetved at Fudda, 


the 17th February, 1799. 


*€ You will be fully informed by the Nocgueda of this Dow, how 
tranquil and quiet every thing is at Cairo and Suez, and between thofe 
laces, and of the tranquillity which is eftablifhed among the in. 
abitants. Not a fingle Mameluke oppreffor remains in the country, 
and the inhabitants, without dread o1 fear, employ themfelves in 
weaving, cultivating the ground, and in other trades, as formerly ; 
and, by the blefling of God, this will be daily increafing, and the 
duties on merchandize and the taxes will be leffened. The du- 
ties on merchandize are now the fame as they were prior to their 
being raifed by the Mamelukes ;~ the merchants have every afliftance 
granted them, and the road between Suez and Cairo is open and fafe, 
therefore do you affure the merchants of your country, that they may 
bring their goods to Suez, and fell them, without dread or apprehen- 
fion, and may purchafe in exchange for them fuch articles as they 
may wifh. 
‘© I now fend you a letter for our friend Tippoo Sultaun; oblige 
me by forwarding it to his countries. 
*¢ A true Tranflation, 
“© (Signed) S. Witson.’” 
*¢ Copies of the above letters were given to my Monthee for me, 
by Shaik Soliman and Mahomed Ameen, the fheriffes firft vifier and 


firft fecretary. willie 
igne 


ss A true copy. 
66 N, B, Edmonftone, 
s¢ P, T. to the Government.’’ 


When every attempt to obtain a fatisfactory explanation from 
Tippoo Sultaun had completely failed, the Britifh army was 
ordered to take the field ; and the fkill and energy difplayed in 
their operations perfectly correfponded with the characteriftics 
of the councils which had given rife to them. Our readers 
will readily concur in the juice of this obfervation when they 
learn that hoftilities were only begun on the 22d of February 
(1798), and that on the 4th of May, Seringapatam, the capi- 


S. W1iuson.”” 


"tal of Tippoo’s dominions, was taken by ftorm, and his whole 


empire fubdued. In fhort, we know of no event in military 
hiftory that can be compared with this; which reflects the 
higheft honour on every perfon concerned in planning it, or in 

carrying 
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carrying it into execution. There feems to have been a per- 
_feét concurrence of opinion, and unanimity of effort, through- 
out every department of the government, and of the army ; 
and thefe were accordingly crowned with the fuccefs which 
they were well calculated to produce, and which, unqueftion- 
ably, they richly deferved. 

The Sultaun, it is well known, was killed during the at- 
tack, and the moment all refiftance ceafed, every meafure 
which humanity could fuggeft was adopted by General Baird, 
who conducted the affault. 


‘© To fecure the fidelity of the principal chiefs, it was the Sul- 
taun’s policy to retain, within his capital, ina ftate of confinement, 
their wives and children: thefe fortunately were ftill in the fort : 
their fecurity became now no lefs an objeét of policy to us, than it 
had been to the Sultaun: and General Baird did not fail to direct his 
immediate attention to this point. Safeguards were fent to moft of 
the principal families, and protection was granted to the inhabitants 
in general. All violence ceafed with the confli€t ; and it is but jufs 
tice to add, although above eight thoufand of the enemy’s troops were 
killed in the aflault, very few of the unarmed inhabitants fuffered, 
and thefe unavoidably from random fhot: a circumitance, we may 
venture to pronounce, unprecedented ; which is to be aicribed, not 
only to the high difcipline of the troops, and the humane exertions of 
the officers, but to the happy choice of time for making the affaulr, 
which enabled them to difcriminate, and to their operations being. 
confined folely to the ramparts. 

‘© The lofs of the army, during the fiege, was twenty-two officers 
killed, and forty-five wounded : one hundred and eigty-one European 
non-commiffioned rank and file killed, fix hundred and twenty-two 
wounded ; and twenty-two mifling :_ one hundred and nineteen natives 
killed, four hundred and twenty wounded, and one hundred a 
Of the above number of officers, twenty-five were killed and wounded 
in the affaulr, 

‘« By a return + of the ftrength and difpofition of the Sultaun’s 
force, made out by Khan Jehan Cawn, one of the moft refpectable of 
Tippoo’s officers, it appears, that on the 4th of May, during the 
affault, there were in the fort thirteen thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty-nine regular infantry; and without the fort, and in the en- 
trenchments on the ifland, eight thoufand one hundred: fo that the 
garrifon confifted of twenty-one thoufand, eight hundred, and thirty- 
nine men, The total lofs of the Sultaun’s army during the fiege has 
not been accurately afcertained, but it muft have been very confider- 
able, as the daily lofs in killed and wounded, exclufive of that which 
has been enumerated on different occafions, has been eftimated at about 
forty men, In the affault alone, four and twenty principal officers were 
killed, and feven wounded ; + befides a great number of inferior rank. 





# « Vide Appendix, xJ,”’ 7 App. xxx.’?  §* ¢ App. al 
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‘6. 'There were found in the fort, three hundred and feventy-three 
brafs guns, fixty mortars, and eleven howitzers: four hundred and 
fixty-fix iron gyns, and twelve mortars: in all, nine hundred and 
twenty-nine picces of ordnance; of which two on {red and eighty. 
feven guns were mounted on the fortifications. There were four hun. 
dred and twenty - four thoufand four hundred ‘round fhot, five hundred 
and twenty thoufand pound of gunpowder, and ninety-nine thouland 
mufkets and carbines, &c. 

© Within the fort there were eleven large powder magazines ; 
feventy-two expence magazines ; eleven armories for making and 
finifhing fmall arms: two founcertes for cannon; three buildings, 
with machines for boring guas and muikets ; four large arfenals ; and 
feventeen other ftorehoufes containing scpoutrements, {words, and 
other articles ; befides many granaries, abundint'y ttored with provi- 
fions of every kind. Of treafure and jewels, the to a] value was, itar 
pagodas 25,35,804.; or one million, one hundred and forty-three 
thoafand, two hundred and fixteen pounds fterling. 

“© The number of French at Seringapatam amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty, including twenty oflicers, fome of whom were 
wounded during the fiege. .The whole had commifions from the 
French government, and were under the command of M. Chapay. 

‘© Thus ended the fiege of Seringapatam, an achievement no lefs 
important than decifive ; and which has never been furpaffed in {plen- 
dor, by any event recorded in the hiftory of the military tranfactions 
of the Britify nation in India. ‘The fall of this capital placed the 
whole kingdom of Myfore, with all its refources, at the difpofal of 
the Britith government, and extinguifhed the only power in India, 
which was deemed formidable, or in any wife difpofed to fecond. the 
dangerous views of the French.” 


We are happy to find that the Marquis WELLESLEY has 
ordered al] the records that were found in ‘Tippoo’s palace to be 
tranflated, as they will throw a farther light upon the ambitious 
intrigues of that afpiring tyrant. A Jit of thefe records is 
given in the twelith chapter of this volume. ‘The fourteenth 
chapter contains an interefting expolition of the honourable 
principles and matives by which the Governor-General was 
actuated in the divifion of the conquered territories of the Sul- 
taun. An ampie provifion was made for the numerous pro- 
geny of Tippoo, whofe father had wrefted the fceptre from 
the lawful Sovereign ; ample falaries were {ecured to his prin- 
cipal officers; a part of his dominions were afficned to the 
Nizam, the Company’ s ally ; another. fmaller portion to the 
Mabrattahs ; the city of Se ringapatam, with all the towns on 
the ‘coaft, the co untry above the Ghauts, and all thofe im- 
portant pafles and forts, the polledion of which could give 
additional fecurity to the Company’s territory, were, very pro- 
perly, referved for the Brith government; and the table land of 
MAyfere was reftored to the heir of its ancient Monarchs. 
The 
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The motives which influenced ’thi$ reftoration of the defcen- 
dant of the ancient Rajahs of Myfore, exhibit an apt example 
of the wife policy of the Britifh Government in India. 


«6 ‘The indignities which the depofed family of Myfore had fuffered, 
efpecially during the cruel and tyrannical reign of Tippoo Sulraun ; 
and the ftate ot degradation and mifery to which they had been re- 
duced, mutt naturally excite a fentiment of gratitude and attachment 
in their minds towards that power, which fhould not only deliver them 
from oppreflion, but raife them to a ftate of confiderable affluence and 
diftinétion. Between the Britifh government and this family, an in. 
tercourfe of friendfiip and kindnefs had fubfifted in the moft defperate 
crifis of their adverie fortune. ‘They had formed no connection with 
our enemies ; their elevation would be the fpontancous act of our ge. 
nerofity ; and from our fupport alone could they h: pe to be maintained 
upon the throne, either againit the family of ‘Ti ippoo Sultaun, or 
againit any bahar. claimant. ‘They muft naturally view, with an eye 
of jealoufy, all the friends of the ufurping family : and confequently 
be adverfe to the French, or to any flate connetted os that family 
in its hereditary hatred to the Britith government. ‘Whe heir of the 
Rajahs of Myfore, if placed on the throne, would fel that his con. 
tinuance in that ftation, depended on the ftability of the new fettle- 
ment in all its parts. It would, therefore, be his intereft to unite 
with cordiality and zeal, in every effort neceffary to its harmony, 
efficiency, and vigour. The effect of fuch an arrangement of the af- 
fairs of Myfore, would not be limited to the mere deitru¢tion of the 
hoftile power which menaced our fafety ; in the place of that power, 
would be fubftituted one, whofe interefts and refources would be abfo. 
lutely identified with our own; and the kingdom of Myfore, fo long 
the fource of calamity, or alarm, to the Carnatic, would become a 
new barrier of our defence, and would fupply frefh means of wealth, 
and ftrength, to the Company, their fubjecis, and their allies. 

“© Tn addition to thefe motives of policy, moral confiderations, and 
fentiments of gencrofity-and humanity, favoured the reftoration of the 
ancient family of Myfore. Their high birth, the antiquity of their 
legitimate title, and their long and unmerited fufferings, rendered them 
peculiar objects of compaflion and refpect ; nor could it be doubted 
that their government would be more acceptable, and more indulgent 
than that of the Mahomedan ufurpers, to the mafs of the inhabitants 
of the country, compofed almoft entirely of Hindoos. 

 Thefe confiderations induced the Governor-general to adopt the 
sefolution of preferring the defcendant of the Rajahs of Myfore, to 
the heir of 'Tippoo Sultaun ; and, at the fame time, determined him to 
grant to the families of Hy der Alli and ‘Tippoo Sultaun, a more mu- 
nificent maintenance than either had enjoyed during the late reign ; 
and to provide with the fame liberality, for all the Mahomedan offi- 
cers, and chiefs of the ftate, who had furvived the Sultaun, and for 
the families of all thofe who had fallen in the courfe of the war.’’ 
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The Sirdars or Officers of Tippoo received the appointments 
refpectively allowed them by the Governor-general with equal 
furprife and gratitude. | 


<¢ All the Sirdars, named under the foregoing heads, having, by ap. 

intment, attended the commiffioners, were received, according to 
the clafles into which they had been previoufly arranged, and made 
acquainted with the powers entrufted to the commiffioners, and of the 
refolutions which, under thofe powers, they had adopted. ‘This com. 
munication was received by every individual with very lively fenfa- 
tions of gratitude, and in feveral inftances, of wonder. Many of them 
exprefied the greateft aftonifhment, at the unparalleled condefcenfion, 
and generofity, of the Company’s government, in manifefting fo much 
confideration for perfons who had {fo recently borne arms again{t them, 
and who could not affert any claims to their favour or proteétion, 

«© Thefe meafures produced the moft falutary effect in tranquilizing 
the minds of the principal Mahomedans remaining in Myfore ; and 
as it placed the clemency, and generofity, of the Britifh government 
in the moft confpicuous and honourable light, it could not fail to con- 
ciliate all claffes of people, and to prepare their minds for the new 
arrangements in contemplation for the fettlement of Myfore.”’ 


The two neareft relations of the young Rajah, who was 
deftined to be reftored to the throne of his anceftors, and wha, 
with the whole of their family, had been kept by Tippoo in a 
ftate of abject poverty and dependence, fent the following let- 
ter to the Britifh Commiffioners, upon receiving the firft intel- 
ligence of their friendly intentions towards them, 


‘© To Lieutenant-general George Harris, the Honourable Colonel 
Arthur Wellefley, Mr. Herry Wellefley, Lieutenant-colonel 
William Kirkpatrick, Lieutenant-colonel Barry Clofe, Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of Myfore ; 


«¢ From Letchima Ama,* the wife of Kifna-Raije-Worrear, and De. 
waj Ama,t the wife of Chiaum-Raije-Worrear ; with compli- 
ments. 

‘© On the 22d day of Feifot—year Shidartee ; 
(24th ‘June 1799.) 
¢ Your having conferred on our child, the government of Myfore, 

Nuggur, and Chitteldroog, with their dependencies ; and appointed 

Purneah to be the Dewan, has afforded us the greateft happinefs, 

‘© Forty years have elapfed fince our government ceafed. Now, 
you have favoured our boy with the government of this country, and 


—_— 








* « The fecond wife of the Rajah, who reigned at Hyder’s ufur- 
tion. 

+ « The fecond wife of Chiaum Raije, and maternal aunt of the 
prefent Rajah, whofe father was married to eight wives, two of whom 
were fifters,”? 

nominated 
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qominated Purneah to be his Dewan; we fhall, while the fun and 
moon continue, commit no offence againft your government. We 
fhall at all times confider ourfelves as under your prote¢tion and orders. 
Your having eftablifhed us, muft for ever be frefh in the memory of 
our pofterity, from one generation to another, Our offspring can 
never forget an attachment to your government, on whofe fupport we 


fhall depend.” 


«© (Signed) « LETCHIMA AMANY, 
‘« DEWAJ AMANY.,” 
s© A true tranflation, 
«© (Signed) Wixtitam Macugop.” 


Some idea of the importance of the territorial acquifitions 
of the Britifh made by this fuccefsful war may be formed from 
the following brief ftatement : 


. The fuccefs of the Britifh arms, in the fhort period of the late 
campaign, has not merely exciuded the French from Myfore, provided 
an ample indemnity to the company and their ally, for the charges of 
the war, defroyed the hoftile power of 'Tippoo Sultaun, and effectually 
precluded its revival, but has transferred che {word of our implacable 
enemy into our own hands ; and turned to our own ufe, the main 
{prings of his wealth and ftrength. 

«¢ By the partition treaty of Myfore, the Eait India Company 
have acquired an augmentation of direét territorial revenue to the 


. annual amount of about Star pagodas 6,47,641 10. By the fubfidi- 


ary treaty of Seringapatam, they have fecured an annual fubfidy of 
Star pagodas 7,00,000, making, together with their new territorial 
revenue, the fum of Star pagodas 13,47,641. 10; and leaving 
(after dedu€ting the provifion allotted for the families of Hyder Allt 
Khan and Tippoo Sultaun), an annual increafe of their funds in that 
quarter of India, equal to Star pagodas 11,47,641. 10. But a reae 
fonable expeétation is entertained, that the territory acquired by the 
company, under the treaty of Myfore, will yield, in the courfe of a 
few years, a fum not lefs than Star pagodas 14,78,698.* 

‘© Tf fuch an advance in the nominal revenue of the acquired dif- 
tri€ts fhould aétually be realized, the pofitive augmentation of the 
available, annual, refources of the company, in confequence of the 
Jate fettlement of Myfore, will amount neatly to twenty lacks of 
ftar pagodas, or eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

‘¢ But in eftimating the increafe of the company’s annual available 
refources fince the month of June 1798 the augmentation, which took 
place in the fubfidy, payable by the Nizam, is not to be omitted, By 
the treaty of Hyderabad, concluded on the 1ft of September 1798, 
the annual fubfidy was augmented from Arcot rupees 6,44,556, to 
Arrot rupees 24,17,100; making an increafe annually of Arcot rupees 
475725534, or Star pagodas 5,64,982. ‘Thus the total augmenta- 
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tion of the company’s available, annual refources, fince June 1798, 
in that quarter of their pofleffions, amounts actually to Star pagodas 
17512,623 ; and if the revenue of the newly acquired territory thould 
be realized, according to jult expectation, it will amount to Star 
pagodas 25,43,680, or above one million ferling. 

«¢ Againit thefe acquifitions mutt be placed the expence of what- 
ever additions it may be found neceTary to make to the military efta. 
blifhment, either in confequence of the extenfion of territory, or of 
the fubfidiary engagements which have been contra¢ted with the 
Nizam, and with the Rajah of Myfore.. | 

«© ‘The fubfidiary force at Hyderabad, muft be confidered as a part 
of our efficient ftrength, prepared for our fervice on any emergency, 
and ready to aid us in any future war as it-has done in the lait. Ie 
does not appear probable, that it will be neceflary to make any con. 
fiderable addition to the military eftablifhment of Fort St George, in 
confequence of the treaty of Hyderabad ; nor is it apprehended, whate 
ever the augmentation may be of that eftablithment, and of the army 
of Bombay in confequence of the two creaties, that it will bear any 
proportion to the increafe of the revenue and refources. For it mutt 
never be forgotien, that while our territory has been extended, our 
frontier has been contracted and flrengthened, our principal enemy 
utterly deftroyed, and an ally, and dependent of the company, eitas 
blifhed on his throne.’’ 


An excellent map of the conquered territory, with its prefent 
divifion, and two plans of the march of the army and of the 
fiege of Seringapatam, are given with the work, which is, 
in all refpects, entitled to public attention. The jéyle of tuch 
a publication is but a fecondary confideration, but we can fafely 
declare, that Colonel Beatfon’s manner is as good as his matter 
is important. | 





Art. Il. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of 
Lincoln, at the Triennial Vifitation of that Diocese in Fune and 
Fuly 1800. By George Prettyman, D. D. F. R.S. Lord 
Bifhop of Lincoln. 8vo. 1s. Pp. 24. Cadell and Davies, 
London, 1800. 


HE zealous and orthodox Bifhop, in the Charge before us, 
takes a furvey of the prefent general ** apoftacy from the 
church of Chrift,” and notices ** that moft wonderful con- 
{piracy which has been formed and carried on with too much 
juccefs, againft the Chriftian religion ;” obferving that it was 
“ referved for the eighteenth century, to fee a regularly digefted 
plan for the extirpation of all belief in Chriftianity.” The 
Bifhop remarks that “ the characteriftics of the prefent times, 
are confeiled!y, infidelity, and an unprecedented indifference 
to 
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to the religion of Chrift among profeffied believers ;” and thence 
takes occafion to recom) mend ** fome points, which feem to 
require” the clergy’s ** molt ferious confideration.”” His Lords 
fhip obierves on prophecy, that ** {cripture is thereby conti- 
nually receiving additional teftimony to its truth ;’’ and * per- 
haps it is defizncd to encreafe in {picndor towards the conclu- 
ding - period of the world, till it vies in brightnefs with the 

yl rs nt light of miracles, which accompanied the firft pro- 
mvleation of the goipel. But,” adds his Lordfhip, ** never 
hould it be forgouen, that ** no feripture is of private inter- 
preration.’ Alicr obferving, at P. 43, that prophecy is but 


one of the many branches of evidence; and that the evidences 
of Chr tian truth are calculated to convert infidels and fcep- 
fics, and ** to awaken a cenuine fpirit of religion in nominal 


Chriftians ;” the Bihop judic.oufly adds, ** you will not be 
at a lots for arguments juited to every comprehenfion, plain 
and {imple in their nature, as well as ftriking and imprefiive ; 
but you wil! remember, that to combat objections of which 
your parifhioners have never heard, and which perhaps they 
will tearcely co mprehend, may be miichievous, and mutt be 
ufeleis.” . He then gives the following excelient fummary of 
what a Chriitian preacher fhouid conftantly inculcate, 


And let me here particularly recommend to you, to make the 
Doéirines of Chiriftianiry the conttant bafis of moral inttru¢tion, as no 
other ground can give fecurity to human virtue, Set before your 
hearers the awful perfections of the Deity ; declare to them the fallen 
and depraved n ature of man, and his liability to punifhment, with 
out which Reden uption through Chritt c an neither be iully underftood, 
nor jultiy appreciated ; point out to them their natural propenfity to 
fin, and their utcer inability to work out their own falvation without 
Divine afliftance, but at the fame time carefully inculcate the ebfo- 
Jute neceility of felf-exeriion, as the indifpenfable condition of Divine 
affiltance, and fail not to urge the declared efficacy of devout and 
fervent prayer. Explain to them, that neither faith without good 
works, nor good works without a true and lively $ faith, can give any 
rational hope of obtaining a fh are in the gracious promifes of God, 
Shew them from the teftimor ny o! “Scripture, the dignity of the perfon 
of Chrift, his love for mankind, and the fulnefs of the atonement 

made by his death ; and animate them to § fulill a// righteoufnefs’ 
by continually directing them to contemplate the example of his per- 
fect life. You will thus excite a warmth of piety which can never 
be produced by a moral difcourfe founded in the fitnefs of things, or 
the beauty of virtue. When the mind has fully and impartially con. 
templated the evidences of the Go'pel, explained with perfpicuity, 
and enforced with found reafoning, the fophiitry of the Infidel and 
the cavils of the Scept ic, will have but little wei geht. When the 
heart is interefted in the caufe of Religion, profane jelts will be. re- 
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130 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


garded with horror, and temptations to vice will be rejected with 
difdain.”” 


In p. 16, it is juftly obferved that ** no branch of learning, 
no {pecies of a a ag remains clear from the pollution of 
the new philofophy, as it is called.” And the ** unhappy 
victims are infatuated with the idea, that they alone enjoy 
the perfection of mental health.” ** But it muft not efcape 
obfervation, that their labours are uniformly directed to flatter 
the pride of the human heart ; upon this they depend for fuc- 
cefs. ‘The appointed teachers of religion are therefore the pe- 
culiar objects of their virulent abufe ; and the eftablifhment . 
of our church, they are peculiarly eager to deftroy.” ** Our 
utmoft vigilance muft {till be required to baffle thefe compli- 
cated artifices.”* 

His Lordfhip defervedly expofes aclafs of men ** who pro- 
fefling to believe all the church doétrines, yet renounce its 
authority, and revile its minifters,” and therefore require to 
be particularly watched, as they efpoufe the caufe of the fecta- 
ries, who, in their turn, endeavour to introduce them into all 
our churches, 


** Many of thefe fanatics, by pretending to an extraordinary de. 
gree of fanctity, to a fpecies of faith not to be found in the Gofpel, 
to an efpecial call or gift of grace, which fuperfedes the neceflity of 
education, and of the regular ordination commanded, and practifed 
by the Apoftles themfelves, feduce the People from their appointed 
Minifters, feparate them from the communion of the Church, gain 
a complete afcendency over them, apd inftil into theirs minds the 
moft dangerous opinions, with. the moft ative enthufiafm. The ef- 
fe&t of this mif-called Evangelical Preaching, too often appears in 
the defpondence of religious melancholy, or in the licentioufnefs of 
fhamelefs profligacy, and in principles and condu¢t, which the pre- 
cepts of the Gofpel, and the whole hittory of mankind, declare to be 
abfolutely inconfiltent with true Religion and the well-being of 
Society.” 

His Lordfhip then emphatically adds,—** A firm union of the 





* A note is here fubjoined which contains the paflage that was 
added to the text, ‘in addreffing the clergy of the diitri€t where 
the report was drawn up.’’ In this the Bithop “ publickly teftifes 
his warmett approbation of the report of the committee, appointed to 
examine the real ftate of religion, caufes of its decay, and means of 
revival : as difplaying at once genuine Chriftian humility, Chriftian 
zeal, and Chriftian charity.’’ We recommend this note to the at- 
tention of thofe fceptical critics who have exprefled their doubts of 
the authenticity of this excellent report which was aptly character- 
ized by us, in Vol. V. p, 184. of our Review, 
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y of the Eftablifhed Church, a fixed determination to be uni- 
formly correct in every part of their conduct, both public and private, 
an unremitting attention to the various duties of their ftation, a zeal- 
ous regard to che fpiritual wants and interefts of their parithioners, 
and a conftant endeavour to alleviate their diftreffes, muft then be 
found the moft effectual means to check the growth of fchifm, to 
countera&t the open or infidious attacks of infidelfMnd fettarifts, and 
to avert thofe evils which threaten the fubverfion of our Ecclefiaftical 
Conftitution, and the deftruction of all religion. If you afpire to 
the reward of faithful ftewards, you muft not, in times like thefe, 
confine yourfelf io general decency of character, to the ordinary dif. 
charge of the ftated duties of public worfhip. ‘The enemy is at our 
gates, nay, he is in the midit of us. We mnt oppofe energy to 
violence, zeal to enthufiafm, vigilance to cunning, piety to infidelity, 
and Chriitian firmnefs, forbearance, and charity, to the thafts of 
envy and malice, ridicule and ignorance. We muft ¢ contend for 
the Faith once delivered unto the Saints,’ with fcriptural arguments 
adapted to the fophiftry and prejudices of our adverfaries, point out 
the cenfures of the Apoftles when they heard of divifions in the church 
under feparate teachers, and defend our difcipline upon the high 
ground of Apoftolical Inftitution, and by hiftorical proofs of unifor. 
mity in the churches for a long fucceflion of ages. We mutt ftate the 
authority tranfmitted to us from the Apoftles, to be preachers of the 
Word of God, and to adminifter the holy ordinances of our Religion ; 
and urge the important inquiry of the excellent Hooker, whether, 
* as we are to believe for ever the articles of Evangelical Doétrine, 
fo the precepts of Difcipline we are not in like fort bound for ever to 
obferve ?’ e muft redouble our cares to train the rifing generation 
in thofe principles and habits wich will beft enable them to engage 
in this mighty ftruggle as the faithful followers of Chrift ; and guard 
with redoubled caution againft the admiffion of any perfons into Holy 
Orders, who are not properly qualified by their life and converfation, 
as well as by their religious principles and knowledge, to fight the 
good fight of Faith, as leaders and enfamples to the People.’’ 


His Lordthip (Pp. 21.) wifhes much attention may be paid 
to Sunday Schools, which he thinks are perverted by ** the 
agents of infidelity, irreligion, and fanaticifm.” ** And fhall 
the minifters of the gofpel” be negligent? He afcribes the 
objections to thefe inftitutions, to that infatuation, ‘* which 
leads the prefent age to reject the remedies propofed for its 
amendment.” ‘The three following pages are employed in 
enforcing the ** abfolute neceflity” of inftructing young per- 
fons before confirmation; (when the Bilhop of London’s 
Evidences of Chriftianity are recommended ;) of circum- 
fpection in figning teftimonials, ** without a fufficient know- 
ledge of character,” which, as his Lordfhip truly and em- 
phatically affirms, ‘* muft inevitably make fuch accountable 
for 
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for the mifchief they may produce :” and of * unceafing at. 
tention” to parochial duties, which ‘ it is impoflible” to per- 
form ‘“ without actual prefence” upon the refpective cures, 
*¢ Reafons of non-refidence”’ are required *¢ in writing,” and 
whenever they appear to be * infufficient, I fhall feel it my 
duty,” fays his Lordfhip ** to enforce refidence, by the exer- 
tion of the powers, with which I am invefted. [et us tremble 
at the wrath denounced againft carelefs, flothful fervants. 
Let us be faithful and diligent in the work given us to do, in 
this our day. Let us perfevere in well doing.” 

We cannot conclude our obfervations on this excellent ap- 
propriate and. well-timed epifcopal Charge, without expref- 
fing our hearty approbation of the queries propofed by that 
orthodox fon of the church, his Lordfhip of Rochefter, for 
circulation throughout his Diocefe ; and we moft earneftly 
hope, that they may be- completely effectual in the detection 
and extermination of all that ‘* FALSE DOCTRINE, HERESY, and 
SCHISM” from which our excellent church teaches us to pray 
$* Good Lord deliver us !”” 





Art. III. A Diffrtation, Moral axd Political, on the Influence 
of Luxury and Refinement on Nations, with fome Reflections 
on the Manners of the Age at the Clofe of the Etghteenth 
Century. By Adam Sibbit, A.B. Reétor of Clarendon, 
in the Ifland of Jamaica. 8v0. 5s. Pp. 162. Cadell and 
Davies. London. 1800. 


ERHAPS there never was a period when the attention of 
Legiflators, of Moralitts; and Divines ought to be more 
forcibly excited than at prcfent. ‘The revolution of ftates and 
kingdoms has unhappily introduced a change of {entiments 
and manners by no means favourable to virtue and the decen- 
cies of life. But, although our own country has not — 
efcaped the infeétion of French pri inciples and French ma 
ners, we cannot but, at the fame time, deem it matter of 
fincere congratulation, that an honourable phalanx of Britifh 
worthies appear nobly determined, ia their refpective fta- 
tions, to ftem the torrent of vice and infidelity. In the Senate, 
on the Bench of Juftice, from the Pulpit and the Prefs, various 
efforts have been ufed, and, we truft, with no fmall “fuccefs, 
to provide an antidote again{t that immorality and {cepticifm, 
fpawned from a neighbouring country, which had been en- 
creafing of late years in our Tand. 
Amongit the productions of this ufeful tendency, we muft 


clafs, with pleafure and iatisfaction, this diflertation of Mr. 
Sibbit ; 
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Sibbit; a production, in which a regard for religion, and the 
rinciples and manners of the rifing generation, are happily 
lended with a flowing ftyle, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of ‘the learned. Whilit this writer has dedi- 
cated his {peculations and enquiries to inveftigate the genius 
and fpirit of nations, both ancient and modern, and to furvey 
mankind with a philofophic eye, amidft the various changes 
which have occurred, the minds of attentive readers cannot 
fail to be enriched with a confiderable fund of religious, as well 
as of moral and political, information. 
In tracing the hiftory of nations in former as well as later 
times, Mr. Sibbit has clearly pointed out luxury as the bane, 
the efficient caufe, and the forerunner of their deftruction. The 


. example of Rome is particularly dwelt upon as a warning to 


Britain. Whilft drawing the parallel in this eflay, one of 
Britain’s fons lifts up his faithful warning voice to caution 
again{ft the baleful influence on morality, arifing from Kaftern 
conquefts, a long train of profperity, and an introduction of 
the refinements of foreign nations. Nor does he omit his zea- 
lous endeavours to fortify the mind again{t the fafhionable 
precepts of a new philofophy, the tendency of which is to 
fubvert every principle of religion and morality, upon which 
the pillars of fociety are founded. When deicribing thofe 
vain and conceited fophifts who arofe in Greece, whofe phi- 
lofophy was imported into Rome, and who diffeminated prin- 
ciples which were pernicious in a high degree, to the welfare 
and peace of mankind, Mr. Sibbit makes the following very 
feafonable reflections, in a nervous ftyle, as adapted to our 
own times and country : 


* The writings of thefe philofophers, if they deferve fo refpect. 
able a name, were the offspring of vanity and prefumption ; they 
were actuated by motives very fimilar to thefe which influence the 
moderns of the fame fchool. ‘The fever of ambition, the defive of 
diftinttion, which fometimes infpires the literary hero, is often as 
fatal to the repofe of mankind as the military ardour which impels 
the conqueror to carry devaftation and terror over the world, in fearch 
of laurels and of triumphs. Every confideration is facrificed to va- 
nity and fame; and the praife of men, by people of this ftamp, is 
preferred to the approbation of Heaven, ‘The moft effectual method, 
therefore, to gratify this reftlefs paffion, and to obtain the admiration 
of the crowd, is to attack every thing which the world had hitherto 
deemed facred and venerable in religion and in morals. To endeavour 
to confound in the diftin¢tions of right and wrong, to miflead and to 
corrupt the giddy populace by the boldnefs and the novelty of their 
aflertions, is a fure way to be confpicuous for a time, and to live in 
the mouths of men; and paradoxes, abfurdities, cynic arrogance, and 
ob{cenity, 
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obfcenity, will too often, in a vicious age, gain more applaufe than 
the fublime productions cf Genius and Virtue. ‘The epigrams of a 
buffoon, the whining elegy, and the flimfy novel, will be read with 
avidity in frivolous times, while Homer and Milton, and Demofthenes 
and Burke, will be neglected: for luxury and vice have a tendency to 
corrupt and debilitate the mind, as well as the body; to contaminate 
our intelleétual tafte, as well as our moral perceptions; and, when 
we want energy and purity of foul to comprehend the vaft and grand, 
or to be charmed with the delicate and elegant compofitions of true 
genius, we, from the mere depravity of our faculties, delight to feed 
upon the difguftin Barges or the impertinent conceits, of the lite. 
rary profligates of the day, the immoral and puny writers of a dege-. 
nerate age ; and there is nothing, perhaps, fo fatal ‘to the morals of a 
nation as corrupt and vicious literary productions, as they diffufe their 


influence over a large fpace, and affeét all ranks and defcriptions of 
men.’’ 


Whilft he defcribes, in forcible terms, the humiliating piGture 
of a nation degererated by luxury and diffipation, Mr. Sibbit, 
at the fame time, fuccefsfully combats the whimfical opinion 
of Roufleau, and of thofe other authors of the French School, 
who have been induced to recommend the condition of favages, 
as being the ftate of felicity and freedom, and preferable to a 
ftate of civilization, whilft he inconteftibly proves the-fupe- 
rior happinefs and advantage of the focial ftate of man in a 
virtuous and flourifhing community. Where moral obligations 
have not yet loft their influence over the mind; where the 
honeft fimplicity and the pure and blamelefs manners of former 
times are napsied ; where fafhion and caprice are controuled 
by the dictates of reafon; where the wife Jaws of nature are 
fubftituted in the goom of vain fubtleties and falfe refinements, 
and the cravings of a licentious appetite are bridled by the 
facred authority of religion ;—in circumttances fuch as thefe it 
is that our author fhews a nation cannot fail to be flourifhing 
and happy. 


Whereas, ‘ in whatever point of view, therefore, we contemplate 
luxury, we muft perceive that its effe¢ts on nations are, in the higheft 
degree, fatal and pernicious, and have a dire€t tendency to corrupt 
and degrade human nature. 

6 That the malignant influence of this bane of civil fociety is 
equally hoftite to domeftic happinefs, and to public profperity and 
ftrength ; that it infpires a {pirit of profligacy and vanity, which 
confumes the fortunes of individuals, in a way difgraceful to them- 
felves, ruinous to their families, and hurtful to their country ; that 
it naturally renders men difcontented, wicked, and turbulent mem- 
bers of fociety ; and, finally, leads to irreligion, immorality, and 
fedition ; and confequently to the deftruétion of a ftate.”’ 


The 
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The leading point upon which our author bears is, that it 
fhould ever be the chief end of all governments, and the prin- 
cipal ftudy of every legiflature, cautioufly to watch over the 
morals of the people. With this view he forcibly recommends 
particular attention to the religious education of our youth, 
and to preferve the purity of their minds unfullied by obfcene 
fpeeches and indecent exhibitions. In recommending matri-: 
mony, he, at the fame time, points out the evils arifing to a 
community from conjugal infidelity. He prefers, and, we 
think, juftly, a private to a more public education of daugh- 
ters, whilft he feverely condemns female diffipation as produc- 
tive of the moft baneful influence on a ftate. 


“* As the fair are endowed with every charm to captivate and 
to perfuade, it is of the greateft confequence to the happinefs of a 
nation, that they exert their powerful influence in the caufe of virtue. 
The illuftrious Montefquieu, whom I have often quoted, has faid in 
his immortal work, the Spirit of Laws, that when the women become 
corrupt, the manners of a nation are loft *. It is certain, that they 
hold a defpotic empire over the fafhionable world, and give the ton to 
the times, And when they deviafe from the natural dignity of their 
character, from the native dignity of modefty, fo commanding yet 
fo amiable, and exhibit to the world nothing but fcenes. of levity and 
diffipation, they may be confidered as principal inftruments in cor- 
rupting and ruining a nation. A profligate woman affects the amiable 
and reflecting moralift with more difguit than a profligate man, as it 
is more repugnant to that purity and delicacy which is naturally to be 
expected in the fofter fex. Nothing to him is fo angelic and lovely 
as female beauty and virtue, and nothing fo hideous and deformed as 
female depravity and vice. When, therefore, the majority of the 
women of any country becomes diflipated, faithlefs to the marriage 
vow, rapacious, and vain, we may juftly confider the morals of the 
people to be corrupted in the highett degree. Banith modefly, that 
queen of the virtues, from the earth, and you deftroy every fentiment 
that is noble and pure; without her gencrous influence and magic 
refinements, mankind fink into brutes. 

‘« The morals and principles of women are, confequently, of the 
greateft importance to the well-being of a ftate, as they affect in fo 
great a degree the general manners of the people.”’ 


Upon the whole, we feel ourfelves called upon to pay every 





* Il y a tant d’imperfections attachées 4 la perte de la vertu dan® 
les femmes, toute leur ame en eft fi fort degradée, ce point principal 
St@en fait tomber tant d’autres que l’on peut regarder dans un état 
populaire l’incontinence publique comme le dernier des malheurs, & la 
certitude d’un changement dans la conftitution. 

DEB L’ESPRIT DES LOIX, CH. 8. 
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degree of commendation to the worthy author of this well- 
written diflertation for bis laudable efforts in the caufe of 
virtue and of well-regulated fociety, and for the fpirited man- 
ner, in which he has executed the tafk he has undertaken. 
The ftyle is claffical and nervous ; whilft the object in view 
is truly important. Who is there that does not feel the force 
of the following appeal ? 


‘6 When the Atheifts and libertines of the day are inceffantly at 
work, and ufing every diabolical art, to darken and deceive the world, 
let the amiable fages of the earth, let the true philofophers of every 
region, atid of every clime, rather unite and confolidate their ftrength ; 
and under the facred banner of truth, let them, with firmnefs and 
magnanimity, oppofe the audacious and malignant opinions of this 
impious fect, which has equally commenced war againit heaven, and 
againft men. Dreadful Pandora, in enmity to mankind, never feat, 
tered more dire contagion and difeafe over the phyfical, then the 
French fophiits, and their wretched and fervile imitators, have lately 
thrown over the moral world. 

‘© The times are wild,’? and they demand exertions of every kind. 
It is, therefore, incumbert upon every one who is interefted for the 
dignity and happinefs of mankind, to come boldly forth, at this mo. 
mentous period, and to fupport the caufe of religion and order, 
againit che profane and illiberal attacks of a defperate and prefumptuous 
fet of men, alike infolent and vain, and rude defpifers of the accumu. 
lated wifdem of ages* ; who with to deftroy every facred and civil 
inititution, to interrupt the progrefs of ufeful fcience and elegant 





* «© Moft of the writers of the fehool of infidelity and fcepticifm, 
inculcate their dogmas with an air of infolence and authority peculiar 
to themfelves. From d’Alembert, the once fupercilious oracle of 
Paris, down to the folemn Rouflean, -and the witty Voltaire, the 
fame fpirit of felf-fufficiency and confidence prevails in their writings. 
But the moderns of the fame way of thinking have gone tar beyond 
them in the impiety of their principles, and inthe audacious and brutal 
manner in which they have adyanced them. Though infinitely inferior 
to their precurfors in powers of reafoning, in eloquence, and in wit, 
they greatly forpafs them in profanenefs and infolence. The writers 
of this laft fect unite the blafphemy and licentioufnefs of the Epicurean, 
to the brutal arrogance of the followers of Diogenes. 

‘¢ Bacon and Boyle, Newton and Locke, thofe pure intelligences, 
to whofe great-names every lover of real {cience bows with veneration, 
were, notwithftanding the’ immenlity of their minds, humble and 
modeft ; and they communicated their fablime difcoveries to the world 
with extreme diffidence, and with an amiable timidity. But she 
modern luminaries, however flimfy and fuperficial, are not more ine 
tolerable by their impiety and fedition, than by their arrogance and 
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learning, and to embroil every government in all the miferies of 
anarchy and barbarifm. But let us, above all tnings, labour to fave 
the tender minds of youth irom the deadly taint of fcepticifm, and 
infidelity, and the libertine principles which are now fo feduloutly 
inculeated. Let them fly trom the contagious breath ana the de- 
ftructive opinions of the modern Epicurean, and fill their breaits with 
the pure and faving precepts of religion and morality. Let us, then, 
turn our eyes from the debating principles of thofe gloomy materialifts, 
who, cold and infenfible to all the delicate and refined powers of the 
mind, which fo frequently afford fuch noble proofs of its celeftial 
origin, are only defirous to fixe us into brutes; and let us raife our 
views to heaven, and, agreeably to the nature of rational and: immor- 
tal beings, created after God's image, look forward to better and 
brighter: profpects. Behold divine Chriftianity, with her foothing 
and gentle votce, points the way to happinefs and immortality! Her 
all cheering beams, wherever they thed their bleffed influence, pro. 
duce fweet comfort and glorious hope, and eclate the breaft of 
man.”’ 











Art. IV. ATreatife on the Police of the Metropols; contains 
ing a Detail of the various Crimes and Mifdemeanors by which 
public and private Property and Security are, at prefent, in- 
jured and endangered: and fuggefling Remedtes for their 
Prevention. The Sixth Edition, correéted and confiderably en- 
larged. By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. Acting as a Magif- 
trate for the Counties of Middlefex, Surry, Kent, and 
Effex. For the City and Liberty of Weftminfter, and for 
the Liberty of the Tower of London. 8vo. Pp. 656. 
tos. 6d. Mawman. London. 1800. 


Pe firft edition of this work was publifhed fome time 
before the eftablifhment of our Review; we ought, 
therefore, in {trict propriety, to notice only fuch new matter 
as appcars in the prefent edition; but the queftion difcufled, 
and the various confiderations connected with it, are of fuch 
vaft importance to the community, that we fhall willingly de- 
viate from a general rule, and enter more largely upon the 
fubject than we had originally intended, | 
It is of great confequence for the proper underftanding of a 
fubject, to define the leading terms employed in the difcuflion 
of it; and the want of a rigid adherence to this rule, it is well - 
known, has given rife to numerous controverfies, alike endlefs 
and ulelefs; caufing a dreadful wafte of time and of talents. 
Mr. Colquhoun, in his preface, defines Police to be ;—S¢ A 
New Science ; the properties of which confift not in the jugi- 
cial powers which lead to puni/bment, and which belong to 
: L 2 Magiftrates 
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Magiftrates alone ; but in the PREVENTION and Detection 

of Crimes, and in thofe other funétions which relate to rn-« 

TERNAL REGULATIONS for the well-ordering and comfort of 

civil fociety.”” ‘This is very far from a clear or accurate def- 

hiition ; but it is both more clear and more accurate than ano- 
ther which appears in a fubfequent part of the book, where 
we are told that—** Police is an improved ftate of fociety,” 
which gives—** energy and effect to the Jaws.” Here the end 
is evidently confounded with the means; Police being one of 
the means by which an improved ftate of fociety is produced 
and preferved. In fhort, the moft fimple and the beft defini- 

tion of Police appears to us to be this: the means by which a 
due obfervance and ftriél execution of the laws are enforced. The 
quotation from Jonas Hanway on the fubje&t of Government 
and Police, (in Pp. 350), is arrant nonfenfe. ‘* Government,” 

fays the benevolent Hanway, ‘* originates from the love of order. 
Watered by Police it grows up to maturity, and in courfe of 
time fpreads a luxuriant comfort and fecurity. Cut off its 
branches, and the mere trunk, however ftrong it may appear, 
can afford no fhelter.” | 

But we turn from the definition of the term to the difcuffion 
of the fubjeét ; on which, we find much interefting and im- 
portant matter. The office of a Police Magiftrate, which 
the author has for fome years enjoyed, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring much ufeful information refpecting the 
nature and extent of the depredations committed on individuals 
and on the public; as well as on a fubject, of much greater 
importarice, intimately connected therewith, the growth of vice 
and immorality in the Metropolis, Whenever he reafons from 
his perfonal knowledge he appears to much greater advantage 
than when he argues on general principles, or indulges himfelf 
in theoretical fpeculations. Hence it is, that his two chapters 
“© on the Syftem of Punifhments” and on ‘* Female Proftitu- 
tion” are the moft objectionable in his book. 

_ The remarks, in the third chapter, refpecting the numerous 
receivers of ftolen goods in the Metropolis, moft of whom 
keep fhops for the purchafe of rags, old iron, and other metals, 
or old clothes, are certainly juft, and the remedy propofed, of 
compelling all perfons who keep fuch fhops to°take out a 
licence is fo unobjectionable that we cannot but exprefs our 
furprife that it has not been already adopted. Such licences 
fhould be fubjected to the fame regulations as the licences of 

blicans, idly liable to be annulled, by two Juftices of the 
eace, on proof of the perfon keeping a fhop of this defcrip- 
tion having received ftolen goods; or on a fecond conviction 
under the itatute for having in his poflefion old iron, or othet 
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metals, without being able to give a proper account of them. 
The facility with which ftolen goods are difpofed of, by means 
of thefe fhops, gives encouragement to theft, and increafes 
the number of thieves, particularly among doys, to a degree 
that almoft exceeds credibility. The additions to this chap- 
ter, from Mr. Middleton’s publication, had better been 
omitted, 

In the fourth chapter the author afligns the reafons of the 
greater frequency of burglary and highway robbery in England 
than on the Continent. He afcribes it not to feverer puni/h- 
ments but to a more correct and energetic fyitem of Police, 
joined to an early and general attention to the employment, 
education, and morals of the lower orders of the people, and 
their confequent habits of induftry and fobriety. Thefe, no 


doubt, are adequate reafons ; but it is clear alfo that the pu- - 


nifhments for fuch offences were more fevere, and, which is 
ftill more efficacious for the purpofe of prevention, were in- 
finitely more certain. It is a notorious fact that, in this coun- 
try, thieves regularly calculate the chances of efcape, from the 
various quibbles of the law and the profpect of pardon; the 
mode of examining evidence, in criminal profecutions, is 
fuch as would really induce a foreigner to believe, that it was 
intended not for the promotion, but the evafion, of juttice. 
The author apprehends great evils from the difcharge of cul- 
prits from prifon, and from the return of convicts from the 
hulks, and he confiders the. want of fome place of reception at 
which they might be provided with work, as one proof of the im- 
perfect {tate of the Police. But we conceive, that the inabi- 
lity of fuch men to find employment is by no means fo great 
as he fuppofes it to be, and that their return to their former 
difhoneft practices is more frequently imputable to a rooted 
depravity of mind than to the difficulty of obtaining a fubfift- 
ence by honeft means. We know of no fuch place of recep- 
tion in any part of Europe, nor did we ever before hear the 
want of it made a fubject of complaint; there can he no doubt, 
however, that an inftitution cf this nature would be defirable, 
but the practicability of eftablifhing it is a matter of very great 
doubt, The manner in which the different clafles of thieves 
carry on their depredations is well explained in this chapter, 
and the obfervations refpecting the infufficiency of watchmen 
for the nightly protection of the Metropolis, are highly de- 
ferving of attention. Thefe men are worfe than ufelefs ; they 
are moftly the hired patrons of ftreet-walkers ; and too often 
the accomplices of thieves. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to cheats and fwindlers, all the 
Vatious claffes of which are accurately defcribed. Among 
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the is noticed ** a fpecies of Female Bankers” but little 
known. 


Tiefe accommodate barrow-women and others, who fell fih, 

vegetables, &c. in the ftreets, with five fhillings a day ; (the 

“ livenal flock in trade in fuch cafes ;) for the afe of which, for 

‘i - hours, they obtain a premium of fx-pfence, when the money 

1 vrned in the evening, receiving thereby at this rate, about /even 
pox ds ten foullings a year for every five fillings they lend out ! 

‘s The Author, in “the courfe of his Macitteri: il duty, having dif. 
covered this extraordinary {p ‘cies of fraud, attempted to explain toa 
barrow-wom.o on whom it was practiced, that by faving up a fingle 
Jove forllings, and not laying any part of it out in gin, “but k seeping 
the whole, fhe would fave “1, 10s. a year, which feemed to afonith 
her, ard to ftagger her belict. It is to be feared, however, that it 
had no effec upon her future conduct, fince it is evident that this im. 
provident and ciffolute clafs of females have no other idea than. that 
of making the day and the way alikelong. ‘Their profits (which are 
often confiderably augmented by dealing in bafe money, as well as 
fruir, vegetables, &c.) feldom lat over the day, ae re! never fail 


ey naive a luxurious dinner and a hot f fupper, with abundance of gin and 
orter: looking, in general, no farther than to ke v7 Ww ‘hole the ori- 
inal tock: with the fix-pence intereit, which is paid over to the 


female banker in the evening ; and a new loan obtained on the follow. 
ing macting, of the fame number of fhillings again to go to-market. 

‘ In conte mplating this curious fyftem of banking, (: fifling as it 
hoi to be) it is im poiib! enot to be forci bly fi (truck with the immente 
profits that arife from it. It is only neceflary for one o 7 thefe female 
fharpers to poilets a capital of /eventy fritlings fy Or-three pounds ten 
fhillings, with fourtee: . fteady wand regular cuitomers, in o rder to me 
alize an income of ove hun dred guineas : a year !’’ 


The comments on gaming, which occupy the fixth chapter, 
are alike pertinent and ftrong. The raptd progrefs of this 
deftrudtive vice calls loudly for the interpofition of the legif- 
Jature. In vain has the virtuous Chief-Juitice of the King’s 
Bench exprefled his abhorrence of the praétice, and his ceter- 
mination to exert every cttort for ts fuppreffion; its vot aries 
treat his nienaces with contempt, 2nd men of rank-and fathion 
blufh not to combine for the fcandalous put rpofe of braving 
the Jaws of their country. J: is much to be wifhed that all 
the Members of either Heute of Parliament, who are empigy- 
ed in the formation of laws, and whofe peculiar duty, of courte, 
it is to fet an example of obedience: to others, were ifs 
variably fubjected to a double penaity for every vi iolation of 
them. 


«© When fuch infamous prac Sices are encouraged and fan Sioned by 


high-founding names, when fharpers, and black-legs find an ealyi* 
troductiot 
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troduction into the houfes of perfons of fafhion, who affemble jn mu!. 


sitédes together, for the purpofe of playing at thofe moit odious and 


detettable games of hazard, which the legiilature has ftigmatized with 
fuch marks of re ptoliation, it is time for the Civil Magiftrate to tte 
forward: it is time for him to feel, that,. in doing that duty w hich 
the laws of his country” impofe on him, he is perhaps faving hundreds 
of families from ruin and deftruétion ; and preferving to the infants 
of thoughtlefs and deluded parents thi it property w hich as their birth. 
right ; but which, for want of an energetic Police in enforcing the 
laws made for their protection, is now too fre quently {quandered ; and 
the mind is tortured with the fad refle€tion, that, with the lofs of for- 
tune, all opportunities (in confequence of idle habits) are alfo loft, of 
fitting the unfortunate fufferer for any reputable purfuit in lite, by 
which an honeft livelihood could be obtained.” 


Moft certainly it zs trme for the Civil Magiftrate to ftep for- 
ward, and the Magiftrate who neglects this very eflential part 
of his duty, isunworthy of the ftation which he holds. If the 
Jaws already in exiftence do not veft him with powers fufficient 
for the fuppreffion of this abominable vice and the punifhment 
of its abandoned votaries, let a new law be made to meet the 
exigency; but if he be already velitcd with adequate powers, 
Jet them be exerted with enerey and cifect ; let the haunts of 
the high and the opulent be the objecis of his firft and moft 
rigorous fearch; and if their proud frequenters will not hold 
out an example of virtue to their infertors, let them be made 
to give a falutary leflon to the public by the punifhment in- 
ficied on them. The impunity allowed to gamefters in this 
Metropolis is a difgrace to the country |! W ith a laudable view 
to check the evils arifing from that peculiar {pecies of gaming, 
the lottery, two new plans are fugge ted, the adoption of 
which, it is conceived, would put a {top to inlurance, a 
confummation de voutly to be wifhed” but certainly not to be 
accomplifhed by eithcr of the means here propofed, 

In the feventh chapter, the whole iniquitous tyitem of coin- 
ing counterfeit money, in all its various ftaces, is unfolded, 
and fome new laws are fuggefted which, in the author’s opi- 
nion, would fuffice to check, ‘if not to eradicate, an evil, which, 
unhappily, prevails to an enormous extent. The following 
fact fhould be generally known. 


“¢ Tt is a curious faét, that although the number of pence which 
have been fupplied by that admirable artift, Mr. Boulton, of Birming- 
ham, and which have been a€iually circulated, amounts to forty milion 
of pieces, making 166,666]. 125. 44. flerling, and which ts equal 
to four-pence for every inhabitant in this illand, according to the 
largeft computation ; yet the quantity of haltpence (chiefly counter- 
feits) which are found in a€tual circulation, are at lealt in the propore 
L 4 ion 
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tion of forty to one. This muft ever be the cafe until fome expedient, 
‘fuch as is hereafter recommended, fhall be adopted for calling them 
in, and fubftituting in their plece a new coinage of the full ftandard 
weight : for it is evident that the dealers and tradefmen at prefent 
hoard up the penny pieces, and only circulate the counterfeit haltpence 
which they receive; the nuifance therefore remains, and the coiners 
are thus encouraged to continue their nefarious practices.”’ 


The eighth chapter is exclufively appropriated to the au- 
thor’s moft favourite topic, the depredations committed on the 
river, and the proper means for fupprefling them; but as we 
fha!! have occafion hereafter to notice the volume which Mr. 
Colquhoun has fince publifhed on the Marine Police, we thall 
make no remarks on the fubject at prefent “he two follow- 
ing chapters, one on plunder in the dock-yards, the other on 
the receivers of ftolen goods, bring the explanation of public 
offences to a conclufion. Of the remaining chapters, ten in 
number, three are on the origin of criminal offences, here im- 
puted to defective laws, female preftitution, and the ftate of 
the poor ;_ two on the profecution and dete€ion of offenders ; 
two on the criminal] Police of the Metropolis ; one on its munici-., 
pal Police; and the laft contains a fummary view of the moft 
prominent evils explained in ihe preceding pages, and of the 
principal ren.edies fuggsfted by the author. 

Amid¢t fuch a variety of matter there is, as might naturally 
be expecied, much that is ufeful and inftruétive, and much 
that is fuperficial and dejufive. In his remarks on the ftate of 
the poor, a fubject on which fo many volumes have been writ- 
ten, the author does not fufficiently diferiminate between caufe 
and effec?; indigence being as often the child as the parent of 
crime. This is a moft important fubject, but the difcuffion 
of it requires a greater portion of talents and leifure than moft 
men have to beftow on it. An increale, however, of the num- 
ber of houfes of work or induftry, under proper regulations, 
would certainly be a moft fa'utary meafure, as it would tend 


- to augment the number of ufeful, and to diminifh that of ufe- 


lefs or worfe than ufelefs, members of the community. But 
Mr, C. has neither inveftigated the caufes of crimes, and the 
nature of punifhments, with fufficient accuracy and judgment 
to juftify the aflumption of a decifive tune of {peaking ; nor 
has he indicated the moft effeétual remedy for the prevalent 
corruption of mind and depravity of manners, among the lower 
clafles of people ; although he has ably traced the progrefs and 
marked the effeéts of their vicious. habits and purfuits, To 


explain the nature of the remedy to which we allude, would 


require more time and Occupy more pages, than it would be 
proper to-deyote to fuch explanation in a erjtical work, 
Ta 
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To the chapter on female proftitution, the fame remarks, as 
swe have juft made on another chapter, will ftrictly apply. 
Its fatal effects on tociety are {tated with becoming feeling and 
force ; but its caufes are not traced, and, of courfe, no means 
of prevention, and, indeed, no adequate or even practicable 
remedy, is propofed. Whoever ventures to offer an opinion on 
this fubjcét, fhould previoufly confider it not only in a_politi- 
ca!,and moral, but alfo in a religious, point of view. But un- 
der whatever point of view it be confidered, the deepeft atten- 
tion fhould be beftowed on it. The influence of female 
roftitution on the morals and manners of the inhabitants of 
liste cities, the vices by which it is engendered, and the crimes 
which, in its turn, it generates, with the variousconfiderations 
connected with it, form one of the moft interefting and im- 
portant — of inveftigation which can occupy the mind 
of man. r. Colquhoun has treated it in a very curfory 
manner, and, though we are not prepared to offer any plan of 
our own for putting an immediate ftop to thofe conftant 
and moft {candalous breaches of decorum, committed by prof- 
titutes, in the ftreets, in the theatres, and in all the places of 
public refort, which render them unfit for the reception of 
virtuous women, we have n> fcruple in exprefling our moft 
decifive difapprobation of the meafure propofed by our author 
for giving fomething like a legal fanction to a vice which the 
Jaw prohibits, to a fin which our religion condemns, On no 
plea, on no pretext whatever, we afirm, is man juftified in 


doing evil that good may come of it; on no account, for ne. 


purpote, fhould any government prefume to oppofe the laws of 
man to the declared will of God. Other writers may fay, 
with Mr. Colquhoun, plus apud me ratio valebit quam vulgi opi- 
nio; but we fhall never fail to anfwer, plus apud nos RELIGIO 
valebit quam ratio humana. 

If our author had f{tudied this queftion he would have known 
that the plan which he propofes has not only been tried in 
Italy, and in Holland, (in the latter country, indeed, very par- 
tially), but even in England, where iicenfed flews were efta- 
blifhed at a very early period, and continued until the Refor- 
mation. Moft of thefe were fituated on the Bank-fide, 
Southwark, near to the palace of the Bifhop of Winchetter, 
under whofe immediate jurifdiction and direction they were 
placed. The rules and orders of thefe fanétioned brothels are 
ftill extant. We mention it as a fact, without meaning to 
deduce any inference from it, that this abominable practice of 
giving a legal fanétion to the commiffion of a fin, which, in 
our liturgy, we are fo properly taught to deprecate, was con- 
fined (with the fingle exception af Holland, which, indecd, 

can 
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a44 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
can fearcely be deemed an exception) to Raman Catholic coun- 
tries, God forbid, we fhould live to witnefs the revival of 
fuch a practice ! 

Tiaat the evil complained of prevails to a moft alarming ex- 
tent. is gt Ra trué;* but it is equally true, that the 
laws which bave been enaéted to check it are very feldom, if 
ever, enforced. It is in the power of a Magiftrate to commit 
a woman to prifon for a twelyemonth who has been delivered 
of a baftard child ; but can a fingle inftance be adduced in 
which apy Magiftrate, in the Metropolis, has exerted fuch 
powers * it is the duty of watchmen, and officers of the night, 
to apprehend all proftitutes in the ftreets ; but is it not noto- 
rious, that, fo far fiom difcharging this duty, the watchmen 
recciye 2 part of the wages of their proftitution, wholly to 
negiect it, by conniving at that which they are ordered to pre- 
vent? In our theatres, indeed, the remedy for the evil is vefted 
in the hands of the auaience ; and it is a melancholy proof of 
the depravity of the age, that the audience never interfere to 
prevent or to punifh the horrible outrages of modeity, the 
moft obfcene language, and the moft indecent conduct, which 
are almoft nightly witnefled in the lobbies, and in the boxes. 
Such women are guilty of mifdemeanours, and, if any. indi- 
vidual had {fpirit or virtue enough to bring them to jutftice, 
they would be feverely punifhed. ~ But, if no other remedy can 
be found, the proprietors of theatres fhould be rendered re- 
f{pontible for the prefervation of decency, and no known prof- 
titute fhould ever be fuffered to be feen in the lower part of the 
houfe. It isa melancholy truth, that, in thefe cafes, the men 
are as culpable as, if not more culpable than, the women. 

Notwithftanding, however, the lamentable extent of this 
fpecies of profligac y, we cannot but think, that the author has 
given an exaggerated ftatement of the number of proftitutes in 
the capital, when he eftimates them at 50,000. ‘Taking the 
whole number of inhabitants at 700,000, the males would 
not exceed 350,000; of thefe not more than two-thirds would 
be paft the age of 14; and, deducting from them, 80,000 
men who pa we hope, be reafonably mappenee to lead a 


a — ee eee — — 








* One means of preventing the encreafe of proftitutes, is to facie 
litate and encourage marriages ; parochial affociations for giving fmall 
dowers to young women would have a very good effect ; an da law 
fhould be: pafied for inflicting fevere punihments, by a fummary 
procefs,, om men.and women who live in a fiate,of concubinage ;— 
fuch perfons, after a time to be {pecitied, fhould moreover be, ex- 
cluded from all parochial relief. 16 
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virtuous life, the number of thofe who cohabit with proftitutes 
would be reduced to 1§2,000; which would leave ae three 
men to one proftitute. This loofe calculation, we conceive, 
will be fufficient to fhew the fallacy of Mr. C’s eftimate. In- 
deed wherever he deals in round numbers we are furprized at his 
temerity ; in moft cafes we have been unable to de/cry any 
dataon which he builds his calculations; and where we have 
been able to zuefs the grounds of his eftimate, they have ap- 
ared to us to be extremely loofe and fallacious. 

We heartily concur with the author in his opinion of the 
neceffity of fome ftronger laws than any now in exiftence for 
the punifhmert of thofe who feduce inngcence from the paths 
of virtue, and we fincercly hope that thofe worthy characters 
who have called the attention of Parliament to the growing fin 
of adultery will, at its next mecting, frame a bill for the at- 
tainment of this defirable object. Mr. C.’s thoughts upon the 
fubject may fupply fome ufeful hints. 





© Female Sedu@ion.—-In contemplating the excefii ve evils, and the 
dreadful confequences which refult from female feduftion, whether it 
applies to married or fingle women, it would feem to be a matter of 
aftonifhment that no punifhment las been inflicted by the criminal 
law, by which the deftroyers of innocence, and of the peace of fa- 
milies, could be held up as public examples of infamy. A corporal 
punifhment, accompanied with circumttances of obloquy and difgrace, 
is certainly not too fevere where a delinquent plunges a female (whe. 
ther marricd or fingle) into a fituation, in moft inftances, worfe than 
death itfelf; fince, when abandoned by her feducer, the is not onlw 
expofed tothe reproach and contumely ot the world, but fubjected to 
herd with the phalanx of prottitutes who contribute fo much to the 
corruption of morals, and w here the miferable victim may be faid to 
die, perhaps, @ thoujand deaths before her actual diflolution. Surely, 
an offence producing fuch dreadful confequences fhould, as a mean of 
prevention, be marked not only as an object of criminal puni/hment, 
but of pecuniary retribution to the wjured party. Were fucha law 
in force, the numerous inftances of female feduction would be greatly 
diminifhed ; while the injured woman, under fach unhappy circum. 
ftances, might, after the conviftion of a Jury, have a fair profpect 
of being again reftored to her friends, and, perhaps, to fociety.” 


Theauthor’s propofitions refpecting the means to be adopted 
for checking the evil effects of proftitution, are, as far as they 
relate to the apprehenfion and punifhment of ftreet-walkers, 
unobjectionable ; but he would have done: well to publifh a 
recent declaration of Lord Kenyon’s, viz. that no perfon who 
lets a lodging to a woman who lives by the proftitution of 
her perfon can recover his rent by law; this fact cannot be 
too 
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too. generally known. As to the propofed eftablifhment of 
S* twelve difcrect matrons” we cain fee no advantage that could 
be derived from it, that cannot be aped, ina much greater 
degree, fi that truly excellent inftitution, the 2€/og.alex 
Hofpital, where the greateft poffible pains are taken, in every 
refpeét, as well for the purp fe of reconciling the penitents to 
their families and friends, xs toinftil religious and virtuous prin- 
ciples into their minds, and to render them ufeful, and even 
valuable, members of fociety. We never can mention this 
admirable charity without paying a tribute of juftice to all who 
are entrufted with the management and direétion of it; nor 
without recommending it moft ftrenuoufly to the protection 
and encouragement of the publick. If any farther receptacles 
for women of this defcription be neceflary (and we are far from 
thinking that they are not fo) let the means be fupplied for 
extending the plan of the Magdalen, under the direction and 
fuperintendance of the fame Governors and Officers, who are 
more competent than any other perfons whatever, firft to afcer- 
tain the neceffity of fuchextenfion, and fecondly to devife and 
execute the moit practicable and moft efficacious means for 
Carrying it into execution, 

Mr. Colquhoun is of opinion that the defects in the prefent 
fyftem of Police cannot be remedied without the eftablifhment 
of a central bcard, which he propofes to veft with very exten- 
five powers. We agree with him, that fome more effectual 
means of co-operation between the different offices, than an 
which now exift ;—fome center of communication fhould be 
eftablifhed. But it appears to us, that fuch a Board might be 
inftituted without any additional magiftrates ; that it fhould be 
managed by one magiftrate from each of the exifting offices ;— 
five or three to form a quorum; each magiftrate to prefide in 
turns; and all the Police Magiftrates to attend in rotation. 
By this means the necefflary communication and co-operation 
would be preferved, and the defired energy and efie&t, the want 
of which the author fo deeply deplores, would be produced, 
But if any other board of Magittrates were to be eftablifhed, 
having power and fuperintendance over the prefent Mugiftrates, 
the jealoufy ever attendant on rival jurifdictions would be ex- 
cited, and all cordiality and vigour deftroyed. This very 
efiential part of the fubject feems wholly to have efcaped the 
author’s attention. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s ideas, refpeCting the great utility, and 
important fervices, of officers of Juftice, are ftriétly correct ; 
and we concur with him in confidering them as a valuable and 
refpectabic clafs of men, to whom the community. is highly 


indebted, 
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indebted. Every Magiftrate fhould be careful, by his conduct 


towards them, to render them refpectable in their own opini- 
ons, and, by his refentment and punifhment of every infult or 
attack upon them, to make them refpected by others. It is 
much to be wifhed that the rewards which they receive were 
more adequate to their fervices ; and that, after they had pafled 
twenty years as Police-officers, they fhould have a penfion of 
as many pounds fecured to them for their lives, on their refig- 
nation, from age or infirmity. But, unfortunately, an impo- 
litic fyftem of economy, bordering clofely on parfimony, pre- 
vails, in this particular department, the importance of which 
to the tranquillity of the public, to the fecurity of individuals, 
and to the morals and manners of the lower clafles of the com- 
munity, cannot be difputed, which, if not {peedily remedied, 
will be productive of very pernicious confequences. ‘The 
Police of Paris, if we be not miftaken, was attended with an 
expence of 150,000). fterling to the ancient government, while 
no more than 14,000]. (exclufively of the Marine Police) has 
been allotted by the Britifh Parliament for the Police of Lon- 
don—though when the difference of our laws, the extent of 
our commerce, and the fuperiority of our population are con- 
fidered, it would feem that the prefervation of the peace and all 
the other objects of magifterial power, would be much more 
dificult to attain, in this metropolis than in the capital of 
France. 
On the inefficacy of our prefent fyftem refpecting watch- 
men; on the neceflity for extending the authority of Magif- 
trates in the metropolis ; and on’ the policy of producing a re- 
gular co-operation between all the agents of the Civil Power, 
by the eftablifhment of a more regular and efficient Police in 
the City of London, the want of which was fo evident during 
the late difturbances ;—there is very little difference of opinion 
between the author and ourfelves. There are many other 
topics difcufled in this book on which we could confiderably 
enlarge; but our review of it has already been extended toa 
great length. We {hall therefore conclude, by repeating our 
conviction of the public importance of the Various topics which 
the author has felected for difcuffion ; and our opinion, that 
he has been more fortunate in the delineation of offences, than 
in the fuggeftion of remedies; that his remarks on exiftiag 
crimes, their progrefs and effects, are juft and frequently co- 
gent; that his obfervations on their origin and caufes are 
moftly fuperficial; that his plans for their removal, though 
fometimes judicious, are {eldom well-digefted, and not always 
practicable; that his calculations are generally vague and er- 
rontous 
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roneous ; and, laftly, that many of his projects of reform are 
chimerical and vifionary. : 





Art. V. Theatrum Poetarum Anghcanorum, Containing the 
Names and Characters of all the Engtifh Poets, from the Reign 
of Henry Il]. to the clife of the Reign d, Queen Elizabeth. 

y Edward Phillips, the Nephew of Milton,  Firft pub- 
lifhed in 1675, and now enlarged by Additions to every 
Article from jubfequent Biographers and Critics. 8vo, 
8s. Pr. 336. White. London, 1800. 


YE are indebted to an anonymous author for this compi- 
| lation. rom the original work of Phillips, which 
included an account of the moft eminent poets of all ages, the 
prefent compiler has made a felection of mere Englith. poets, 
and of thefe, fuch as fourifhed from the reign of Henry Iil, 
to the clofe of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edward Phillips 
was the nephew of the celebrated John Milton ; and, in fome 
meafure, though not a profeiled poet himfelt, he feems to 
have partaken of the tafte of his uncle for puetry. Indeed, as 
the late poet Laureat Warton obferves, ‘* this work of Fhil- 
lips’s, difcovers many traces of Milton’s hand; there is good 
reafon to fuppofe he threw many additions and corrections into 
the Theatrum Poetarum, as it contains criticifms far above 
the tafte of that period, and fuch as were not common after 
the national tafte had been juft corrupted by the falfe and ca- 
pricious refinements of the court of Charles if.” 

It would teem that the late Dr. Johnfon either entirely for- 
got or pafled by this work of Phillips, when he wrote his 
lives of the poets; we are therefore the more indebted to the 
prefent Editor for bringing it into public notice. 

It contains a fhort fententious remark or two refpeécting the 
works of the poets recorded in it. but the value of this pub- 
lication is confiderably encreafed by means of the large ad- 
ditions which are made to the original performance. Befides 
arranging the names of the poets mentioned by Phillips, in a 
chronological order, ** the compiler has added fuch particulars 
as amount to a brief life of each poet, with fuch lifts and 
dates of their writings, and eftimates of their characters and 
genius, as fubfequent biographers and critics, and his own 
reading and obfervation, furnifhed him with ;’’ and not only 
fo, but he has more than doubled the number of thofe poets, 
of whom Phillips gives us any account; the number, men- 
tioned by the latter, being fixty-cight, and the whole number 
contained 
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contained in the prefent publication being one hundred and 
fixty-five. Phe compiler gives us this farther ftatement of 
what he has-performed : 


In this volume are recorded more than one hundred and fixty 
Englifh poets, who lived previous to the period at which the book- 
fellers inttructed Dr. Johnfon to commence his celebrated Lives ; and 
among them are included two names, whom one alone of all their 
fucceflors can rival. And furely it will not be denied, that they 
who are unacquainted with the works of the moft eminent of thofe, 
.of whom I have here given an account, muft havea very imperfect 
ilea of the compafs, of the profufe and copious fancy, of the energy y 
and the fimplicity of Englifh poetry.’ .. j 

The value of the prefent compilation is farther enhanced by 
the large extracts which it contains from the hiftory of 
Englifh poetry by that critical luminary, Mr. THomas By 
Ton. The compiler feels juftly proud in acknowledging his 
obligations to him. We fhall give his own words at the con~ 
clufion, accompanied by a beautiful quotation from his favourite 


writer : 


‘¢ T cannot clofe this period fo well, as in the words of that 
learned critic, at once elegant and profound, to whom I have fo 
continually exprefled my obligations, but who is far above any 
praife, which my feeble pen can beftow ; a critic, whofe information; 
both extenfive and minute, a poet, whofe genuine powers of fancy, 
both fplendid and vigorous, the more I ftudy, the more I admire, 

« General knowledge,’’ fays Warton, * fpeaking of the reign 
of Elizabeth, ‘* was now encreafing with a wide diffufion, and a 
hafty rapidity. Books began to be multiplied, and a variety of the 
mott ufeful and rational topics, had been difcuffed in our own lan 
guage. But {cience had not made too great advances. On the whole, 
we were now at that period, propitious to the operations of original 
and true poetry, when the os ay of fancy was not always proof 
againit the approaches of reafon, when genius was rather direéted 
than governed ly judgment, and when taile and learning had fo far 
only difciplined imagination, as to fuffer its excefles to pafs without 
cenfure or controul, for the fake of the beauty to which they were 


allied.’’ 


The compiler has judicioufly condenfed the accounts of 
fome of the poets, whofe works are now but little valued ; 
whilft in the articles SpENcerR, Raveicn, &c. he has brought 
into view the leading particulars of their lives. From fuch a 
nofegay, it migh: be an invidious tafk to cull any particular 
flower: we fhall, therefore, fimply confine’ ourfelves to the 
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Jaft, but not the leaft, of the additions contained in this cole 
lection, expreffing, at che fame time, our general approbation 
of the defign and execution of the work. 


«“ QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


«* But while I record the names of thofe who brightened the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth with their political talents, I ought not to clofe 
the account of that fplendid period, without noticing the powers for 
poetry which that illuftrious heroine herfelf difcovered. 

‘¢ In Percy’s Ballads, II, pr. 127, are printed her * Verfes, 
while prifoner at Wooditock, writ with charcoal ona fhutter,’ 1555. 
They were preferved by Hentzner, in his travels. In Headley’s 
felect Beauties of Antient Poetry, II, p. 85, and in the ¢ Specimens 
of the early Englifh poets,’ printed for Edwards, 1790, 8vo. at re 
66, are § Verfes by Queen Elizabeth, upon mount Zeur’s departure,’ 


beginning. 
“© T greeve, and dare not fhewe my difcontent, &c.’’ 


*© The following ditty on the factions raifed by the Queen of 
Scots, while prifoner in England, and printed * not long after, if 
not before, the beheading that unfortunate Queen, were al/o compyed 
by Elizabeth. 


“€ The doubt of future foes exiles my prefent joy, 

And wit me learns to fhun fuch fnares, as threaten my annoy ; 
For Falfhood now doth flow, and fubjeét Faith doth ebb, 

Which would not be, if Reafon rul’d, or Wifdom weav’d the web. 
But clouds of joys untried do cloak afpiring minds, 

Which turn to rain of late repent by courte of changed winds. 
The top of Hope fuppos’d, the root of Rule will be, 

And fruitlefs all their grafted guiles ; as thortly ye fhall fee. 
Then dazzled eyes with pride, which great Ambition blinds 

Shall be unfeal’d by worthy wights, whofe Falthood Forefight finds. 
The daughter of Debate, that eke difcord doth fow, 

Shall reap no gain where former Rule hath taught peace {till to grow. 
No foreign banifh’d wight fhall anchor in this port ; 

Our realm it brooks no ftranger’s force, let them elfewhere refort. 
Our rufty fword with reit fhall firft his edge employ, 

To poll their tops that feek fuch change, and gape for lawlefs joy.’” 


«© * They were, if I recollect, printed in Puttenham’s Art of 
Poetry. ‘They were reprinted in the Typographer, II. rp. 176, from 
Harl. MSS. No. 6933.’ 





Art. VI. Appeal to the Men of Great Britain in bebalf of 
the Women. 8vo. 53. Pp. 300. Johnfon. London. 
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T would be extremely uncongenial to the acknowledged 
allantry of Englifhmen, and, indeed, unjuft as well as 
difrefpecttul towards their fair fifterhood, to be unwilling to 
lend an attentive ear to the claims, mingled with appeals and 
expoftulations, of fuch a heroine, as is the authorefs of this 
work. For, furely, if every clafs of our fellow fubjects has 
a right to be heard, fo far as they choofe to fubmit themfelves 
before our literary tribunals, fo refpectable and important a 
part as the female fex confefledly is, deferves the firft atten- 
tion, We are, then, fully difpofed to liften to the complaints 
‘which the fair writer of this appeal makes to the men- 
members of fociety, on behalf of her fifters ; and fo far as our 
opinion or influence extends, and the complaints themfelves 
appear to be well founded, happy fhould we be to contribute 
to their relief. 

The claim of rights, indeed, as it has been advanced of 
late years by the advocates of the new philofophy, whether 
they be the rights of men or of women, or whether proceeding 
from the pen of a Paine or a Wollftonecraft, has taught us to 
look with fomewhat of a fufpicious eye upon demands of this 
fort, whether urged from an affectation of novelty, or pufhed 
forward from a reftlefs fpirit of difunion or infubordination in 
fociety. “Too often in fuch cafes, however plaufible the ar 

uments adduced, it may be faid, /atet anguts in umbra. 

In the prefent inftance, we prefume not to infinuate that 
any fuch. finifter defign lurks behind. The writer of this 
fpirited appeal comes boldly forward ; and, whilft fhe ftates the 
grounds of her complaints, fhe alfo mentions the nature of 
thofe expectations, which fhe confiders her fex is warranted 

to entertain. 
Her leading pofition feems to be, that, with the exception 
of bodily ftrength, the female fex are by no means inferior to 
thofe who prefumptuoufly ftile them(elves the ** Lords of the 
Creation ;” and that with refpect to modefty, and the exer- 
cife of various other virtues, women maintain a moft decided 
fuperiority. The demand which fhe makes on their behalf 
is, that their rights in fociety in general, and in conjugal life 
in particular, may be more clearly defined, may be more en- 
larged, and chearfully conceded to them, than at prefent ap- 
pears to be done. ‘This demand is, at the fame time, inter- 
mixed with charges of the inequality, if not injuftice, of ex- 
ifting laws and lawgivers, as they refpect the rights of woman- 
hood, and their rank and confequence in fociety. Hufbands 
alfo, as may well be expected in a work of this kind, are not 
fpared; whilft their ufurped claim of fuperiority over theif 
NQ. XXVIII, VOL, VII. M wives 
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wives is denied, and their general treatment of them feverely 
cenfured. 

Such is the outline of this fpirited performance ; and we 
mutt do the fair writer the juftice to add, that, in the execu- 

tion of her adventurous attempt, fhe writes with no {mall de- 
' gree of eafe, and difcovers the utmoft naiveté of thought and 
ogre 

tis for thofe whom it immediately concerns to weigh the 
force of our authorefs’s remarks in the fcale of impartial reafon, 
throwing in thofe allowances in favour of the fex, on whofe 
behalf fhe fo ftrenuoufly pleads, which a natural propenfity 
in favour of that lovely part of the creation may induce. 

The advocates for new theories feldom know where to ftop. 
In their zeal, either for advancing new fyftems, or for over- 
turning old ones, it is not uncommon to fee them overleaping 
the barriers which either fcripture or the wifdom of ages has 
erected. ‘Thus, in the very outfet,. the divine appointment, 
as addrefled to the mother of mankind, after the fall, ** thy 
defire fhall be to thy hufband, and he fhall rule over thee,” 
to the extent in which it has been generally underftood, mili- 
tates fo ftrongly againft the hypothefis of this lady, that we 
are the lefs furprized to find her muftering all that ingenuity 
which fhe is fo capable of bringing, upon occafion, to her 
aid, in order to overturn the argument which has been adduced 
from this portion of fcripture in favour of male-fuperiority. 
To do juftice to the force of her reafoning talents on this 
fubje&t, and as no unfavourable fpecimen of the general ftyle 
of this performance, we prefent the reader with her own, 
words : 


‘© It muft be Oey a then, that even before our firft pa. 
rents left the garden of blifs, a woman was pofitively, and unequi- 
vocally doomed to be—fubjeé&t to the power and authority of her 
hufband. When, however, it is attempted to bring this power for- 
ward, and into action, againft women in general ; there are, I think, 
two ways of obviating or evading the claim ; either of which appear 
(appears) perfeétly fair and fatisfactory. Is it not true, that the fame 
chapter, almoft the fame verfe, which entails this curfe upon woman— 
for as acurfe it is evidently given—entails, and for the very fame 
crime, anothef upon man equally clear and explicit, and equally 
defigned as fhould feem for the whole fex? Is it not exprefsly faid, 
that man fhould earn his bread by the fweat of his brow, until his 
return to the earth from whence he came? Yet did it ever occur to 
woman, amongft all her imputed abfurdities, to infift, that man, howe 
ever favoured by different circumftances, was everlaftingly bound to 
this fervitude ? By what mode of reafoning, by what rule of juftice 
then can it be, that that part of a pofitive command which regards 
WOMECD, 
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women, is foppofed co. hold good to all eternity, however different 
circumftances may favour them, and, as is often the cafe, impel them to 
better their firuauion ; while that part of it which regards man may 
be broke through the firft opportunity, and ever after difpenfed 
with? 

«© ] can indeed very well imagine, that to man and woman pre. 
cifely in the ftate in which Adam and Eve are defcribed to have been, 
fuch a fubmiilion as is enjoined the woman, might have been neither 
impracticable not unreafonable. When the faw her hutband daily 
toiling for her fipport and that of her offspring ; when fhe faw that 
by the order of the Almighty thorns and thiftles were produced by the 
earth, if he on his part were not a flave for her fake ; when added 
to this the felt the humiliating confcioufnefs of guilt, and the ftill 
more dreadful confcioufnefs of having feduced her hufband, and in- 
volved him in her guilt, and the calamitous confequences ; was it 
poflible that fhe on her’s fhould not look up to him, with a mixture 
of gratitude, affection, refpect and pity, which made this command, 
now deemed fo hard, the fweeteft part of her duty ? 

«« Bur now the fcene is completely changed. ‘The circumftances 
in which our firft parents were placed, were fo extremely unlike 
whatever has, or cun take place in common life, that to fuppofe fub. 
jection on the part of women to be from fuch a caufe the conttant and 
unalterable appointment of Heaven, is fuch a perverfion of the {pirit 
as well as of the letter of the law, as does not come fhort of abfolute 
and decided abfurdity, 1 muft therefore repeat, that it is a moft ex- 
traordinary circumftance, and not to be accounted for upon any of 
the common principles of reafoning ; that a wife, a juft, a beneficent 
Creator, fhould frame laws, and enaét punifhinents for a race of beings, 
all equally depewdent upon him, a equally refponfible for difobe- 
dience ; yet allow fome to deviate from his will with impunity, and 
others not. Indeed it has always appeared to me fo fhocking to 
imagine, if either of the malediétions had been intended by the Creator 
to have been handed down to pofterity, that they fhould not have 
literally taken place; thatif I may be permitted to give my explana. 
tion of the paflages, I think the plain and obvious meaning of them 
muft have been, a punifhment for the firft pair, and for them 
enly.’’ 


We fhall leave it to Theologians to meet this lady on their 
own ground. But, perhaps, it may be admitted us to make 
this remark, en pajffant. ‘The whole of the verfe containing 
the denunciation on Eve, (the latter part of which is fo inge- 
nioufly handled by her acute daughter,) we find to run thus: 
unto the woman he faid, I will greatly multiply thy forrow and thy 
conception; in forrow thou fhalt bring forth children; and thy 
Aefire foall be to thy hufband, AND he fhall rule over thee*, The 








* Gen. iil. 16. 
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different parts of this fentence are clofely connected. The 
inference, therefore, appears to be, that either the whole of 
this denunciation was fimply and exclufively applicable to 
Eve for her perfonal tranfgreffion, or elfe that the whole, if any 
of its parts, is to be confidered as extending to all her female 
pofterity. That the former part of this curfe, including pain 
and forrow in child-bearing, has ever fince been the lot of 
womanhood, daily obfervation and experience fhow ; but if 
they were not, in the leaft, to be involved in the latter part of 
the denunciation, originally addrefled to Eve, including fub- 
jection to their hufbands, upon what ground of fair argument 
or criticifm is it to be underftood that the former part of the 
fame curfe, which refpects forrow in child-bearing, fhould 
{till be attached on the daughtersof Eve? We fimply afk the 
queftion ; we wifh not to pufh the argument. 

The condition of women in fociety has, undoubtedly, un- 
dergone a variety of changes,. even in the fame country ; and, 
unto the prefent day, it appears very different in rude and in 
civilized nations, Perhaps the obfervation will be found te 
hold pretty generally true, that the rank which women hold 
in fociety, and the refpect which is paid to them, bear an 
equal proportion to that degree of civilization and polifhed 
manners to which any country has attained. In the difco- 
veries of our voyagers, and in the accounts given us by our 
Jate traveliers in Africa, &c. of the barbarous or half-favage 
tribes and gations which they vifited, the condition of the fee 
male part appears truly wretched ; they have been degraded 
almoft to a level with their beafts of burden, whilft they have 
been regarded as the mere flaves of the paffions of their brutal 
lords ; ay where the blandifhments of polifhed fociety, and, 
above all, where the mild dictates and benign influence of the 
Chriftian religion have prevailed, women have been advanced 
to the rank of the help-mates of their hufbands. Different 
has been the treatment which they have doubtlefs met with 5 
and we are inclined, with our authorefs, to think that in many 
inftances they have been ruarded with too much inequality, 
and have been fubjeéted to flights and harfhnefs by their Jord 
mafters. ‘The mode of female education is that which alfo 
requires a ferious revifion ; nor are we unwilling to allow that 
many inftances might be produced of female talents and ca- 
pacity for imbibing a pes knowledge of the languages, and 
of the liberal arts and fciences, equal to thofe of men, and 
equally deferving of encou nt and cultivation. ‘** Mind,” 
as has been juftly obferved, ** is of no fex ; therefore it is not 
in the power of education or art to unfex it. But manners may, 

and 
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and we apprehend, to render the two fexes more completely 
leafing to cach other, muft, be fomewhat differently modi- 
ed, according to the different paths they have to purfue, and 
the different parts they have to aét in fociety.” 
Whilft in this lively performance we find fome pofitions 
which we muft wholly condemn, there are many other remarks, 
fenfible and juft, upon which we are led chearfully to beftow a 
due degree of commendation, 
Such are the following pertinent reflections on what is com- 
- monly called ** a mafculine woman.” 


«© When we fpeak of a mafeuline woman, it is confidered as a 
term of reproach ; yet we do not confider whether it deferves to be 
fo ornot. We allow ourfelves to be run away with by a vague idea, 
—an undefined term,—of which we do not take the trouble to know 
the precife meaning, or the exa¢t bounds. 

‘© Tp therefore we are to underitand by a mafculine woman, one 
who emulates thofe virtues and accomplifhments, which, as common 
to human nature, are common to both fexes ; the attempt is natural, 
amiable, and highly honourable to that woman, under whatever 
name her conduét may be difguifed or cenfured. For even virtue and 
truth may be mifnamed, difguifed, and cenfured ; but they cannot 
change their natures in compliance with the tyranny of fafhion and 
prejudice. ‘Thefe may, indeed, for a time throw a fhade over them; 
but this once removed we find them ftill the fame,—immuras_Le, 
and ETERNAL. It is in vain perhaps therefore, honeitiy {peaking 
and impartially, to attempt to make any very ferious diftinctions 
between the virtues and accomplifhments of the fexes. We may, 
indeed, drefs out thefe fomewhat differently, to fuit a reigning taite, 
or through love of variety, and we may call this manners ; by which 
if women can pleafe the other fex, without materially injuring them- 

felves, they ought moit certainly to do fo. But fuch vain diftinttions 
vanifh before the fuperior light of reafon and religion; and women 
in all the different ftations in life, find {cope for the exercife of every 
virtue, of which human nature is capavie. And under the paflive 
chara¢ters of humility, refignation, and abfolute fuymiflion to their 
authority—under thefe do men expect to fee exercifed and exerted— 
every thing which they, in their proud moments, urrogate to theme 
felves, and fondly claim as fole proprietors. 

“« Ir may appear fomewhat fingular to advance, yet a little re. 
flection will prove it to be true; that women in general poffefs even 
fortitude, that firft of mafculine virtues, in a much greater degree, 
and of a much fuperior kind, to that poffeffed by the men. 1 do not 
here {peak of perfonal courage, or prowefs, which is a mere conftitu- 
tional affair : a matter of nerves, of finews ; and as it is much oftener 
applied to bad, nay to barbarous purpofes, than any other, it can by 
80 perverfion of language or ideas be conftituted a virtue. 
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“+ I fpeak of that fortitude, which has enemies to encounter, agam# 
which mere animal courage can be of no avai]; and this virtue, [ 
again repeat it, women, a ily for themfelves, poflefs in an eminent 
degree. For, notwithftanding the natural delicacy of their frame, 
they are fubject to bodily pains, that, to ufe a figure of the fublime 
Dante, § Tanto é amara, che poco pid é morte.’ And with the fame 
feelings and propenfities do they not refrain from pleafures, and often 
from folicited pleafures, to which man with all his boafted fuperioriry 
falls, alas! a willing and felf-devoted facrifice ? Here, indeed, lies the 
teft of true fortitude, the touchitone of virtue. And here it is, that, 
with all her difadvantages, woman {hines pre-eminent. 

«© But as if a greater proportion of bodily pain, as if abftinence 
from pleafure, were not fufficient tor women to encounter ; all that 
the mind of man is doomed to endure, all * that flefh is heir to,’ all 
the ‘ mournful miferics of lile,’ are theirs likewife in an exquifite 
degree.” 

«© If then my reafoning is well founded it appears, that, if we ufe 
the term mafculine woman, for chara¢ters fuch as I have been defcrib- 
ing, it is undeniably true, that knowledge docs naturally produce 
fuch. Burt I will not fo far infult the common fenfe of men, to whofe 
common fenfe, indeed, and humanity, the whole of this Appeal is ad. 
drefled, I will not, I fay, fo far infult it, as to fuppofe, even for a 
moinent, that becaufe a woman is rational, though pethaps in a fupe- 
rior degree than is abfolutely neceflary, sAat fhe mutt of courfe be dif- 
agreeable to them. 

‘© But, if on the other hand, we mean by a mafculine woman, one 
who apes the exercifes, the attributes, the unrettrained paffions, and 
the numberlefs improprieties, which men fondly c4oo/e.to think fuit- 
able enough for their own fex, and which exceffes, to fay the truth 
after all, chicfly diftinguifh their moral characters from thofe of wo- 
men ; I muft fay that knowledge has no tendency whatever to produce 
fuch aukward imitations ; and I mutt confefs, that fuch are mafculine 
in the worft fenfe of the word, and as we fhould imagine confequently 
difagreeable. This, however, as we hinted before would be a hafty 
and sl]-grounded conclufion, though apparently founded in reafon, for 
the fact is otherwife ; and the prefent age furnifhes examples enough, 
that women may be truly mafculine in their conduct and demeanor, 
without wounding the delicacy of the men. Nay that thus adorned, 
fuch women meet their full approbation, if at the moment the fluciu- 
ating time of fathion be in their favour.’’ 


In like manner, who can forbear to ftamp their apprubation 
on the following fuggeitions which immediately apply to thofe 
who have the charge of educating young females ? 


«© Tt is, therefore, the duty of thofe who have the care of females 
in their youth, to convince them, that truth, fincerity, gentlenels, 
the practice in fhort of every virtue, will not only entitle them to the 
approbation of their Creator, and to future happinefs ; tor thefe, alas! 
great as they are, are aot futhcient motives to frail, and thong 
a 











and impatient mortals, but muft likewife convince them, that fuch 
conduct only, can fecure to them real and folid confort, and fuch de- 

ees of happinefs as are attainable in this mortal ftate. Here are, 
indeed, adequate motives ; and by fuch alone, ought rational beings, 
in reality, to be a¢tuated. Here nothing but realities will do. We 
cannot impofe upon God, nor very eafily upon our own confciences, 
which tellus, if we will but liften, that in virtue alone lies true hap. 
pinefs. Whereas if women are taught to place their chief dependence 
on the approbation and admiration of men, they foon find out that 
falfe appearances will often anfwer their purpofes perfectly well ; and 
with a certain degree of management and cunning, often better, than 
the realities of thofe virtues they affume. 


We heartily join, likewife, in condemning, with this livel 
writer, the unaccountable peculiarity of women of the higher 
ranks, over whom, one fhould fuppofe, delicacy and caine 
ment, if not real modefty, would have more influence, admit- 
ting, without fcruple, men hair-dreflers, men-milliners, men- 
mantua-makers, and, to crown all, men ftaymakers; whilft, 
from an over-ftrained delicacy, women of the inferior clafles 
are excluded from doing various articles of work for the men, 
by which they might gain their living without hard labour. 
‘On this branch of the fubject, our female author may be al- 
Jowed to exprefs the honeit warmth of her feelings. 


* This is an abufe of privileges indeed. Why do not hufbands 
come boldly forward againft ufages fuch as thefe ; and employ their 
ill-gotten authority, for once, in a good caufe? Why does not the 
legiflature tax fuch fhe-he gentry to the teeth? Why are not men 
made afhamed of mosapolizing trades, in which, if the more helplefs 
fex were early inftructed, and made thereby to tafte the fweets of 
honeft induftry, might fave millions of valuable fubje&s to the com- 
- monwealth of virtue, who, alas! flock to the ftandard of vice, often 
more from neceflity than inclination ?’’ 


The reader will find in this little volume a variety of other 
lively and ingenious remarks interfperfed ; and, allowing for 
the predilection, which the author difcovers throughout, for the 
fyftem fhe has adopted, there will nothing occur offenfive to the 
feelings of delicacy, nor injurious to the interefts of religion 
and morality. 

We are not quite fatisfied with the excufe which this lady 
affigns in her advertifement for not fubmitting her MS. previ- 
ous to its being publifhed, to the eye of friendfhip or affection ; 
for, had a judicious friend previoufly revifed it, we think fuch 
a one would not only have corrected the fanciful and injudi- 
cious mode of punctuation, and the variety of unnatural dafhes, 
but alfo fome improprieties of diétion, and the ufe of fuch 

M 4 Scotticifms 
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Scotticifms as proven, exhomor, opens up, &c. expreffions, 
which, for want of correction, unneceflarily difcover on which 
fide of the Tweed this Appeal was written. 





Art. VII. Bevan’s Refutation of Modern Mifreprefentations, 
(Continued from Vol. VII. P. 39. 


W* now pafs on to “ the life of ‘fames Nayler, wherein it 


is attempted to include more particulars refpecting him, 
than are to be fouud in any one account extant ; inter{per fed with re- 
freétions arifing from the fubjeét.” ‘* More particulars, &c. 


. than are to be found in_any one account extant!” ‘This begins 


with an untruth, for we have now before us ** a relation of 
the moft remarkable tranfactions relating to his life *,’’ com- 
prifing FIFTY-sIx pages, whereas that of J. B. is contained 
in THIRTY! (from Pp. 65, to 95.) Our pages alfo con- 
tain more lines, and the lines more words than ]. B’s. We 
muft therefore remind the author, that “‘ a writer who ne- 
sleéts to procure the information which he might eafily obtain, 

eferves the /e/s excufe for his ignorance! !” At p. 66, J. B. 
fays, “‘ I with if the memory of James Nayler may not ref 
peaceably, with the people who” (let the reader obferve) * are 
wot afhamed to have had him among the number of their early 
adherents, that the public may fee the WHOLE MAN, and not 
eftimate the tenor of his life from a moment of DISEASE.” 
Now it appears that this MOMENT of DISEASE is the excufe 
offered for him by Hume +, whom J. B. has reprobated : and 
that ** his recovery was induced by his being fed on bread and 
water, punifhed, &c. this fequel /poiling all, by diffipating 
his illufion. So that he came out of prifon an ordinary man |” 
and returned to his ufual occupation. It alfo unfortunately 
happens, that the height of his madne/s, was deemed the height 
a his apo/tle/bip : fo that as Bifhop Lavington {ays of Whitfield, 
that “* by dis own account he was the greateft ra/ca/, and the 
greateft liar, when he thought himfelf the greateit /aint t.” 
Again, ** we are not informed, fays J. B, that he was otherwi/e, 
AFTER his reftoration, than he had been, previous to his 
downfall, that is, an APPROVED QUAKER.” This is the 





* See a collection of fundry books, epiftles, and papers, written 
by James Nayler, fome of which were rever before printed ; with an 
impartial relation, &c. 1716. 

+ See Hume, vol. vii, Pe. 337. 

t See Whitfield’s Journal in Lavington’s Methodifs and Papifts 
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Quaker falvo, fo-frequently employed to anfwer their pur- 
pofe, by chufing the peiiods, when a man was and when he 
was not to be a Quaker as will appear. ‘* We have not much 
account,’ fays Mr. B. ** of Nayler, before he became a friend.” 
But we have a /ittle: and to that tittle we will help J. B. And 
firft, Sewell informs us (Pp. 134.) that J. Nayler was born at 
Ardefley, near Wakefield, in Yorkihire, about 1616. He had 
ferved in the parliament army, being quarter mafler in Major 
General Lambert's troop, in Scotland, was a member of the 
independents; and afterwards, in 1651, a 5 seg So far 
then we find him a foldier, and fchifmatic. Both charaéters, 
much abufed by, as verified in, the Quakers. But Bugg, is 
more circumftantial. See p.244. NAYLER was born at Ardjoe, 
and lived there twenty-two years till he married, when he 
removed to Wakefield, and ftayed till the wars began. He then 
had feveral commands ; at lait in Lambert’s troop, He conti- 
nued here till difabled by ficknefs in Scotland, and, returning 
home, became a member of the independents at Horberry, in 
York/bire ; under Chriftopher Marfball, Teacher. Here he was 
caft out (as he owned) for dlafphemy, and wantonne/s with 
Mrs. Roper, a married woman, &c, After fome time he 
went to vifit the Cormwail Quakers, but was committed to 
Exeter goal, as a vagrant, by Major Saunders. He and his 
company being delivered, by an order from council, they 
went to Briffol. Tiere it was informed upon oath, and certified 
by three juftices of the peace, to the committee, that ftaying 
in that town, (Chewltoke, in Somerfet) one night he was ina 
chamber, with THREE WOMEN of his company, leaning upon the 
bed with one of them, and AT NIGHT, when the fervant of the 
houfe left them: and in THE MORWING the fervant found 
NAYLER ON THE BED, WITH ONE OF THE WOMEN, and 
the curtains drawn, and fome of the company wifhed the fervants 
NOT TO AWAKE THEM, This is well attefted on oatu ! 
Thus by principle he was a ranter as well as a foldier: and 
“© that he was TURNED ouT by the independents for his 
BLASPHEMY and WANTONNESS with M/s. Roper, a married 
woman, who would fit on his knee, and Kiss him PUBLICKLY 
before others; and he (J. N.) declared it was his opinion, . 
that he might /ie with any woman that was of his judgement.” 
Thefe were PRovED on oath, upon which the Quakers tell 
you (p. 6. of the trial) the refolution of the committee upon this 
whole evidence, WAS, that the FIRST article was PROVED, 
The Quakers defend his morals and blafphemy. He alfo 
kept company with women in public and private, night and 
day, in prifon, and at liberty, UPON THE BED, A WHOLE 
BIGHT 
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NIGHT TOGETHER, with the curtains drawn, with the candle 
eut, very lovingly, and that NONE muff be fuffered to AWAKE 
them, and THIS PROVED UPON OATH*.” ‘[’his account has 
made us outftrip our author ; but indeed facts multiply fo faft 
that it is difficult to ftop: for at p. 68, J. B. mode/ily obferves, 
the parliament accufe him of blafphemy +, and what it terms, 
ancivil and wanton carriage with a married woman. “* The 
latter article,” fays the heritable J. B. is /welled into aput- 
TERY, by one Deacon, who wrote two — againfi Nay- 
ler, about the time of his fentence. hey had been oppo- 
nents in writing.” Here then we have corroborating evidence 
from the friends ! 

Mr. B. alfo fays (pe. 68,) ** he (J. Nayler) declares himfelf 
to have received his commifhon, while meditating in the 
field at plough, that He then deard a voice, bidding him go 
out from his father’s’ kindred, and houfe, with A PROMISE 
that THE LorpD weuld be with him.’ This man, the Quakers 
believe upon his own word, (for HE alone heard the voice) but 
when ‘ohn Gilpin produces the fame evidence, they (Fox and 
others) fay he was MAD and had a DeviL; and by a curious 
divifion of circumftances, make Gop and the DEvIL, joint 
authors in the affair. See the account at large, in Leflie, 
V. ii. Pp. 261 to 265}. At Pp. 69, J. B. again fpeaks of 
**what was termed blafphemy ;”’ obferved not what he thought fo, 

* See Bugg, Pr. 246, and of our * Review,” Pr. 262. 

+ See our “* Review,” Pp. 258—261. 

t This man “ bad trembling, was flruck down from his chair, then 
brought upon his knees: afterwards lying awake, felt fomething light 
gently on his neck, and gently ftroke him; this was repeated with 
le/s force, and defcending, till it came to the middle of the back, then 
ENTERED Ais body. He thought it the Hory Guost, defcending 
like a dove, and entering him.’’—-Afterward he was thrown on the 
ground, and rolled about, unable to lay fill, He was perfuaded it 
avas Chrift, and that a voice faid, mawardly, ‘ the writing of your 
hand, (which he 1nvo/untarity ufed) fignities, the writing the law 
in your heart.’? His hands were then moved to his head, he fung, 
and being made to ftoop, a voice faid ** foop, low, low.’? ‘Then 
he was fuddenly drawn down the fireet ta the fidler’s houfe, where 
edd freaks were aéted, playing the fiddle, &c. Wondrous and fine 
as this is, obferve, it was al/ attributed to the fprrit : Gop was the 
author : but afterward, when Gilpin, /eft the Quakers, they found 
out it was the pevit. So that they owned their having belied God. 
See the itandard, Pr.11, 12. The fame alfo they did by Toldervy 
owning him or not, as he joived or /eft them. But when he quite 
left them, they called him wad: yet had anfwered all his books !! 
See Leflie, Pp. 264. 
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though as horrible as blafphemy can make it; and though he 
praifes two magiftrates, who probably were as enthufiafticas their 
ifoner ; becaute they fagely thought, ** Nayler’s words were not 
within the act again{t blafphemy ;” yet when ** jufiice Pearfon 
told his colleague Henjon, the fubfcriber of the paper, that he 
muft give an account of their proceedings to the minifters and 
others,” he fays ** fo prieft-ridden was a quarter feflions in 
1652;” fo that from J. b.’s account it is PRAISE-WORTHY 
to encourage BLASPHEMY, and being prie/f-ridden to oppofe it. 
- P. 71 contains an account of what is called ** James Nayler’s 
belief concerning Chrift;” and we agree with J. B. that * it 
is material to be noticed,” becaufe we fhall fee how we!l belief 
in Chrifi agrees with blafphemy, and an aflumption of Chr1/?’s 
titles. Bugg ftates thefe, at P. 246, to be—the faireft of ten 
thoufand, the only begotten Son of God, the prophet of the moft high, 
the King of Ifrael, the everlafling fon of righteouJne/s, Jent to try 
and judge the caufe of Ifrael, that JAMes NAYLER affumed to 
himfelf the name Jesus, him in whom the hope of Ifrael flandeth, 
the Prince of peace, they were defended by Fox, TomMiinson and 
others. The firft wrote to the protector, ** this is the word of 
the Lord, take heed how you act againft Chrift, where he is 
made maniteft. How know you but this (touching My BRo- 
THER J. Nayler) is fallen out to try you, whether you will a@ 
againft Chrift in his members: and if Chrift be within, may he 
not {peak out.”” This is blafphemy egual to NAYLER’s. Tomlinjon 
alfo wrote to the patliament,—** Cannot an earthly being im- 
part his power to his fervants; and hath Chrift Jefus, no power 
to do it? Was it no treafon for Mordecai, and muft it be 
BLASPHEMY among the lambs of Chrift,” (obferve here they 
fay) ** to give and receive of Chrift’s honours, at HIs command ? 
in fign of his approaching and coming again, Cannot Chritt 
put his own honours on his own servants, as well as Ahafuerus* ?” 
We find then that thefe men defend and extol the blafphemy, 
and not like J. B. endeavour to excu/e it. Is this their unani- 
mity? Many other defences appeared, chiefly confifting of in- 
terrogatories, as, ** /s it BLASPHEMY fo hear others PRAISE THE 
Lorp? Isit BLASPHEMY fo RAISE THE DEAD?” &c. 
At p. 72, J. Bevan {peaks of Nayler’s forefceing, in fpirit, 
that fomething would befal him.”’—** Let us, therefore,” fays 
. B. ** view them through as few falfe mediums as we can,” 
ight, friend, the true mediums are enough. Will you be- 
lieve Sewell ? ** When J. N. came to London, about 1654 or 
* he found a meeting collected by Burrough and Howgill. 
fany efteemed him above his brethren, and this ran fo high, 





ee 





* See thefe papers figned by Fox and ‘TOMLINSON, in Bugg, r. 
249; much more idolatry and blafphemy from Pp. 234 to 239; 
in Leflie, P. 24, and fequel; and Cockfon, Pp, 1, 2, 
that 
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that fome forward and inconfiderate women, of whom Martha 
Simmons was the chief, aflumed the boldnefs to difpute * with 
Howgill and Burroughs openly in their preaching, and to 
difturb their meetings.” Obferve here, that one of their own 
women, {peaking in their meeting (and furely by the /pirit) is 
called difiurbance. Yet their own church riots+ are blamelefs, 
When Mr, Bugg fpoke in Oxford meeting, they wanted to 
have him taken up. See Bugg’s Works, p. 184. ** Where- 
upon” (fays Sewell) ‘* thofe excellent preachers failed 
not in their duty to reprove. Martha and another, in- 
cenfed, went and complained to J. N. to 1ncENSE him 
againft Howgill and Burroughs, but did not fucceed, 
for—he was afraid;” obferve, not unwilling, but AFRAID. 
“¢ Hereupon Martha fell in a paffion, and in a fhrill 
voice faid, 1 looked for judgement, but behold a cry; and 
cried fo loud, as to pierce, fmite down, and dejec? J.N.” 
Poor J. N! This being the prelude to the Quakers farce, it 
become convenient to fay, ** J. N. now became clouded, 
fell, &c.” The fame cant is ufed by J. B. v.73. Sewell 
makes this ferve to introduce the account of ities Strangers 
titles for J. N. calling him the everlafting Son of righteoujne/s, 
Prince of peace, only begotton Son of God, Faireft of Ten Thiu- 
fand, &c. aifo HANNAH STRANGER, MARTHA SIMMONS, 
and Dorcas Erpury, arrived at that folly ; that in Exetor 
pace they kneeled before Nayler. Yet we remember that 

ox vindicated the zit/es, which if true, would vindicate the 
aétions. Sewell, however, calls it folly to kneel before Nay- 
Jer ; yet he was made to kneel before Fox.t Excellent rival- 
fhip of the Quaker Deities ! 

After this, Sewell (Pp. 135) gives an account of Nayler’s be- 
ing Hofanna’d into Briftol, in November, attended by thofe 
women and others. ‘Thefe women aflumed the names of the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen: one of the women led his 
horie, and others {pread handkerchiefs, &c. beforehim. “T'Ho- 
MAs Woopcock going bare-headed before him, the company 
finging, ** Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hofts, Hofannah in the 
highe/t, holy, holy, holy 1s the Lord et A Ijrael.” If this is not blaf- 
phemy, what is? Where is the modefty of J. B.—*“* what was 


eau 





* Sewell has added a laughable note, to indicate that /uch a con- 
du&t was the caufe of St. Pauls precept 1. Cor. 14—34. * Ler your 
women keep filence in the churches.” We fee to what miferable 
fhifts and evafions, the Quakers are driven, 

+ See our ** Review.’ Pp. 259, and feq. 

¢ All the Quakers are called infalabke, See Leflie from P. 29. 
tO 50. 
termed 
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termed blafphemy”—view them through what mediums he 

leafes. Yet Sewell calls them ‘* mad: thus walking into 
Briftol till committed into prifon.”” We have feen, however, 
that Fox vindicated Nayler on his trial: Nayler himfelf en- 
couraged this adoration, from his own followers, and, ‘* at his 
trial, juftified what they had faid and done. His difciples fay- 
ing (with fuch horrible blajphemy as makes us fhudder at the 
recital) Hle was the only begotten Son of God, and they knew xe 
other SAViouR but HIM.” * Miferable and deluded wretches ! 
. Such were the beginnings of Quakerifm! The pitiful attempts 
of J. B. (Pp. 74 and feq.) to palliate this conduct, as that ** N, 
allowing it to be a time of darknefs”—** having loft the fpirit 
of difcernment,” are too contemptible to be ferioufly noticed. 
Whatever is faid againft the Quakers, operates againft their 
infallibility and fpirit, and deffroys them. Hence j. B. is an 
excellent a eg He alto talks of J. N’s. ‘* publifhing 
fixteen pamphlets,” which certainly muft have been excellent; 
and of ‘‘re-publifhing his works.”+ At p. 76, he fays “ Fox de- 
clared that Nayler and his company were wrong,” merely wrong, 
and this for bla/phemy! We have however feen, that even this 
is Fall for it was vindicated by Fox and others! Again, J. B. 
adds, ** itis faid,” obferve, ** it is faid,” and, by an adverfary 
too, ** that garments were ftrewed in his way.” ‘Is friend 
SEWELL an adverfary?” He craftily fays—* fo extraordinary 
a proceffion and acclamation could not fail of attracting the 
notice of the police of any well regulated city.” As if he did 
not know that it was noticed, and that the blafphemers were 
punifhed! At p.77 and feq. all the facts are acknowledged, 
and Nayler faid to have “ gloried in the deeds of his followers, 
_wholwere moved of the Lord todo them ;” and, at Pp. 79, Nayler’s 
blafphemous words, in defence, are given; and p, 80 to 86, an 
account of his fentence, &c. fee our ** Review,” P. 259, and 
the number of /ripes he received, (310) and Sewell adds, 
(P. 137) ** the executioner would have given him one more, 
there being three hundred and eleven kennels, but his foot flip- 
ping the ftroke fell upon his hand, which hart him much.” See 

ugg.\P. 345; but obfervealfo, p. 348. At Pp. 86, J. B. wifhes 
to perfuade us that J. N’s. conduct *¢ made no rent or fchifm;”” 
becaufe he was now a fit tool to be received again. See Leflie, 
P.42——-50. To make this more plaufible, a recantation is in- 


Queens 
7 





* See Notcutt’s Review of Barclay’s pretended Apology, p. 26. 

t A note is added to tell us, that Nay/er was fined twenty marks 
for not putting off his hat to the Judge. J.B. forgets that the 
Quakers contempt of court is not fuflered towards themfelves; mak- 
ing their own fervants {tand bare-headed before them. See Bugg. 331. 
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troduced, p. 87, to thew the accommodating {pirit of their infal. 
libility! Itdoes, however, contain many contradictions of the 
chief Quaker doétrines. At p. 88, another paper is added, and 
being ‘* written foon after his releafe, cannot therefore be 
Sufpected of being fabricated to obtain it.” This paper alfo 
contains like contradictions with the former. Sewell fays, of 
one of his papers, Pp. 140, it was written ** by way of REcAN- 
TaTion.” And at P. 149 he mentions ** Bilome’s Fanatic 
Hiftory, faid to be publifhed with the approbation of orthodox 
divines, but ftruck chiefly againft the Quakers,” which, there 
fore they called ** lying ftories,”” The fame account of Nayler 
is given in ** a collection of fundry books, &c. written by J. 
N. the writer of the relation of his life, at Pp. xvi, calls his ad- 
herents a ** turbulent company,” among whom was one Mil- 
éred, an impudent woman, and two or three (!) boifterous fel- 
lows who were ranters.”’ Thus we fee one Quaker reveals what 
another keeps fecret. ‘* This kind of difturbance,” fays the 
writer, ** continued for fome weeks, until the Lord, by his 
power, ftopped and confounded them, fo as that they come 
to nought.” At xviii. we could not but fmile on reads 
ing the following affertion; ** 1 never knew any open {chifm, 
rent, or faction, made from our Chriftian (!) fociety, by a par- 
tial admiring, and fetting up particular men or perfons, as /eé 
maflers, but fome or other were fcattered and lof? in fucha 
breach, divifion, and faction, being turned afide from the holy 
commandment of love, and from the footfteps of Chrift’s flock 
and family.” We muift not, however, forget to refer our 
Readers to Bugg’s works, p. 251 and feq. where they will fee 
how all his blafphemics, according to the inditement, are vin- 
dicated, and his punifhments faid to be inflicted, that the /crip- 
ture might be fulfilled. See ** Judgement fixed,” p.g. And 
on December 27, 1656, when J. N. was put in the Pillory, 
two women and Robert Rico a Quaker, ftood thereon ; Rich, 
placed over N’s, head, a paper whereon was written, TH1s Is 
THE KinG oF THE Jews, (ibid p. 41.) When his tongue 
was bored and forehead ftamped B. for blafphemy, all the people 
ftood bare headed, ‘This was done, faid Rich, that the {crip- 
ture, &c. and the vail of the temple was rent, Sc. The Reader 
mutt find out the applicability! Bugg thinks they wanted the 
conclufion to be added ; Truly this man was the Son of God. 
For N. declared (ibid p. 17,) THe Son of Gop I am, I Dans 
Nor DENY; and when afked if he was the only begotten Son of 
God, faid I am the Son of God. Upon the Parliament’s refolu- 
tion to bore his,tongue, the Quaker fays, this was done, §¥c. and 
applics, Rev. i. 7. ** Behold he cometh with clouds, &c, and 
everp 
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every eye fhall fee him; they alfo who piercedhim. Iam 
Alpha,” &c. And on the letter B. Ifa. lii. 14. ** as many were 
aftonifhed at thee; his vi/age was fo marred, and his form more 
than the fons of men.”” What blafphemy is this, to apply the 
prophecies of Chrift to a common maletactor, condemned b 

law! On his being fet in the pillory, Mark xv. 17, ** They 
clothed him in fine linen, and plated a crown of thorns and 
put it about his head.” When he was flozged, John xix. 1. 


’ Pilate took Jesus (Great God, what a prophanation!) and 
fcourged him. 


>? 


And Bugg adds, | MIGHT MUCH ENLARGE, 
If thefg proofs do not mark blafphemy, we know not what 
will. AtP. 94, we are told, ** a co!lection was made in 1716, 
of fuch of Nayler’s writings as were thought futtable for reim- 
preffion.” his looks, as if others were very unfit, the 
Quakers, however, chofe for him, and guided infallibility. 
Some of his writings, J. B. owns at p. g3, were * ill adapted 
to convince either the opponent or his adherents, from their 
afperity ;” and this from the man who is praifed for his pa- 
tience and fubmiflion, and ee. “© he ended his days like arn 
innocent lamb*.” He alfo aflumed the geflure, words, appear- 
ance, Fc. (as well as the honour, worfhip, and miracles) of 
Curist! the letter of Publius Lentulus to the Roman Senate, 
defcribing Chrift’s perfon, was found upon him. This alfo 
explains his equivocations about his outward Chrift. See Bugg. 
Pp. 245. Hume (Vol. 7. Pp. 336) calls NAYLER a Quaker, 
noted for BLASPHEMY, who fancied he was transformed into 
Chrift and was become the real Saviour of the world, and en- 
deavoured to imitate the actions of the Meffiah, related in the 


_ Evangelifts. As he bore a refemblance to the common pictures 


of Chrift, he allowed his beard to grow in a like form ; was 
miniftered unto by women; rode into Briftol, Hofannahed, 


kc. &e. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 











* Vide ** Collefion,’”’ rp. xxi. 
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Arr. VIII. “4 Vindication of the People called Methadifes, i in 
Anfwer to a ** Report from the Clergy of a Diftriét in the 
Diocefe of Linc” in a Letter to Thomas Thampfin, Eja. 
Banker, in Hull. By Jofeph Benfon, a Preacher among 
the Methodifts. 8v0. Pp. 42. 6d. Whitheld. Lon- 
don. 1800, 


T was to be expected that the grave and weighty allega- 
tions brought againt(t the Methadifts in the report of a 
diftriét of the Lincolnthire Clergy, {which we noticed in our 
number for July with deferved commendation) would provoke 
the beft zeal and talents of that fect to reply to them. And 
we may, without much injuftice, confider this letter of Mr. 
Benfon’s as a tolerable fpecimen of both. It is addrefled, with 
perfect confiftency, to * Mr. Thompfon of Hull, the fuppofed 
author of ‘* ‘l'ithes indefenfible,” a pamphlet publifhed in 
1792, in which, after a grofs miftatement of them in the cafe 
of a day- labourer, and fome harfh ftriCtures on the hierarchy, 
it is modeffly obferved that ** the Jaw of tithes not only detracts 
from the wifdom of the legiflature which made ity but is a re- 
proach on the government which ftill fupports it.” With the 
exception of a few vulgarifms, which the licence of the epif- 
tolary form may feem in fome degree to excufe, we have little 
to object againft the /iyle of Mr. B.’s letter, but the Spirit 
which it breathes throughout merits the fevereft reprehention. 
Evidently fmarting under the lafh of conviction, he ftoops to 
the poor revenge of little minds, and, inftead of meeting very feri- 
ous charges with fatisfactory difproof or temperate difcuffion, 
he has fubftituted boldnefs of invective and virulent affump- 
tion, for fober refutation and found argument. In the warmth 
and hurry of his zeal to recriminate againft the eftablifhment, 
he very ‘hee betrays the cloven foot. ‘ It appears,” fays he, 
in the firit page of his pamphlet, ‘* to me matter of thank ful- 
nefs that thefe Clergymen have taken pains to enquire into and 
to afcertain the facts which they mention,” viz. ** That not 
one-third part of the inhabitants of their parifhes attend divine 
fervice ; and not one-fixth part of the adults, the communion; 
that the fick very feldom require the fpiritual affiftance of their 
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* Mr. Thompfon, we underftand, is Steward to Lord Carrington, 
who, as Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, has written a circular 
letter to the High Sheriffs of the different counties, requefting them 

to lay before their refpective Grand Juries the report of the Yorkthire 
Grand Jury on the fubjeét of tithes, and to acquaint his Lordfhip 
with their feveral opmions! ! ! 
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Minifters; and that there is almoft a total difufe (it fhould 
rather have been faid neglect, for when,” afks this candid en- 
quirer, ‘‘ were they ufed in thofe parithes) of family-prayer 
and reading the {criptures.” And does this fugeett matter of 
thank{uinefs to this worthy gentleman, who would perfuade us 
that the /o/e reafon why *¢ places of worfhip are ereQed amon 
them, preachers fent forth, and focieties formed, is that people 
may be led to practife religious duties,”” Or has he, perchance, 
difcovered that {uch communications will be acceptable to that 
“ Jarge body of prous people, in union with that church, to which 
they have heretofore thought it their glory and happine 3 to be- 
long.” ‘To lefs ee friends of the eftablifhment fuch facts 
might feem to furnifh a fubject of regret rather than a motive 
of ‘gratitude. But there are minds fo formed, as to rejoice 
over evils, which to the wife and good bring only difquiet and 
alarm. ‘here are modern pharifees who can thank God that 
* others are worfe than themfelves, and exult with mean ma- 
lignity and felf-complacent eagernefs over the confeffions of 
Chriftian humility. There are men who can prate of decency, 
and affect to live im union with the Church, while they abufe its 
Minifters, fet at nought its authority, ty give the richt hand 
of fellowfhip to fanatical adventurers, illiterate mechanicks, 
and beardiefs apprentices, who, with the want of every re- 
quifite, except aflurance, retail their wretched trafh in almoft 
every corner of the kingdom, and contrive to make religion 
the inftrument of her own difgrace. We have feen it ftated 


in a recent publication + (and we mention it from a wifh to 
fee 

* «6 We,” fays Mr. B. “ neither admit into our focieties, nor 
keep in them, avy who live in the neglect of thefe duties.” P. 5. 

Should the reader feel any difpotition to difpute ** the truth of 

this obfervation,”” or think a m¢re “ appeal to the rv/es of their fo- 
cieties’? a very infufficient proof of the cb/e*vance of them, we would 
recommend him to confult ** Anecdotes of Methodifm,’’ &c. &c. 

+ See ** Rife and Diffolution of the Infidel S»cieties in the Metro- 
polis,’ by W. H. Reid, p. 42, where he fays that * at fome of 
the workhoufes, the vifiting preachers receive {mall gratifications for 
their labours ; for inftance, a poor creature, now in the habit of, at- 
tending Clerkenwell- workhoufe, generally receives a glafs of gin as 
the reward of his vifit; and is farther allowed the privilege of iruck~ 
ing with his humble auditors for the houfe allowances of pudding, 
cheefe, &c. with which he fills his pockets, upon his return home from 
what he calls hisfermon. This is the fame perfon mentioned in P. 1g, 
in the double capacity of bird-catcher, and field preacher.’” The 
mafter fooemaker to a Philanthropic Society in the neighbourhood of 
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fee it difclaimed, or at le2% difcontinued, by thofe whofe con. 
duct is implicated in the charge), that thefe immoral myfticks 
infeft the very workhoufes of our metropolis, which they are 
faid to ufe ** as places of training for the exercife of their 
gifts,” and difturb the dying moments of the fick with their 
bold perveifions and mad mifapplications of fcripture. Nay, 
fuch was their luft of profelytiim, that even our prifons were 
not fecure from thefe iutruders, where they fo adminiftered to 
the pailions and worked on the imaginations of the condemned 
criminals, that they tent chem into the other world in fuch 
raptures as would much better become martyrs than maleiac- 
tors, till at lenoth by their feandslous excefles they obliged 
the magiftrates to confine the office of attending on the pri- 
foners to the ordinary of Newgate. 

Mr. Mainwaring, as we are credibly informed, experienced 
no inconliderable difficulty in rejecting the application of a 
mean illiterate bellows-blower, who, though it was proved on 
examination that he could not even tell the Jetters of the al- 
phabet, had the aflurance to demand a licenfe as a qualified 
teacher of the Holy Scriptures. And it is within the recol- 
lection of moft of our readers, that M. A. Taylor is faid to 
have ftated one firiking argument in favour of a bill which he 
defigned to bring into Parliament, for the correction of fuch 
f{candalous abufes, that he had himfelf been ob/ized to grant a 
licence to a bay of feventeen years of age as a preacher of the 
Gofpel. In the courfe of the years 17g6-7, not lefs than three 
hundred and ninety-feven took out preaching licenfes at the New 
Seffions-houle, Clerkenwell ; many of whom, we have our- 
feves heard from a moi worthy and excelient Magiltrate in 
that divifion, gave full proof of their fufficiency for their high 
calling by fubjoining to names which they could {careely make 
intelligible, inftead of Minifter, the defienation of A/i/ler, 
Mujfler, Aiinfler, and Munfler. Can we, indeed, doubt the 
fitnets of fuch refpeClable c! aracters as Mr. Norton, dea/er in 
old clothes; Mr. Wilfon, grinder; Mr. Timothy Hinds, /heep's- 
head feller, with a long train of evangelical Quixotes, trom 
the fpisitual and patriotic filk brokers, (Melirs. Thorne and 





the metropolis, is alfo a teacher if not a preacher of Methodifm ; nor 
does he confine his lefons to his pupils in the Society, but literally 
extends them to all thofe perfons in the vicinity, v hofe minds are 
fitted, by their weaknefs, for the reception of fuch fooiith and mif- 
chievous tenets. We mention this fact, for the information of the 
Governors of the Society to which we allude, a// of whom, certainly, 
are not Methoditts. 

Durant) 
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Durant *) down to the ci-devant coal-heaver, (Huntingdon), 
who with the fole advantages of confummate impudence and 
incorrigible ignorance has ranted himfelf into the receipt of 
nearly 1,400]. per annum, 

The incalculably rapid increafe of thefe locufts, fays the 
author of the Literary Cenfus, (and who but muft lament 
the juftice of his obfervation ?) and the obloquy their frantic 
demeanor, ignorance, and vulgarity entail upon true religion 
and the refpectable part of the Clergy, render the interference 
of the legiflature indifpenfably neceflary. For as the law ftands 
at prefent the hands of Magiftrates are tied, and they fcarcely 
dare refufe a licente to the moft contemptible blockhead, who 
believes, or wifhes to make others believe, that he has received 
acall. While his pious labours in the vineyard have procured 
for him the profits and direction of two chapels, and the mor- 
tified Methedift rolls at eafe in his carriage and contrives to 
vary the feverities of felf-denial with the comforts and appur- 
tenances of an elegant manfion. But fuch inftances (which 
feem, inaeed, to favour more ftrongly of the luft of filthy lucre 
than the frenzy of fanaticifm) are confined to a few of thefe 
more fuccefsful adventurers to whom their ** gediine/s has been 
great gain.” ‘There is, however, an evil attendant on thefe 
petty licenfes which we fufpecét to be of much greater extent 
and operation, though it has been ftrengely left out of the ac- 
count, and we incline to believe muft have efcaped the notice 
and recollection of our rulers. We mean the facility and 
temptation which are thus afforded to thofe, whofe principles 
are not always proof againtt their interefts, to make fhipwieck 
of their confcience, when, by a regiftered declaration of dif- 
fernt, and at the eafy purchafe of a fhilling, they can evade 
the annual payment of more than twenty times its value, de- 
cline the fervice of their King, defeat the claims of their coun- 
try, prevent the expofure of their perfons and the lofs of their 
property, and be excufed from public and parochial duties. + 

But 
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* «© Meffrs. ‘Thorne and Durant’’—One of thefe crvic PATRI- 
OTs was, and the other we believe {till 7s, an itinerant Methoditt 
Preacher, The late conduct of thefe gentlemen in the Common Hall 
will be duly noticed in our Summary of Politics for the prefent month, 
Where the con/ifency of their pradice with their profifioas will be 
clearly demonftrated. , 

+ Vide Burn’s Juitice, wp. 454. 6 Every fuch teacher and preacher 
having taken the oaths and fubfcrived as aforefaid, (for regiitcring of 
which he fhall pay fix-pence and iix-pence for a certificate). {hull from 
thenceforth be exempted from ferving in the Militia of this country, 
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But it is time, perhaps, to return to Mr. Benfon, whom, we 
confefs, we had almoft overlooked in the relative importance 
and increafing magnitude of the caufe for which he pleads, 
the progrefs and tendency of which we have long watched with 
anxious apprehenfion. Had the author of the Vindication 
read with care and commented with candour on the account 
of the firft defcription of Methodilts, given in the Report of 
the Lincolnfhire Clerzy, we are perfuaded he could not have 
brought againft it f unfounded a charge as that of intolerance. 
Indeed, if we might be allowed to differ in any — from 
a publication, which, as a whole, we highly approve of and 
admire, we fhould be tempted to fay, that in our opinion, its 
reverend compilers have, in this inftance, conceded too much 
to moderation, and have almolt fuffered liberality to outweigh 
conviction. For they have, it feems, ** no complaint to make 
againft the above defcription of M«thodifts, who profefs to be 
members of the Church of England, and revularly attend its 
fervices, but have places fet apart for additional exercifes of 
devotion, &c. Much lefs,” they add, ‘* do they confider them 
as contrivuting to the nected or perverfion of religious wor- 
fhip.” Now we have been taught, on very high author ty, 
that a man’s wor/! enen:zes are thole of his own houfehold. And, 
with all due deference, we cannot confider them as friends to 
the Eftablifhment who are hoftile, or at leaft indifferent, to its 
difcipline, much lefs, as not contributing to the perverfion of 
its worihip, when they fet up feparate places of devotion with- 
out the previous fanction of its fpiritual governors. Nor can 
we fee any enfnaring neceflity impofed upon the confcience to 
excufe an act of ichifm and difobedience by the added guilt 
of prevaricatioi or apoftacy. We own ourfelves at a lofs to 
comprehend how a law which fimply obliges Prote/fant Di/Jen- 
ters to declare themfelves fuci before they can claim the bene- 
fits of the Toleration- Act, can bear the moft diftant con- 


ftructive ccference to ‘* well meaning and refpetiable members of 


the Church of England,’ and {till lols compel them to commit 
perjury through an excefs of mifinformed devotion. 


(To be continued.) 





and from ferving on any jury, or of being appointed to bear the 
of ice of churchwarden, overfeer of the poor, or any othei wy 
or ward office, or other office in any hundred, city, town, parifh, d 
vifion, or wapentake.”” He is alfo relieved from, the powder-tax, S 
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ArT. IX. Kacvarien dodieaibe, By (Fra Gli Arcadi) Aurifco 
Gerefteo. 8vo. Pp. 109. §s. boards. S. Low. Lon- 
don. 1890. 


(type is one of the ftrangeft performances that eVer came 

under our Review. It is defignedly incoherent and ab- 

furd in its ftructure, and in fentiment and expreffion. But 
its general meaning, much lefs its various allufions, are not 
immediately difcoverable. 

He, who is unacquainted with Bryant’s late publications on 
the fubject of Troy, would, after reading a page with ** a 
foclifh face of wonder,” and turning over the leaves for a few 
minutes, difmifs the piece as no other than a heap of nonfenée- 
verfe: and they, to whom Bryant and Morritt are familiar, 
muft perufe many paflages and many pages ** without the un- 
derftanding.”” ‘They may be pleafed here and there with a 
ftroke of humour ; but they muft more frequently be puzzled 
by enigmas, and confounded by jargon. ‘They muft often 
ftare at the amphibious product of madnefs or ftupidity. 

We at firft intended to quote largely from Bryant ; to give 
an abftract of his conjectures concerning Homer, the fituation 
of Troy in Egypt, &c. &c. and then to oppofe Morritt’s ar- 
guments to Bryant’s hypothefis ; but, on turning again to this 
anomalous thing, we began to think that Bryant had little to 
do in the affair ; and, at this moment, the whole is to us a 
tangled fkain of thread, which we fhall not wafte our time in 
attempting to unravel. Even, whilft we open the book for an 
excerpt or two, all the children of the Dunciad feem to rife in 
array againft us. 

“ ARGUMENT. 

“Homer, attended by his valets de chambre, Daurat, Cefarotti, 
Pope, and an EQwacv. Daurat plucks the ftraggling hairs from 
the bard’s chin, kiffes them as divine, and lays them by careful. 
ly ; part on the hiftory of Sampfon’s Lock, in a family-bible, 
part among the leaves of Homer hebraizing. Cefarotti turns the 
bard’s robe infide out, cuts out the fpots and ftains with a Vene. 
tian fliletto, and patches it with the old remnants of Baiutes and 
dominoes, and the roba arlechiefca del teatro di Padoua. Po 
and the E,Jwaoy quarrel about the propriety of the drefs the bard 
is to wear for the day ; the former offers him a light gay filken 
gown, approved of by twelve matter taylors, and defcants con- 
fiderably in Alexandrine rhymes, upon the antique clumfinefs of 
the Archipelagic robe. The E:3wAov damns him for a fool, pre. 
a the bard with his every day coat, and points to Milton and 
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6© To them enter Cassannra, dvcarbuainar 


ss Cassanpra. 


«© Weep, bard divine! O weep thine honours loft ; 
Hark to yon fhrieks on Charon’s Sty gian coatt ! 
Hatte, roufe the magic of thy heaven-born lyre, 

And charm to filence yon dread prophet’s ire. 
Dauntlefs he ftands, and thunders fate’s decree, 

That Troy, from Lethe refcued once by thee, 

Shall die unpitied—all its glorious fame 

To Troy unborn fhall bow, and Egypt’s better claim. 
We, at the fhivering call thefe realms mutt leave, 

All former horrors in our turns to brave ; 

Gods, heroes, heroines, fathers, mothers, all 

Mutt act their parts in Memphian Ilium’s fall. 

And 1, (who fom’d Apollo’s bribe divine, 
Difhonour’d once at Pallas’ facred fhrine) 
Tranfported to Egypto-Trojan plain, 

Muft yield to Ajax brutal luft again. 

Bard! to my fpoufe two royal youths I bare! 

Save me from twins in vile Egyptian air, 

One comfort only foothes the coming pain, 

Grecians and gods muft feel their woes again.” Pr. 1, 2. 


“© Chorus of Critics. 


«* See ye not yon handle bright, 
Yon hairs wide waving to the ethereal blue ; 
’Tis criticifm’s brufh ; with this, we'll {weep 
From Phrygian plain 
Acrofs the main, 
Acrofs the Icarian deep, 
Thro’ the canopic mouth of feven.fold Nile, 
To Egypt’s torrid foil 
Troy’s walls immortal, and her heroes too.’ 


66 Come, then, all ye focial powers, 
Bafil, Clemens, Cryfyftom, 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, 

Pour your gentle influence 0’er us, 

Hear, and help, and fhove along, 
Priam’s unprotected towers ; 

And, when the Phrygian ruin’s done, 
Bear, O bear us quickly o’er 
To the dull Boeotian fhore ; 

If ftill the handle of your brufh be ftrong, 
Sweep old Cadmean Thebes away ; 


Plunge it in the depth profound of the ifle befpangled fea.” 
Pr, 61, a 
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To this extravagant production are fubjoined fome learned 
and ingenious annotations, At P. 105, the author remarks : 


« Had Mr. B., even in the days of Pififtratus, been imported from 
Egypt into Athens, and ventared to dictate his Trojan doubts to an 
amanuenfis, the latter might with reafon have alarmed the Amphiéty- 
dnic Council, and the former would probably have undergone the fate 
of Zoilus or Dephidas. But in thefe days, when poetic fiction is not 
religion, why {hould Mr. B. be fo rudely handled by a critic for 
claflic doub:s, harmlefs mn their confequences ; and, in their illaftra- 
tion, entertaining «nd initructive ? It would, methinks, have been 
an unpardonable omiflion in Mr. B. if he had not, after fo unprovoked 
an attack, performed as Swift fays, the due difcourfe expoftularoty 
with my Lords the critics. I could have wifhed that the B, C. had 
reviewed the work of the two difputants with all the prudent calm- 
nefs becoming his profefiion, The claflic controverfy might then have 
been attended with no worfe effeéts than a Carmen Amaboeum fung by 
Roman Improvifatori ; we fhould have had fome courtefies, fome 
complaifance, fome pleafant incidents, fome mutua convicia, the grae 
dual reconcilement, and the parting good triends. Even yet, if Mr. 
Morritt replies to Mr. B. 1 truft that he will not lofe fight of the 
mildnefs of a true fcholar. I thall be very forry to fee him fo far in. 
fluenced by any man, as to ftalk forth, at this ftage of the contro. 
verfy, with the boafts of a Salmafius ; or to repeat the B. C.’s fears 
of the dreadful confequences of Mir. B.’s Egyptian hints, his fears 
for poor chronology, hittory, and I had alnfoft faid, tor revelas 
tion.” 


There are many points in the controverfy between Bryant 
and Morritt, which might be turned into ridicule with very 
good effect ; but the anonymous writer before us has more 
learning than wit, more fancy than judgment. He poflefles 
the ear of a poet; but we are forry to witne(s fuch a wafte of 
fine fyllabic harmony. 
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Art. X. Letters on the Irifh Nation: written during a Vifit to 
that Kingdom, 1n the Autumn of the Year 1-99. By George 
Cooper, Efg. Small 8vo, Pp. 201. White, 1800. 


M?* Cooper availed himfelf of the leifure afforded him 
by the long vacation in 1799, to enjoy a little relax- 
ation from legal itudies, and to make an excurfion to lreland, 
with the intent to fatisfy himfelf refpecting fome objects of 
the utmoft importance to that country, in a religious, moral, 
and political point of view. The time which he devoted to 
this purpofe, was certainly very inadequate to its accomplith- 
ment, particularly when we recollect the agitated ftate of the 
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country at that period ; and though we have evident proof that 
his exertions were great to obtain every pofhble information, 
we are wholly at a lofs to conceive by what rule er meafure, 
he decided on the truth and accuracy of the contradictory intel. 
ligence which he muft have received in the courfe of his en- 
quiries, from the different fects and parties, at a time, when all 
their paffions and prejudices were at work, and when, from the 
recent convulfions, they were naturally irritated againft each 
other in an extraordinary degree, when we find, that even 
thofe perfons who have long refided in the country, and who 
have made its religious and political inftitutions, with their 
effects on the morals, the manners, and the difpofition 
of the people, their peculiar ftudy, differ moft effentially in 
their conclufions, refpecting the caufe of exifting evils, and 
the remedies to be applied to them ; how can it be expected 
that a foreigner, during a fhort vifit of a few weeks, however 
earneft his bin. however ardent his zeal, however affiduous 
his enquiries, for the eftablifhment of truth, can acquire the 
ability to communicate to the public any thing more than par- 
tial facts, and hafty inferences, the almoft unavoidable refult 
of a neceflarily limited and fuperficial inveftigation? Many 
fuch facts, and many /uch inferences are certainly to be found 
in thefe pages, but the author has fpoken of them with fo 
much modefty in his ** Introduction,” that we fhall dwell no 
longer on them than our duty requires. 

The character of the Irifh is ably pourtrayed, but when the 
author calls ‘** that heroic courage which has long adorned the 
people of this country ;” ** the moft fplendid of all virtues,” 
we are equally at a lofs to reconcile this defcription of . ourage, 
with our own idea of it, as refulting full as much, if not more, 
from phyfical than from moral caufes, and with /is definition 
of virtue, ‘* paffion difciplined by reafon and habit ;” or Arifto- 
tle’s, which he adopts, ‘* reflecting appetite” and ‘* impaffioned 
intelle?.”” (Pp. 51) Nor can we well conceive how he can 
fo characterize the courage of the Irifh, when he tells _ us that, 
“it is too much influenced by paffion, and too little by the cool 
diétates of reafon and reflection,” and that it partakes ‘* more 
of towering phrenfy and diftraction,” than of juftice or wifdom ; 
(r. 18, 19) which is utterly incompatible with his own ideas 
of virtue! We could point out fome other contradictions in 
this part of the book of a fimilar nature ; but we forbear. 

Mr. Cooper gives a decided preference to the /ri/} over the 
Englifh orators. ‘* The warmth and energy of the Irifh 
character greatly tends to form the true orator. It gives him 
that empaffioned ftyle of declamation which is of the very 
effence of real eloquence, All high eloquence muft flow from 
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paffion. ‘There is a coldnefs and to rpor in the Englifh cha- 
ractér, a dull, tame, fluggihnefs in the nation, which is In- 
compatible with true oratory, We have never produced Juch 
Jpeakers as Flood and Curran.” As Mr. Cooper does not define 
real eloquence and true oratory we can only oppofe our diflent to 
his aflertion. “That we never save produced fuch an orator 
as Mr. Curran, we readily admit, and, for the honour of our 
country, we heartily wifh, that we never may, We all] ree 
member the effect of Mr. Flood’s eloquence in the Britith 
Houfe of Commons; but we feel difpofed to doubt, whether 
our author ever heard the fpeeches ef Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

Many of theauthor’s obfervations refpecting government are 
juft and judicious, but we are not fure that we always clearly 
comprchend his meaning. 


** From the writings of Ariflotle, he fays, we are taught to con.) 


fider the origin of government, not as the work of art or of intelleét, 
much lefs as the refult of contraét ; but as the confequence of a natural 
inftinflive impulfe towards comfort, convenience, and fecurity. 
Government was not made, created or covenanted about, but arofe 
out of human nature. It is coeval with fociety, and fociety is coevad 
with man. Laws, indeed, which were afterwards added, ure arti- 
ficial aids and contrivances to prop and fupport government. ‘They 
thwart, controul, and fubject the paflions of individuals, in order to 
prevent their injuring fociety. But the origin of political fociety is 
totally diftinct. It was dictated by nature, and cherifhed by a con- 
viction and fenfation of its utility. That fame principle of general 
convenience which, for the well-being of mankind, neceffarily gave 
rife to gov ernment, {till holds it rogethe r, and muft ever continue to 
do fo. Utility is thus the moral principle upon which the obedience 
of citizens and the protection of magiftrates rett. It was nature which 
eftablifhed the fubordinations of fervant to matler, of family to father, 
and of wife to hufband. ‘Thefe three branches of domeftic economy 
are the germe of all government: Principiam Urbis et quasi Semin 
uarium Reipublica *”’ 


To us, we confefs, this alledged diftinction between the 
origin of government and the origin of political faciety i is unintel- 
ligible. If government ‘¢ arofe out of human nature,” and 
political fociety was ** dictated by nature,”’ where the total 
diflinétion between the origin of the two is to be difcovered, 
we profefs our utter inability toconceive. In fact Mr. Cooper 
does not appear to have well-digefted his ideas on the impor- 
tant fubject of the origin of government and the nature of 
political fociety ; and “we, therefore, recommend to his {e- 
nous attention, the} admirable tract of Mr, Whitaker on this 
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fubje€t, and the four letters to the quiet good Senfe of the 
People of England attributed to Mr. Reeves. From thefe 
Jaft, particularly, he will derive much ufefui and neceffary in- 
formation, refpecting thole political checks, balances, and con- 
trouls, on which he dwells with fo much delight. 

_ In the letter ** on the relizious differences of the Irifh,” the 
author profeffes himielf an advocate ** for that univerfal tole- 
ration which 1s every day gaining partifans, and which looks 
to the removal of all religious diflinétions in foctety ;” in other 
words, to the ucitruction of al]! religious eftablifhments! This, 
it muft be contefied, is a curious fpecies of toleration, and 
neither Dr. Peitestty nor the ABprk Steves could have 
given a more /beral definition of it. We are aftonifhed that 
aman of Mr. Cooper’s good fenfe and gcod intentions can 
be thus led away by the abfurd and mifch.evous principles of 
our modern fpiritual levellers, Mr, Fox’s radical reform in 
the ftate would not produce more fatal confequences than the 
radical reform in the church of wnich Mr, C. here ftands 
forth as an advocate. The arguments urged in fupport of the 
abolition of all te/fs are alike deftitute of knowledge and of 
weight, and have moreover becn confuted a thoufand times. 
What can be more flimfy, more fuperficial, more common- 
place, than the following remarks ? 


*¢ Let it not be infinuated, that the defence of the conftitution is 
connected with that of the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. It is net only a 
libel on the Proteftant religion to aflert that it is maintained by any 
thing but its own evidences, truth and merits; but it is alfo unfair 
to infer that it will be endangered by an equitable toleration of other 
religions. It would rather feem to add to its fecurity, by removing 
all grounds of refent:nent ayainit it. For it is an eternal truth, that 
every religion which is perfecuted becomes iticif perfecuting. As 
foon as by fome accidental turn ig arifes trom depreflion, it attacks 
the religion which perfecutes it, not as a religion but as a tyranny. 
The fecurity of every religion depends therefore, in a great meafure, 
on its toleration of other religions ; for it then never fails of meeting 
witha return of the like mildnefs and indulgence.’’ 


The author here fails into the common, but grofs, error 
of confounding toleration with encouravement ; and has not the 
ability to defery any medium between encouragement and pera 
fecution. In the fame fpirit, Mr. C. ‘tigniatiaes tithes as op- 
preffive in England, and as tyrannical in Ireland; but fuch 
looie and vague declamation is only worthy of being noticed 
for the purpote of marking its fallacy and its iolly. 

Where the author learnt that Great Britain, ‘* inftead of 
being frequently obliged as formerly to Rave recourfe to other 
nations 
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nations for fupport, is now the granary of the world,” it is 
not poflible for us to tell. We believe the fact to be, though 
probably not to the extent to which Mr. Middleton has carried 
it, that the growth of the kingdom is, at all times, inadequate 
to its coniumption. 

His fentiments on the fubject of the union are more corrref- 

ndent with our own, than his opinions on any of the topics 
to which we have briefly adverted. Having, therefore, hither- 
to feleéted paflages only deferving of reproof (and we could 
eafily have increa(ed the number of fuch paflages), we thal 
now ‘with pleafure tranfcribe his concluding reflections, which 
are entitled to approbation and praile. 


‘© T have taken fome pains to collect the fentiments of the people 
of Ireland upon the fubject of this propofed Union. I am happy 
to find a great majority in favour of it. ‘The catholics are decided 
friends and fupporters of the meafure, in fpite of the remonitrances of 
a few difcontented individuals who affume the voice of the whole 
Catholic body. Ihave had many opportunities, fince I have been 
in Ireland, of afcertaining this tact. In travelling through the fouth 
eaft of the country, the fpot where the rebellion molt raged, I had 
frequent opportunities of hearing the fentiments of the peafantry of 
Wicklow and Wexford on the ttate of affairs. ‘They all profefs as 
much hatred now againft thofe men who initigated them to take up 
arms, as they formerly did againft the Proteitant ariltocracy of the 
country. It feems alfo to be their unanimous opinion, that an Union 
holds out the profpect of effectual relief to them. 

‘© The chief oppofition to the meafure will be that of the capital. 
The people of Dublin are generally inimical to it, from motives of 
intereit and pride. Some of them coufider that the commercial great- 
nefs of the city will be foon eclipfed by Cork and Waterford, which 
are more advantageoufly fituated for trade, and enjoy better har- 
bours. But the intere(tt of Dublin muft give way to that of the 
kingdom at large. ‘This is fuppoling that it really will fuffer in the 
event of an Union, which however is by no means a point agreed on 
by all parties. 

‘© As for that oppofition which may arife from the pride and vanity 
of any part of the Irith nation, it would be abfurd that it fhould ftand 
in the way of the meafure. ‘Trifling points of honour fhould not keep 
us afunder, but rather in their adjuftment. conjoin us {till more clofely 
together. They fhould not form obftacles to an Union, but, as it 
were, clafps and hinges to it. ‘They fhould conftitute a contignation 
which will link the two edifices together. 

‘© I doconfefs, my dear friend, that I look forward with peculiar 
pleafure to this meafure, which fhall unite the hitherto aiksoedene 


members of our political greatnefs ; which’ fhall: unite all ranks of 
men, and rally them round the throne. If an atmy fhould be under 
the command of one general, @ fortiori, thould two nations under fuch 
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circumftances as Great Britain and Ireland be under the full command 
of one entire fovercign authority. Ireland is the right arm of our 
empire. But now it feems as if the two hands, defigned by nature 
for reciprocal affiftance and co-operation, were continually impeding 
and baffling each other; as unfortunate as if the two feet fhould en. 
tangle and trip up the natural body. We cannot both profper under 
a divided government. It would be equally poflible (or rather im. 
poflible) for the human body, though compofed of different members, 
whofe offices are different, to be ¢herefore governed by the influence 
of more than one mind. We muft be firmly interwoven and knit to. 
gether in a bond of conection, which fhall be broad, comprehenfive, 
and indiffeluble. We fhall then poffefs all that combination, and all 
that oppofition of interefts ; all that aétion and counter-a¢tion which 
in the political as well as in the natural world, from the reciprocal 
Mruggie of difcordant powers, draws out the harmony of the uni- 
verte. 

. © This mafter-piece of politics, which was the darling projeét of 
the illuftrious Lord Chatham, will be carried into execution by his 
fill greater fon and fucceflor. He is an able, vigorous, and well 
informed ftatefman. If to the falvation of the political exiftence of 
Europe, which he promifes to effe&t, any frefh glory can be added, 
or any frefh laurels be gained, it will refult from this meafure of an 
Union. The alliance of the three kingdoms, of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, will be then firm, when their purfuits and averfions are in- 
variably directed towards the fame objects. We fhall be then all 
equally fheltered under the canopy of a common caufe. Our con- 
nection will be then clofe and indiffoluble ; a confolidation of force, 
which fhall combine us with a-degree of cohefion and firmnefs, before 


unknown, into one mighty body, informed by one foul. Our reci- - 


procal interefts will reft on the firm pillars of Juftice, Religion, Council, 
and Treafure. National and local dittin¢tions, prejudices and griev- 
ances will be removed ; no {tings of refentment will be left to rankle 
in the hearts of a fuffering party ; all will be melted and blended into 
one great people, and then, at length, fhall we be able to exclaim with 
joy and triumph on both fides of the Irifh fea—Cuncri Gens sumus 
uNA!”? 





Art. XI. An account of a Voyage in fearch of La Péroufe, under- 
taken by order of the Conjtituent Affembly of France, and per- 
ormed in the Years 1791, 1792, and 1793, in the Recherche 
and Efpérance, Ships of War, under the command of Rear 
Admiral Bruni D’Entrecafteaux. ‘Yranflated from the 
French of M. Labillardi¢re, Correfpondent of the ci- devant 
Academy of Sciences, Member of the Society of Natural 
Hiftory of Paris, and one of the Naturalifts attached to the 
Expedition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. g86. With a Quarto 
Volume of Plates. al, 11s, 6d. Debrett. 1800. we 
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Voyage in Search of La Péroufe. 179 
Ww gave our opinion of the merits of this work, in the 


syo-ndix to our ixth volume, Pp. 510, and, though 
the tranfla or of the edition before us is entitled to praife for 
the fidelity arid abs! cy which he has difplayed in the execution 
of his tafk, more particularly in the only ufeful and interefting 
parts of it, thofe which relate to Natural Hiftory and to navi- 
gation, we have not found the i{malleft reafon for changing 
that opinion, “The dedication, and tranfl.tor’s preface are well- 
written ; the former, containing a tribute of juftice, to a moft 
deferving character, we fliall extract. 


To the Right Honourable Sir JoserpH Banks, Bart., K.B. 
Prefident of the Royal Society, &c. &c. &c. 
se Sir, 

«© When I confider the obligation which you have conferred on 
the author of the ‘ Account of the Voyage in fearch of La Péroufe,’ 
Icannot, as the tranflator of his work, refift the inclination I feel, to 
pay you that tribute of applaufe to which you have fo juft a claim. 
The fciences, to the improvement of which you have not only devoted 
your days, but, in the prime of life, facrificed your eafe and comfort, 
have now to acknowledge your having been in{trumental in affording 
M. Labillardiére an opportunity of enriching natural hiftory with a 
defeription of the f{pecimens which he collected during his voyage 
with Admiral D’Entrecafteaux. 

‘© In thefe volumes you will, no doubt, Sir, find many objects 
which have before attra¢ted your notice in the courfe of your circum. 
navigation of the globe ; but among the plants here defcribed, you 
will meet with feveral of new genera and fpecies, or at leaft which 

ar not to have hitherto fallen under the obfervation of any natu. 
ralift. Of thefe I have endeavoured to convey, to the Englith bo. 
tanical reader, an accurate idea: and it will be no fmall gratification 
to me to learn, that my humble attempts, in this refpe¢t, have not 
been unattended with fuccefs; and that, upon the whole, my tran. 
flation has proved a faithtul picture of the original, and not alto- 
ther uncieferving of the approbation of one, who has fo fully exem- 
plified the truth of Dr. Hawkefworth’s remark in his Introduction to 
Cook’s Firft Voyage: ‘It is fortunate for mankind, when wealeh 
and fcience, and a ttrong inclination to exert the powers of both for 
purpofes of public benefit, unite in the fame perfon.’ 
I have the honour to be, 
With great refpett, 
SIR, 
Your moft obedient and 
moft humble fervant, 
London, May 2, 1800. THe TRANSLATOR. 


In his preface the tranflator certainly eftimates much too 
highly the abilities of his author, and gives to his book a 
character which, unqueftionably, it does not deferve ; at leaft, 
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if it do deferve it, our apprehenfion muft be uncommonly dul}, 
for we have not béer able to difeover any of thole ** lively pie. 
dares of the moft interefting produtions of the créetion” with 
which, we are told, it abounds. A faé is here ftated, which 
Oucht to have come from the author himfelf, who has indeed 
noticed it, but not in the marifief in which it ought to havé 
been noticed by him. 


© On the 12th of March, 1786, M. Labillardiére arrived at Paris 
from the Ifle of France, and finding his colleétion of fpecimens of na. 
tural hiftory in the poffeffion of the Britifh government, he urged the 
perfons exercifing the government of France to claim them ; this aps 
plication being warmly feconded by Sir Jofeph Banks, they were 
delivered up with the moft fcrupulous exa¢inefs, and in a manotr that 
refleéts the higheft honour on the perfons immediately concerned, ahd, 
With all the other papers, charts, plans, &c. tranfmitted to Paris in 


Augoit 1796.” * 


As many of our readers may be unacquainted with the nau- 
tical practice of chriftening every perfon on board the thip, 
who croffes the line for the firft time, we thall tranfcribe the 
tranflator’s account of it, as practifed on board of Englifh men 
of war, ; 


“Tt may not be uninterefting to fome readers to have a more 
particular account of this ceremony, as prattifed on board of Englith 
men of war. Whenever a fhip croffes the tine or the tropics, one of 
the feamen, who is fuppofed to be ‘a fellow of infinite jeft,’ being 
drefled in a whimfical manner to reprefent Neptune, goes over the 
bows, and, through a fpeaking trumpet, hails the fhip, atking her 
name : that of her commander ; whence fhe came; and whither the is 
bound? Thefe queftions being refolved, he rifes majeftically from the 
briny waves, and wielding his trident, comes on the forecaitle, accom- 
panied by his confort, who is perfonated by another feamen, alfo fantaf- 
tically attired. Being feated in his car (which is previoufly prepared, 
and is generally compoted of a half-tub tixed on a grating, lafhed to 
capftern bars), he is borne on the fhoulders of his fuite, and carried ia 
proceflion from the forecaftle to the quarter-deck, The watery god 
there welcomes the eaptain to his dominions, and exprefies a hope that 
he will have no objection to his levying among the officers and peoplé 
who have never before vifited them, his accuftomed tribute, which 
confifts of a fhilling cach from the men, and a prefent in liquor from 
the officers, Such of the fhip’s company as are unable to pay this tri- 
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* «© So exact were Minifters in their compliance wich this appli- 
-cation, that the Board of Admiralty ordered’ a Lieutenant of thé’navy 
fo be fent to Havre in a’ flag of cruce, with the twenty-one cafes 
which contained M. Labillardidre’s collections, and which had’ previ- 
oufly been in the care of Sir Jofeph Banks,” z 
ute 
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bute, are obliged to fubmit to the penalty of being fhaved, in order 
to be in a condition to be prefented to his aquatic majeity. This cere- 
mony is performed in the following manner: the novice being feated 
over a large tub of falt water, in lieu of a lather of foap, his chin is 
befmeared with tar, and a piece of rufty iron hoop fupplies the place of 
a razor. ‘The operation is terminated by the infolvent tributary 
ing firft a ducking in the tub over which he fits, and after. 
wards a copious ablution of falt-water from Neptune’s attendant 
Tritons. It is almoft unneceMfary to add, that the reft of the day is 
t in the fort of conviviality congenial to the difpofition of Britith 
tars.’” a e : 


“The tranflator has very judicioufly prefixed to his work an 
index of the articles of Natural Hiftory which occur in the 
courfe of it, containing their Linnzan or other fcientific name, 
with the correfponding Englifh or other name by which they 
are moft commonly known. The plates are well executed, 
and are much fuperior, not only to thofe which accompany the 
original, but to the plates annexed to the quarto edition of 


the Englifh tranflation. 
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Arr. XII. 4 Short Introduction to the Knowledge of Gaseous Rodies. 
By Dr. A. N. Scherer, Professor of Chemistry, and Counsellor 
of Mines to his Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
Translated from the German. 8svo. Treppas and Hatchard, 
London, And Manners and Miller. Edinburgh. 3800. 


R.SCHERER, the same gentleman, we suppose, who a few 
years ago visited this country, and who published in the 
Annales de Chimie a short view of the state of Chemistry in Britain, 
was appointed in 1798 public lecturer on chemistry by the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar. The treatise here presented to the public, in an 
English dress, contains the heads of his leétures, and was published, 
he tells us, merely to serve as a text book to his pupils. In that 
view it may be a very useful book; but we are afraid it cannot be 
of much service to the world at large. The heads or propositions 
are extremely short and not always expressed with clearness and 
precision: they must, therefore, prove not only unsatisfaétory, but 
even unintelligible to those who are not already acquainted with 
Chemistry ; and those, who are acquainted with the science, will 
find very little new either in matter or arrangement. | 
_ The treatise consists of an introduction and five sections. The 
introduction contains what the author calls a synoptual view of the 
avincipal theorems in chemistry, which we find to be neither more nor 
less 
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less than a definition of chemistry, and a catalogue of all the 
‘stances which are at present considered as simple. ‘ Chemistry,” 
he tells us, “ is employed upon the examination of the component 
parts of natural.bodies. Component or constituent parts of a com. 
pound body, are particles, whose properties neither resemble each 
other, nor thé properties of the mass from which they were derived, 
They are considered as heterogeneous, when united, so that the 
whole appears uniform. They form mixtures, otherwise heaps,” 
From this definition, though we by no means pretend to understand 
it fully, we may gather that by com/onent pact the author mealté tim. 
ple substance. In his opinion, then, the subject of chemistry is t0 
ascertain the simple substances which compose bodies‘ Thi¥ 1s, un- 
doubtedly,. one object of chemistry, bit by no means the wkKole 6b- 
ject nor even the most important object, as we have upon: former 
ogcasions very particularly specified, ~ 

Undecompounded substances are divided by our author into two 
classes, those perceptible by the senses, and those not perceptible 
by the senses. We do not see the propriety of this division. If by 
substance be meant the substantial substratum (if we may be allowed 
the expression) of metaphysicians, no substance whatever is_per- 
ceptible by our senses; but if by substance be meant the consiant 
combination of certain properties, then all substances must be perceptible 
by our senses, otherwise we can have no knowledge of them at all. 
We would have supposed that by senses the author meant merely the 
sense of seeing, had he not included cardoa among imperceptible 
substances; which surely is a substance that can be both seen*and 
feit if the diamond be pure carbon, as we have reason to beliey¢. 

In emulation of Vauquelin and Fourcroy he fms placed lime, 
borytes and strontion among the alkalies. The truthris, that the 
earths and alkalies run into each other so imperceptibly, ‘that it is 
scarcely possible to draw a well-marked line of separation, though 
those at the greatest distance {rom the middle possess properties 
very different from each other. Perhaps it would be better to~in- 
clude all under one common name. Among the names of the earths 
we find the word ¢a/c, evidently instead of magnesia. Surely this 
must be a mistake either of the author or his translator. He never 
could intend to substitute ¢a/ce, which has a very different meaning, 
for magnesia, & word to which no objection has ever been’made. 

The first section has the following very extraordinary title ; Con- 
sideration of gases in general. ‘ By the word gas,” says the author, 
“* we distinguish every permanent elastic fluid, which possesses gra- 
vity, iscolourless, transparent, invisible, and whith*cart be included 
in vessels.” It ts not true, that every gas is colourless‘and invisible ; 
for oxy-muriatic acid gas has a yellow -colour, and #® therefore visible, 
If the author says that this is not a gas, because d@ cold of $2° Faht. 
condenses it ; then he must affirm that amntoniacal gas, and all the 
acid gases, are not gases, for they also are condensib}e at a very low 
temperature; and, perhaps, there is a temperature at which every 
g** is condensed.‘ Sabstances,” he says, “ are converted into 
gases 
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es by {hose operations which promote the disengagement of heat- 
the terms heat and cold we express certain sensations well 
known. The former denotes the presence of heat, the latter its 
absence.” //eat then, according to our author, is a sensation: it de- 
notes the presence of /cat, that 1s, according to his own definition, 
the presence of a sensation; ‘aifd ‘the disengagement of this sensation 
occasions the conversion of bodies into gases. ASdipus himself 
cold not unriddle these mysteries. Who ts to blame here, the au- 
thor or his translator ? 
. Next follow the-/aws ayrerably to which the plenomena of heat are 
manifested. “These we must pass over. We should appear cruelly 
severe were we to examine them closely. He confounds the cafa- 
city of bodies for heat with the latent heat of Dr. Black, not to mention 
the perpetual violation of his own definition of heat. This section 
is concluded with a list of all the gases known. 

The second section is entitled, Of the Decomposition of atmospherical 
Air, and the Examinations therewith connected. The plan of this section 
seems to us to be borrowed from the article Air in the Encyclopedic 
Methodigue, written by Mr. Guyton de Morveau, which we suppose 
the author follows in his lectures. He first enumerates the pheno- 
mena of combustion, from which he deduces his proofs, that air is 
composed of oxygen and azotic gases; then he gives a list of the 
properties, first of oxygen gas, and then of azotic gas. He con- 
cludes the section with an account of the nature of acids, and par- 
ticularly of nitric acid. In his account of acids the following very 
extraesdinary paragraph occurs. 

“ ‘The radicals of acids combine with the acidifying principle or 
oxygen in various proportions. If the union of beth substances be 
such as to produce a true chemical compound, the acid is said to be per- 


‘feet ; in the contrary case it is considered as imperfect. The former 


is Now _sascapay distinguished by the syllabic inflection ic, and.the 
latter by ous: thus we have the nitric acid and the nitrovs acid, the 
acetic acid and the acetozs acid, &c.” So that the sulphurous, ni- 
trous, phosphorous, acetous, and the other unfortunate acids that 
end in ous are not chemical a but mere mixtures. This is 
a diseovery which has escaped the sagacity of all other chemists. 
What fools Bergman and Guyton were to spend so much time about 
the affinities of mere mixtures! How idle was it in Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin to write so long a paper about the properties of that 
mixture called sulphurous acid! Sed facilis rigidt cuivis censura ca- 
chinui, Peérhaps @he fault may lie in the translation. 

In the 69d page we have an account of the preparation and pro- 
perties of mttrens acid gas, from which it is evident that the gas 
treated of is the depilogisticated nitrous gas of Priestley, cr the gascous 
exide of azot of Davy, or what we would rather name sudnitrous gas. 
Surely nitrous acid gas is an improper name, and must mislead. 

The third section is entitled Examination of the adventitious parts of 
atmospheric air. These are carbonic acid gas and water. . There is 
a short account of the composition, preparation, and properties of 
carbonic acid gas, of the decomposition and composition of water, 
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and of the properties of hydrogen gas. The section concludes with 
a remark or two concerning detonation and gunpowder. In page 
71, of this section, we have the following note of the translator. 

« The proportion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, near the 
surface of the ‘earth, is generally about two in the hundred, but in. 
- higher regions it is far more abundantly; for Messrs. Garnerin and 
Beauvais having ascended in an air balloon and filled a jar with 
atmospherical air at the distance of about 4000 feet above the sur- 
faceof the carth, Mr. Humbolt, who analysed it, found it .to be 
about five degrees more impure than the air of the earth’s surface.” 
We do not recollect the fact precisely; but it is clear from the ac. 
count here.given that the translator must have mistaken the result 
of the experiment... Humbolt’s aim, all along, was to demonstrate’ 
that the proportion of oxygen in air varies, and consequently also 
the proportion of azotic gas. . He can only mean, in this instance, 
that the proportion of azotic gas was 5° greater than the mean. To 
suppose 0.03 of carbonic acid gas at that height is contrary to the 
very natureof the thmg. Carbonic acid gas is heavier than air, and 
cannot therefore rise in it except by combination. 

The fourth section contains anaccount of compound inflammable Lasts, 
namely, carbonated hydrogen gas, phosphorated hydrogen gas, sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas, and ammoniacal gas. In p. $7, there is 
an account of the general law of deoxigenation, as the author calls it, 
but we do not precisely understand it. Then follows a very con- 
cise account of compound acids ‘acids composed of more than two ine 
gredients), of spirits of wine, organized bodies, respiration. Several 
of his propositions appear to us inaccurate; but it would take up 
too much time to examine them separately. 

The fifth section treats of acid gases; sulphurous acid gas, phos- 
phorous acid gas, muriatic acid gas, oxy-muriatie acid gas, fluoric 
acid gas. The section terminates with a sentence on bleaching, 
and two sentences on aqua regia or nitro-muriatic acid. 

Such are the contents of the treatise before us. We have vo 
doubt that our author, by detailing at full length the particulars 
comprehended under these out-lines, will make his course of lec 
tures both entertaining and instructive; and that much of what we 
consider as mistake or inaccurate arrangement, may assume that 

appearance to us merely because we see but lesmatlactig into the 
author’s plan. We are no strangers to the zeal with which he has 

rosecuted the study of chemistry, nor to the obligations which the 
earned world lie under for his laborious undertakings. The trans 
later has prefixed a short, but distinct, account of the, history of che 
mistry. He has, in general, followed Dr. Pearson’s mode of writing 
the chemical terms, though not implicitly. 


Art. XIII. A Translation of the New Chemical Nomenclature yi 
posed by Guyton, Lavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy ; with Exp 
tions, Additions, and Alterations: To which ave subjoined Tables 
single elective Attractions, Tables of Chemical Symbols, Tables of 
precise Forces of Chemical Attractions ; and Scheme: and Explanation 
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of Cases of single and double e tive Attractions. Second Edition 
enlarged ond corrected. By Dr. George Pearson, 4to. 14s. 
Johnson. London. 1799. 


NONF of our readers can be ignorant of the eagerness with 
which the scicace of chemistry has ches cultivated during the last 
thirty years, of the unparalleled increase of chemical spams 
during that period, and of the violent disputes which so long di- 
wvided the chemical philosophers into two parties. Mr. Lavoisier 
distinguished himself particularly during that period; and, as ap- 

from his varly productions, frem the letters of Macquer which 

Morveau published and from the whole of his subsequent conduct, 
he formed very carly the plan of systematiging and arranging the 
chemical phenomena. While the philosophers of Britain and Swe- 
den were employed in discovering new facts, he occupied his time 
in repeating their experiments, in arranging their discoveries, a 
incomparing them with each other, and with the established opi- 
nions, This enabled him gradually to perceive the weak parts of 
the then received theory, and to discover where it was unsupported 
by proper proofs, or contradi€ted by newly discovered facts. He 
turned the whole bent of his mind towards examining these parts 
in order, if possible, to remedy them; and luckily for him discove- 
ties poured in from every quarter, in such numbers, that his task 
was greatly facilitated, and he was enabled much sooner than wa, 
have been expected to establish the truth of the following gen 
fact. During the act of combustion oxygen combines with the burming body. 
This fact was his grand discovery, and the basis on which he reste 
his reputation, 

The law which he thus established was diametrically opposite to 
what had formerly been considered as a chemical axiom, that during 
every combustion phlogiston makes its escape fiom the burning body. This 
naturally occasioned a very violent struggle between him and the 
whole body of chemists, who were unwilling to relinquish at once 
what they had all along considered as an axiom. Lavoisier fore- 
saw this dispute, and therefore proceeded with more caution and 
concealed his Opinions longer than he otherwise would have done. 
te had proved that metals during combustion absorb oxygen ; 
cheele had done the same thing respecting hydrogen; and Lavoi- 
sier himself respecting sulphur, phosphorus, and charcoal. Priestley 
and Scheele had proved that no combustion can take place without 
oxygen; and Schevle had shewn that oxygen pg Rags A 

ng combustion, These facts served him for a basis, and he 
proceeded slowly to ascertain the same thing with ene to oils, 
alcohol, &c. His patience and perseverance in ing experi- 


ments, the completeness of his apparatus, and the rigid accuracy of 
Me easoning, soon drew the attention of philosophers and secured 
respect. . ’ 

For some time, however, he stood alone, no man haying the 
boldness to subscribe this new axiom and renounce an opinion 
Which was reckoned next to self-evident. At last Berthollet nly 
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, declared himéelf a convert, and thus threw into Lavoisier’ scale 
that inexhaustible fund of ingenuity and acuteness of which he was 
master, and that weight which his brilliant discoveries naturally 
gave him. From that moment Lavoisier used the language of, 
conqueror. Fourcroy next joined the party, and, in 1787, their te. 
~ sapere ty was almost doubled by the coming over of Guyton é 
“Morveau to their side. They were now absolute masters of the 
academy of sciences, as they had been joined by La Place, Con. 
“dorcet, and the rest of the mathematicians; and of the Encyclo. 
die, the chemical part of yo was in oa _ of Morveau, 
© propagate their opinions still more rapid y began a new 

: Sourtial under the title of the Annales de Chimie. : 3 
Mr. Lavoisier, whose views seem gradually to have enlarged with 
‘his success, wished now to appear to the world not merely asa 
founder of a system, but as the sole founder of it; and in order to 

‘wccoinplish this darling plan he stooped to arts which were certainly 
unworthy of him. To make it palatable to his own counirymen, 
he called. his system the French system, and constantly associated 
his own name with those of Berthollet, Foureroy, Morveay, &e. 
well knowing, that if he ultimately triumphed the world would 
‘Teadily give hini credit for the whole, as has actually been the case, 

Euckily for his plans Bergman and Scheele, who had furnished 
him with the most valuab!e facts and who had first introduced at 
curacy into chemistry, were dead: Macquer, whose reputation 
might have obstructed the progress of his opinions in France, was 
also dead: Priestley, who had made so many brilliant discoveries 
ronan 3 the gases, had been ‘at no pains to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the science; his opposi 
tion therefore could not be of much weight. The only antagonist 
that he had to fear was Dr. Black of Edinburgh; that illustrious phi- 

fosopher was the discoverer of a new fact as general as that dix 
covered by Lavoisier, as important, as necessary for explaining the 
theory of combustion, and consequently contributing as much te 
wards the establishing of the new theory. This new fact is, that 
every change from solidity to fluidity, or from fluidity to the state of gas, is 
eccasioned by the cor:bination of a quantity of heat with the body changed; 
and vice versa. Wr. Blaek ought, therefore, naturally to have got 
as much credit as Lavoisier, and to have been considered as the 
Jpint author of the new system, and he was still alive to assert his 
elaim. 

' To prevent this two plans were fallen upon by the French. che 
tnist, both of which, owing to the bad state of Dr. Black’s health, 
completely succeeded. Lavoisier wrote to. Black, paid him the 

ighesi compliments, called him his master, the patriarch, and 

dex of the new chemistry, and told him, that bg intended 
Edinburgh on purpose to become his pupil. The bait took 

Dr. Black naturally wrote him a polite answer, spoke highly of his 
: veries, and told hin that he liad embraced them, and that he 

Was teaching Ais xev system. This letter wassall that Lavoisier 

. He begged to be allowed to publish ut ;, but Dr, —_ 
as * 
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who saw his aim, ‘refused this. He then requested that it might, at 
least, be registered in the records of the academy, to which the 


British philosopher, not aware of the consequence, readily assented: 


It was a law in the academy, that every thing in the records might 


he published whenever the secretary thought proper. Accordingly . 


the letter was published the very next month, and thus Dr. Blac 

was made to appear in the eyes of the public not as the joint author 
of the riew system, but as adopting a system which had been 
wholly constructed by Lavoisier. He felt indignant at the treat- 
ment; but his hédlih did not permit him to resent it. We believe 
he did’ begin to write; but the exertion threw him into a fever, and 
he was obliged to conquer his feelings and relinquish the pen. The 
other plan of Lavoisier and his associates was no less effectual. 

. The language of chemistry was exceedingly inaccurate, and had 
been loudly complained of by the most eminent chemists. Bergman 
had proposed a reform, and Morveau had actually made one. But 
these changes were partial and had not been generally adopted. . It’ 
appeared to Lavoisier, and his friends, that it might be practicable 
to form a new Nomenclature, entirely conformable to theit own system. 
it would be sanctioned by the academy, it would teceive weight’ 
from their reputation which was completely established, it would 
receive currency from their writings and from the journals which 
they edited, and which cifculated very generally over Eurcpes 
There Was, therefore, reason to hope for its being generally em- 
braced, especially as it was really wanted, srevide ‘they could 
succeed in making it greatly superior to the old language. If it did 
succeed, by being associated with the new system and accommo- 
dated to it, by being made by themselves and called their nomen- 
clature, they considered themselves as certain of securing the whole 
merit of the reputation; and the event has answered their ex- 
pectation. We now hear of nothing but the new French Nomen- 
clature and the new French system ; and, indeed, the French che- 
mists have gtadually assumed the tone of dictators. The chemists 
of other nations, particularly in Germany and Britain, have, in+ 
deed, resented this conduct as might naturally have been expected. 
Some opposed the new system altogether as Priestley; ot re- 
jected tke Nomenclature as Kirwan; whilé others, as Cavendish, 
bave apparently relinquished the study of chemistry. We approve 
most of those who, like Klaproth and Pearson, have adopted the 
ay and Nomenclature too, but without -slavishly submitting to 


We flatter ourselves that this account of the origin of the New 
Nomenclature, of which the present publication is a translation, 


will not be deemcd saperfluous by our readers. ‘Though the trams’ 


was published before, yet it has now undergone’as many- 

ions and received so many additions that it may be considet* 
elas a new work. We shall, therefere, follow the celebrated 

» without ceremony, through his eritical remarks on the 
French Nomenelature, and give our opinion concerning the propriety 
of the alteratione which be proposes. We approve highly of this 
"y O 3 
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manner in which he has conducted himself throughout, and though 
we may differ from him in a few trifling particulars, we trust he 
will receive our remarks in good part and believe what is really the 
case, that we mean merely to begin that discussion concerning his 
sovisional alterations which he himself has solicited, and if we are 
mistaken no person is better qualified to set us right than Dr. Pea. 
son himself, who has enriched the science of chemistry with several 
very important discoveries, and whose writings display a degree of 
learning and acuteness that does him the greatest honour. 

We must acknowledge at the very outset that we do not see the 
propriety of some of the rules, which the framers of the Nomencla 
ture have laid down. Chemical words are of two kinds, sfecific and 
goneral. Gold, lime, oxygen are specific words; xietal, oxide, sulphat 
ace general, including under them a great many specific things. 
Specie names are of two kinds, either they denote fle substai.ces, 
that is, not yet decompounded (which is all that we can mean by 
simple) or they denote compaund substances. The authors of the New 
Nomenclature have laid it down as a rule to denote tic first of these 
kinds, if possible, by a name indicating the most important chemi 
eal property o& the substances ; and to name the second kind from 
their composition. We see no objection to the first ef these rules 
when a new word ts required at any rate. But we object, inin, 
to the reason assigned for it by our Nemenclature-makers, which is 
that the word may, upon all occasions, suggest the property from 
which the substance has received its name. “This reason has opened 
a door for the objections of etymologists and philologssts to enter, 
and their objections are without number. We appeal to every per 
son whether any specific name, let its origin be what you please, 
ever suggests any thmg to us, provided it be familiar to us, but the 
substance itself of which it is the symbol. Does the word mal;ddena, 
for instance, ever suggest to the mind ot the chemist, the ideaol 
Jead: Yet every smatterer in Greek knows that lead is its original 
meaning. All specific names are, in fact, mere symbols, and 
ought to be mege symbols, and to suggest nothing but the substance 
for which they stand. The great rule, therefore, im imposing spe- 
cific names ought to be to chuse a word which cannot be contounded 
with any other, which suits the language, and which is of sucha 
nature that it will readily adapt itself. to all the purposes for which 
it may be used. 

As to the second rule, which refers to the names of compourd 
substances, the framers of the Nomenciature scem to have under 
stood it perfectly; but its meaning has apparently escaped the 
whole of those who have criticised the New Nomenclature. Spe 
cific words are of two kinds; some denote sub-iances agreeing 1 
so mauy particulars that the may be all included under one gees 
word, representing them all inditierently. Thus Jine, magnesia, bart 
may Le all included under the general word earth. Other specits 
words present substances resembling each other so little that they 
cannot be included under a general word. When a number 
substances, capable of being represented by a general word, hap 
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nto agree also in their coniposition, so far that the same sub- 
stance enters into them all, then the generic name m may be such, that 
it shal] indicate the particular substance common to them all. Thus 
nitrat may signify all those, setral salts which have nitric acid for a 
com ponent part; and oxide all those mete/s which are combined 
with oxygen. If the substances, included under these general 
names, hi appen to contain only one other important ingredient, the 
name of that ingredient ma) be added to the general name in order 
to form a specific name. Thus every spec Nic name will mdicate 
two ingredients that enter into the composition of the substane e of 
which it isthe name. Thus x/traz of lime, nttrat of tata, oxide of 
ron, oxide of coffer. But even in this case it is not, strictly speaking , 
the whole composition that is indicated, but merely the two most 


important ingredients. Thus the word sx/s/ar of soda merely indi- 
cates the presence of sulph uric acid and of soda in the body, of 
which it is the name, omitting cre, ‘ altogether, though likewise an 


ingredient. 

The authors of the New Nomenclature have only succeeded in 
indicating the compo-ition when the bodies wamed ‘admitted of a 
generic term. This, ovide, sulphuret, carburet, sulphuric, sulpbur- 
ous, Sulphat, sulphite. In the fast four examples the terminations 
it, ous, at, tte are, 1 tact, general words as — answer all the 
purposes of such words. 3ut whenever they have atte mpted to in- 
dicate the composition without generic words, ‘or to apply generis 
words imprope rly, in Order to imdicate pedtawke 4 they have 
not succeeded at/all. Thus who would bear to he ‘ar sugar called 
hydro-earbonic oxide, or water oxide of hydrogen? The reason is, 
that there is no such resemblance between mgar, wate, and metals 
as to admit of a common generic name. 

Generic names, in most cases, act the part of adjectives, aad are 
therefore the svmbols of some quality or state, This renders it 
necessary to be more attentive to the meaning of generic names. 
Hence the danger of applying them without cil care to act the 
part of specific names. One great improvement of the New No- 

wenclature consisted in reme dying this ‘de fect, which had been car- 
nied by chemists to a gre at length. Thus the words «eral ar, 
khhegisticated « ar, def Alogi. cticated air, infiammable air were very pro- 


» tly banished, and specific words, which never can mi ad, sub- 


stituted in their place. Thus the cereric word cale was expelled, 

because it conveyed a false idea, and ov/-’, which indicated the 
real state, substituted. The grand error into which they fell was 
attempting to make some generic words too gene ‘ral; this was the 
case with oxide in parti icular, and the fault has been carried farther 
by suc ceeding chemists. 

After premising these things, to which we sh all refer oce asion: ally, 
let us procee -d to the Nomenclature itseli, and to Dr. Pearson’s ‘ 
ferations. The table of the Nomenclature is divided into six co- 
lumns; the first column’contains the names of all the simple sub- 
stances; the second of these substances in the state of gas; the 


> 


third combined with Oxygen ; the fourth, the names of the sub- 
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stances in the third, in the state of gas; the fifih, the same sub. 
stances combined with bases; and the sixth, the simple substances 
coinened with other bodies. 

The names in the first column ase all specific. The first wort 
objected to is caloric. It has been said that this word is ambiguous 
because the word calor, from which it is taken, signifies both the 
matter of heat, and the sensation of heat. To obviate this objection, 
Dr. Pearson proposes to substitute the word calorific. We regret the 
proposed amendment fur turee reasons, Ist. It violatesa rule in the 
Faglish language ; for words ending in ic in that language are ad- 
jectives, or, at least gence lerms, as shee ifte, terrific, beatific 
2d. Granting the objection its full force, it mulitates as much 
‘against caloric as caloric. For if calor signifies both the marter and 
sexsation of heat, catoritic (that is, causing calor) may signily cansing 
the matter of heat, or causing the sensation of /ect, and therefore 1s as 
ambiguous as calric. $d. The word cabric is not ambiguous; it 
is not the same with calor, and can never be mistaken for it. It is 
a new specific word defined by the inventors; and therefore must 
always represent the substance they assigned it, and no ouber, 
Caloric, therefore, in our opinion, ought to remain. 

As to te ebjections, stared against az, they proceed upon the 
erroneons supposition thet a specihe word can be the symbol of a 
q" ality or state, and therefore are of no force. [i appears tO us a8 
good as atogen; but either will do. We prefer speli.ng the word 
without the tinal 2. merely because it pleascs our ear ovctter. Ety- 
mologists will exclaim avainst us; but the word is now Fuglist, 
and ought to be pronounced and spelt like an English word. Sup- 
‘pose we were to adopt nitrogen merely to please certain chemists, 
where should we be when azoi happens to be compounded? This 
is surely net impossible. | 

Ve object to the words molybdenuni, chromium; molybdenum and 
chromium, please the ear better, and ure conformable to the gener 
practice. It was certainly proper to inake all the Latin names ot 
the metals, end in wy. But this nad been done betore by Bergman 
We think that the word « /sanivn should be given up, and sedlarium 
adopted. ~ Our reasanis thet Klaproth, who ascertan ed the nature 
ofthe metal, has certainly the besi right to give it a name. Unless 
these claims are respected, there never can be an end of contu- 
sion. We have often been surprizedat the strong rule, which Mr, 
Kirwan hos laid down to bimself, to make all his words termimate 
nice. We wish Dr. Pearson bad neg adopted so many of them 
wn his table. Vhe Latin names nace, imposed are surely 
better; or if these are objected to let them only be deprived ol 
ther termination. We disiike the word ée3¢ whi¢h has, in out 
-opmton, 2 harsh sound: barytes, whic has been adopted by almost 
all the British chemists, is far preierable. We tink the word 
thomtian i$ proper: it bas been generally adopted on the continent. 

We neither see the propricty nor intention of ehanging it inte 
stantitesas Dr. tiope has done. Why did not Dr. Pearson acopt 
the sword alumina rather than argil? We objeét to this last word, 

ecause 
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because the Latin of it is ambiguous, and must often occasion mise 
takes in perusing those authors who write in Latin. 

We agree with Dr. Pearson, that some of the names of the alka- 
lies aie bad because they are ambiguous. This is particularly the 
case wih fctas, whicl h has been gener ly adopted by British 
chemists. Porass, the word proposed by the framers of the Nomen- 
clature, would remove the ambiguity; but it has an unpleasant 
sound. li 1S cert unly ’ howeve i, be ‘tter than potash, T art: rin, 
the word proposed by Mr. Kirwan, is surely no improvement, and 
vegalkali, proposed by Dr. Pearson, ts so uncouth, that there is no 
chance of its being” adopted. Noris this ail. Veg-alkali is, in 
fact, a gene ric name, and as such conveys, as Klaproth observes, 2 
false idea, which is au insuperable objection; by far the best word, 
for this alkaliis dixtva, which was proposed by Dr. Black. It ought 
certainly to be adopted. ‘there can be no objeétion to the word 
soda, and therefore it ought to remain. Ammonia, which was 
proposed by Dr. Black, is far preferable to amUnontac. We are 
happy to see 1t so generally adopted. We object, in toto, to the 
names for the basis of the acids, mmrvatic radicle, oxalic radicle, Se. 
Because it is substituting a phrase for a word, and because we have 
no proof that any such radicals exist, and therefore the names may 
mislead. 

We have no observations to make on the second column. 

Third goluma,s We have no objections to our author's mode of 
spellingg the word avacen. Perhaps oxd would he better, in order to 
render its analogy with acéd still more striking. But the etymo- 
logists wou! il not agree to this violation of the laws of derivation. 
The doctor’s account of the actds, which terminate in ic and ous, is 
rather carried too far. The au hors of the Nomenclature seem to 
have been guided merely by (ae sound of the word, except in a 
few of the mineral ac ids. We object to Dr. Pearson’s mode of 
spelling some of these acids. li is clear from the orginal Nomen- 

clature, and even from this translation, that the terminations zc and 
sas were intended to be the sane in every instance: and this was 
proper because these terminations are, in faét, generic terms. This 
tule has been adhered to in the case of acids ending in ic; but not 
in the other case. Thus we find in the table sujphureoxs acid 
Here the sips a is cous, Which is wrong. “The word ought 
to have been sul//urous. Sulphureous is besides an adjective, whieh 
has cen long user ‘y in the knglish language; it cannot, therefore, 
be employed in the present case without ambiguity. Tor the same 
reason, tartarcous, fyrcligneous should be tartarous, Ayrolignous. There 
is no oxy-sulphuric acid, the word ought therefore to be omitted. 
We approve much of the abbreviation, cay-muriatic acid; it 1s equally 
distinct with oxygenated murtatic acid, and much more convement. 

Phe word chromatic is surely wrong, it should be c/romte. 

Fourth column. We object to the whole Nomenclature of the 
nitrous gases. The object has evidently been to prdsenve somes 
thing of the composition.of the gases in their names ; but this has 
not been accomplished, Gaseous oxide of azct, and aliens oxide gas, 

are 
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are composed each of oxygen and azot; but of different propor. 
tions; these proportions are not indic ated here; besides the introe 
duction of azot into the one and of nitrous m the other, has an 
awkward effect. But this is not our strongest objection to the names, 
they are instances ofan 1 improper use of the term oxide, which ought 
never to be tolerated, because it perverts the very intention of ge- 
neric terms, by applying them without distinétion to every thing. 
We would rather, therefore, employ the old Nomenclature here; 
only instead of depiingisticated nitrous gas, we would substitute svd- 
nitrous gas, using sb as Dr. Pearson has employed it, with a ver 
happy effect, in ‘other parts of the Nomenclature. Our oy: there- 
— here would be, 1. azotic gas, 2. subnitrous gas, 3. nitrous 

4. nitrous acid gas. We approve highly of Dr. Pearson’s 
ak of naming the sulphurated oxtdes. 

6h column. We would rather distinguish the different genera 
of neutral salis by the terminations af and ite, writing sulphat, sul- 
fiute, nitvar, nitrtte. This mode has been followed by the greater 
number of British writers. It makes the distinction between them 
better both to the eye and ear; it is at oust as s agre ‘eable to the com- 
mon practice of the language; and we are of opinion that the words 
Gulchat if, meerat are more suitable to our pronunc tation than sulphate, 
witrat é. The use of the terms sufer and swd, here propose ‘d, is” 
very proper, and a very great improvement upon the origma! No- 
menciature. Several of the old names of the neutral salts ought 
to be retained as well as the new, for the conveniency of writers; 
borax, cium, nitre, tartar for instance. These are preferable to the 
new names which are exccedingly tedious. They, however, will 
he very convenient and useful for teachers. We do not approve 
of the’ method, proposed by Dr. Pearson, for denominating triple 
sults, Soda tartrite of wee Hal’, the instance he gives, 1s neither 
shorter nor plainer, nor less harsh than tartrite of fotass and soda. 
Any ambiguity. which the common mode of naming would oc- 
easion, may be removed by connecting together the two bases with 
hyphens, as we have done in the prese it stance, 

Sivth column. ‘The words « phivet, carburet are proper: but we 
abies ctto Alesheret; it should be shosphuret, to preserve the analogy. 
Phe word avofaret is harsh, and at present unnece ssary. When the 
vkales and alkaline earths are a ( opounded, if they contain each 
but uwo ingredients, and Wazet be au ingredient in cach, then a 
generic tesm may be invented for denoting them all, and the specific 
names may be formed, by adding to the generic term, the name of 
the other ingredient, just as is done in the case of the neutral salts. 
But even en that case the old names should still be retained for the 
convemency ot writers. We think the word allay or alloy ought to 
he extended to all combinations of metals, with metals, and that 
the metal whieh exists im greatest abundance should be placed 


hiret, thas adioy of geld and copper. No ambiguity can result from 
this, anditis ebsolutely necessary to have a term to denote these 
combinations. “Che word couwéiuer, which Dr. Pearson considers 


as the same with anve/gam and a//cy is used ina much more exten- 
si\ Cc 
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sive sense by Bergman and other chemists, who have written in 
Latin 

Words at the foot of the table. The word mucus is indefinite ; gluten 
js an unlucky word for those chemists who use the Latin lan- 
guage as it is there ambiguous, and must be mistaken foragelatine 
or glue. The word aroma may be omitted, as in all probability there 
is nosuch principle. Tannin is too near the English word sanning, 
not to be ambiguous. Jam is much better, though not unexcep- 
tionable. 

We have no observations to make upon Dr. Pearson’s stri€lures 
bn Keir, Priestley, Dickson, and Kirwan. We agree entirely in 

inion with him. We cannot here avoid expressing our surprize, 
that Mr. Keir has not completed his dictionary. His reli jwishing 
the study of chemistry is a real boss to the science, and takes a very 
great deal of weight from the British chemical philosophers. 

Though we have already gone perhaps, too far, we cannot finish 
this article without making some remarks on Dr. Pearson’s table of 
affinities, because we consider the subject as by far the most im- 
portant one in chemistry. 

Column first. Caloric.—Why is ammonia put after alcohol? Its ga- 
scous state is permanent, ata much lower temperature than alcohol 
vapour.—-Why does glass precede mercury ? surely, it does not boil 
so soon. This column appears to us improper, and calculated to 
mislead. The only possible method of judging of the affinities of 
different bodies for caloric, is to ascertain the temperature at which 
they change their state, and to rank them mverscly as that tem- 
perature. According to that rule, alcohol ought io follow the three 
gases, oxygen, hydrogen, aud azot. 

Column second. Oxyeen.—lron decomposes water, even at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and ought therefore to precede hy- 
drogen ; but lead, and most other metals do not; hydrogen rs, 
therefore, by far too low in the scale. Why is sulphuric acid in- 
erted? No distinction is made between metals and their first 
oxides ; yet their affinities for oxygen are very ditterent. Jpn jor 
instance, decomposes water, but the green exile of tron does not 

Column sixth. Alumina.—Insert subertc acid alter oxalic acid. 
Column seventh. Barytes—Refore nitvic acid, insert mol/yhdic acid. In 
column 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, insert suberic after mmuriatic acid. Column 
iifteenth, sul/abiuric acids. —Vhe order in which they precipitate each 
other is not that of the affinities of metallic oxides for acids. This 
Proust has sufficiently demonstrated. | The reason is evident, every 
such precipitation is an instance of the action of compound affinity. 

In columns 17, 18, 19, we would wish to know, why barytes is 
placed below the alkalies. 

Columns 20, 2\.——-Oxymuriatic and nitro muriatic acids. The affi- 
nities of these acids, according to Lavoisier, are very different from 
what they are here represented to be. Co/umn 22, 23.—According 
to Lavoisier, alumina ought to be placed after the metallic oxides, 
Column twenty-sixth. Citric acid.—After borytes insert strontian. 
Laveisier places alumina after the oxides. Colwan seventy-seventh. 
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Benzoic acid.—Trommsdorf arranges the affinities of this 
the following order. 


column ig 


White oxide of arsenic. —Potass.—Soda.—Ammon'e.-~ Borvtes, 
—Lime.—Magnesia.— Alumina. ' 

Column twenty-ctghth, Succiti acid.—Guyton plac es Ina znesja aller 
the alkalies. . 


Column thirty-third. Sebacic actd—Guyton places the aflinities of 
this column as follows. “ane potass, soda, lime, magnesia, 
ammonia, alumina, jorgonia. 

Column thirty-fijth.- Pousstc acid.—Mr. Wilham Henry arranges 
the affinities of this acid as follows. Alkalies,. Lorytes, strontian, 
linc. [tis probable that the order of affinities, commonly assigned 
for this acid, is maccurate. We think the reasons assigned for this 
by the author of the article, Chemistry, in. the supplement to the Fn- 
cycloeedia Britannica, are satisfactory ; and that therefore the oxides 
ought to precede the alkalies and earths. 

Column thirty-sixth. Carbonic acid.—-Dr. Hope places lime before 
strontian., 

Column forvieth, Tungstic acid.—The Luyarts arrange the affinities 
of this —- min as follows. Lime, borytes, magnesia, alkalies, 
alumun: 

nse 19, 50.—After s pers, insert fyromucous Colimn fiftr- 
first. Oxtdes of rrex.-—Betorye sulpehitric » Insert camphor ic. . After muria- 
“wc, imsert [VVOmMUCO! fe Coluin i% Sif ty-second. O71. le of lead.—P lace 
fivromncous acid Iwst. 

Column ffiy- third. Oxtde of lead —The order of phosphoric and 
muriatic acids assigned here, hale only above the te mpe rature of 
245%; below that temperature muriatic acid has the strongest. affi- 
nity. Atter muriatic, mscrt molybdate, suberic, xoonic. After. nitrac, 
msert fyromucoi:. 

Column fifty-sourth, Oxide of copfer.—Place pyromucous acid first. 

Column sixty-second. Freed oils. —Bertholet has arranged the afh- 
wuities of this column as follows. Lime, barytes, fixed alkalies, 
magnesia, aminonia, oxides of mercury, other oxides, alumina. The 
author of the article Chemistry, in the Supplement to the I neyelo- 
pedia Brtannica, has a ed 1 he following table, which, however, 
ts unconnedied with the fir: Nitric aa niuriatic, sulphorous, 
sulphuric, acctvons, sulphur, pais ise e 

A column might have bees added for pyromucous acid, the affini- 
tres of bodies for which are, according to Guyton, as tollows—Potass, 
soda, barytes, lime, Maguesta, ammonia, alumina, jargonia, oxides 
of metals. The affinities of / yolignous acid are, according to the 
same philosopher, as follows. Lime, barytes, potass, soda, mag- 
nesia, ammonia, metalic oxides, alumina. A cobain too, 
might have been added tor sargenia. “The affinitics are vegetable 
ucids, Sa iLphi nic acid, muriatic, nitric. 

We have not room to extend our remarks to the affinities in the 
dry way, as it is called ; nor to the tables of compound affinities. 
Mr. Kirwan’s tables of the component parts of neutral salts are 
valaabie. We wait with anxiety tor the fuifiiment ef his promise,’ 
10 
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to demonstrate that the attraction between acids and their bases is 
not reciprocal. It would be the first exception to what philoso- 
phers have hitherto Considered as an axiom, that action and ve- 
action are equal. From Newton, surely, he cannot expect any as- 
sistance; for that philosopher lays down the contrary, as an esta- 
blished law of nature. The only ‘proof that can be admitted must 
be rigid mathematical demonstration ; and the data from which 
such a demonstration is to be deduced, is completely above our 
comprehension. , 


Arr. XIV. A Cafe of Diabetes with an Hiforical Sketch of that 
Difeafe. By T. Girdlettone, M.D. 8vo. Pr. 130. Robin- 
fons. London. 1799. 


THE treatment of the Cafe, here related, was conducted upon the 
plan formerly propofed in a very judicious publication by Dr. Rollo. 
Dr. G. firk correéts fome inaccuracies, which Dr. Rollo had 
fallen into, refpecting the cafe of Capt. M. which he publifhed, (and 
who had previoutl y confulted Dr. G.); and then gives a particulas 
account of Mr. 'T.’s cafe. He defcribes him as in the fifty-filth year 
of his age, and in confequence of contracting an althma thirty -four 
years ago, which batHed the art of me ticine, he had been advifed 
to drink water, which he had done for thirty-two years, and which 
had contributed to render his afthma a mild difeafe. When Dr.G. 
firtt faw him, on the gth of May, 1798, ‘* he had on that day, made 
feveral pints of ftraw-coloured urine, which had a viclent finell, and 
a tafte fo fweet, that it could fcarcely be diftinguifhed from a folutioa 
of honey and water; his nights were ileeplefs, his bowels were ex- 
ceedingly coftive, his pulfe was quick, his fkin was uncommonly 
dry and hot ; he loathed all forts of food ; his gums and tongue were 
of a dark fhining red colour, befpangled with vifcid faliva; but 
he was not fenfible of any acid tafle. He deferibed a burning 
feverith- feeling throughout all his vifcera, fome feeblenefs, but 
no pain, about his Joins, and great tremor and debility along 
the mufcles of his thighs.’’ He found it impoflible to retroét 
the prepuce over the glans, a fympiom which Dr. G. is induced 
to confider a charatteriftic of this difeafe, from having difcovered 
“ that out of nine cafes which have becn noticed in this part of the 
country, cight of them were difeafed about the urethra.’”’ As he 
was difinclined to the ufe of medicine, he was only defired to take 
caftor or fallad oil, to keep the bowels open, and direéted * co live 
On animal food, and toait and water, with as little bread as poffible ; 
to have his food and his perfon daily weighed, and his urine mea. 


fured.’? ‘Thefe rules were complied with, and were productive of 


effeéts ; but the Diabetic Diathefis could not be confidered as 
abfolutely fubdued, becaufe it difcovered itfelf again on any deviation 
or indulgence in diet; Mr. T. obferved, that by the dict of animal 
food, he loft his afthma ; ; but that on repeated trials with vegetables, 


&c, at the diftance of fix weeks, after he thought humfelf well, a dry- 
li ls 
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nefs of the fkin and limpid urine were reproduced. He purfued the 
plan, attempting variations in his food till June 1799, when “ he 
fancied he wes able to eat acids without producing a relapfe; bur 
he very foon tound that he was mittaken ; and though he has again 
fubdued the diabetic fympiuins, by a return io his regimen, yet his 
althma is returned.’’ 

Dr. G. has given an Hitiorical Sketch of the difeafe ;’” but when 
the information, thus collected, is tairly appreciated, we are difpofed 
to agree in opinion with Dr. RK. thar the knowledge of any real value 
we are in pofleffion of, may be found tn a tew recent authors, 

Some ** Remarks’? are added, in which Dr. G. obferves, that the 
experiments made by Dr. Rollo, on the urine of his patients, ‘ have 
clearly proved, that almoit all vegetable fubftances contain more fac. 
charine matter than the orguns of digettion of a diabetic patient can 
affimilate ; but he is inci:ned to deny, that either the fymproms which 
occurred in Capt. M.’s cafe, or the blood which which was drawn, 
or the quantity of fugsr which was daily detected in his urine, were 
any proofs of a faper-oxygenated ftate of the fyftem.’’ The book 
is concluded with copies of letters which paffed between the author 
and Dr. R. In confidering the cafe above related, we perceive that 
this difeafe, upon this pian, requires a pretty ftri€t adherence to a 
particular regimen for its removal; and it may be feared that more 
refolution will be requifite, to purfue the neceilary means of relict, 
than many patients will be capuble of exerting ; but we lave: now 
an opportunity of adding, that fome cafes tn hofpiral practice very 
recently publifhed, by Dr. Gilby of Birmingham, have proved that 
the difeate may be removed, without fuch a itrict attention to diet, 
as propofed above, and by the ufe of the nitric acid. If this practice 
fhould be found to fuccee!, upon farther trial, it will invalidate the 
prefent conjectures refpecting this difeafe, and furnifh another proof 
of the uncertainty attached to moft medical theories. It were to be 
wifhed that fuch an occurrence would contribute to check the pre- 
_vailing difpofition to obtrude upon the world thofe haity and ill-di- 

geited opinions, which, for a while may gratify and amufe; but have 
too often the effect only to millead, and the fallacy of which, a very 
fhort experience ufually tends to difcover. 


Arr. XV. A Table of Symptoms, pointing out fuch as diftinguif> 


one Difeafe from another; aswell as thofe which /how the Degree 
of Danger ineach. 8vo. Pr. 56. No Bookfeller’s Name. 


THE defign of this fma!! work is thus explained, ‘* By a reference 
to the following table, and by examining the fymptoms moft promi- 
nent at the commencement of difeste, domeitic praétitioners may, 
more readily, detect the difeafe, which they with to remove ; and 
will be then better able to determine as to the propriety of taking 
the tak of curing it upon themfelves. If this be refolved on, a 
reference to the table may alfo ferve to thew the degree of danger 
which is marked by any particular fymptom, which may arife in the 
progrefs 


. 
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progrefs of the diforder, and which may call for very powerful 
afiitance.’’ We fee nothing particularly to object to the accuracy of 
this table, and the author’s defign may be found ufeful ; but we are 
led to hope that an examination of it will fhew the various and com. 

licated nature of difeafes ; and in the prevailing rage for quackery, 
will apprize thofe of the impropriety and danger ot attempting to treat 
difeafes, whofancy themfelves competent, merely * becaufe they pol- 
fefs a medicine cheft, and a finall fhare of ikill, derived from the perufal 
of fome treatife on domettic medicine.’’ Such information thould have 
the effect of difcouraging all fuch undertakings, and may potlibly in- 
duce, at leatt, all confiderate minds to commit the treatment of diicafes 
to the only proper hands, the intelligent and experienced practitioner. 
To this table are fubjoined, ** Some obfervations on the exceilive in- 
dulgence of children, particularly intended to fhew its injurious cilects 
on their health, and the difficulty it occafions in their treatment dur. 
ing ficknefs.’? Some juft and ufeful admonitions are included in thefe 
obfervations, and the ill-effects of fach mifinanagement are thewn even 
in their future progrefs in lite. 


Art. XVI. Experiments and Objervations on the Light which is 
Spontaneoufly emitted, with fome Degree of Permanency, from 
various Bodies. By Nathaniel Hulme, M.D. F.R.S. and A.S. 
From the Philofophical Tranfactions. gto. Pr. 28. Bulmer 
and Co. London. 1800. 


IN this age of inguiry and experiment we are happy to fee any 
judicious perfon take up a fubject hitherto unknown, and thence 
derive ufetul information for practical utility. “This is efpecialiy need- 
ful in medicine, provided it is properly directed and appreciated aright. 

The paper betore us, Which was ** read before the Royal Society,’ 
contains an account of feveral experiments, made with a view to af. 
certain the nature of that light, which is fpontaneouily emitted 
from various bodies ; * ‘The oblervations on chat fpecics of light,’’ 
fays the author, (r. 1.) *€ being few in number,’’ and generally 
“ very imperfect. ”” He is, therefore, ‘* defirous of drawing the fu. 
ture attention of the philofopher more particularly to this fubject, an: d 
of communicating his own experiments and obfervations upon it; 
and to diftinguith ** the fpontaneous emiffion of this light from all 
Kinds of artificial phofphorus.”’ From this, and its ** adhefon to 
bodies,’’ he calls it 66 /pontancous light.” The experiments are are 
ranged under the heads of ‘Ven Sections, each of which contains the 
principle or fact aicertained by, or deducible from, the experiments 

detailed. From thefe, which have been ingenioufly contrived and 
cadiouliy modified, the following conclufions are drawn, and we may 
add, from the prefent itate of the enquiry, are fairly deducible. Sect. 1 
The quantity of light emitted by putrefcent animal adit: is 
not, as is suppoled, proportionate to the degree of putrefaction ; 
but the contrary. 2. This light is a confticuent principle of fome 
bodies, particularly marine fithes ; may be feparated trom them by a 
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liar procefs, or retained ard rendered permanent for fome time, 
Fr feems a part of their whole fubftance like any other conftituent 
principle. 3. Some bodies extinguith fpontancous light when they 
are applied. (The author here mentions water ;—water impregnated 
with quicklime, carbonic acid gs, or hepatic gas ; fermented liquors, 
ardent fpirits, alkalis, &c.) 4. Other bodies preferve light for fome 
time, when applied. (Saline folutions of various kinds are here 
named.) 5. Spontaneous light, when extingiihed by fome bodies, 
may be again revived; and, 6. is rendered more vivid by motion. 
7. It is not accompanied with any degree of fenfible heat. 8. The 
effect of cold, deftroying the light, which was afterwards reftored 
by the application of warmth.* The fame effects of cold and warmth 
were vifible on ‘ fhining wood,’’ and in * a luminous dead glow- 
worm.’’ g. The effeét of heat on fpontaneous light. Exceflive hear, 
deftroys it. Any of the faline folutions mentioned, impregnated 
with luminous matter and left fome time at reft, are rendered more 
lucid by moderate heat ; and extinguified by a greater degree of heat. 
Much heat being applied at the bottom of a tube, filled with €* lumina- 
ted liquid,’? which has been fome time at reft, the light will defcend in 
luminous ttreams from the top to the bottom and be gradually extin. 
guifhed. 10. The effects of the human body and animal fluids, upon 
fpontancous light. ‘This, when adhering to the fingers, &c. foon 
became extinguifhed, but applied to wood, ftone, &c. continued lu- 
minous many hours. Yet, when fhining wood was inclofed in the 
7 of the hand for fome time, it was more lucid than before. Blood 
veing mixed with this light, was ‘* flightly luminous’? for a fhort 
time. Putrefcent bloody ferum, c'ectd the light in globules. It 
“* finely illuminated’’ pure ferum, and for a long time, whenever 
“* ftirred or agitated.’? Urine thus mixed, gave only * a glimpfe of 
licht,’” which was gradually extinguifhed. Bz/e foon extinguifhed 
the light; bue mr/&# was revdere| © finely Juminous, and continued 
fhining above 24 hours, Sour milk or creaia has an extinguifh- 
ing property. The filh emploved were generally mackarels or her- 
rings. ‘The obfervations added to each fection only tend to confirm 
the pofitions advanced. 

We mutt give our tribute of praife to the well-directed aim of the 
experimentalitt in a path not trodden before ; but we mutt alfo caution 
the reader againft the too perempiory conclufions frequently drawn 
trom what can at beft bur be called ove Livk in the great and grand 
chain of God’s works of creation, And ftill further againtt the in- 
dulgence of cruelty, which is certainly unwarrantable in the profecu- 
tion of any enquiry. ‘The fallacy aad abfurdity of fuch practices 
hive frequently and fuficiently oppeared. And were this not the cafe, 
tt ts an indulgence we are forbidden to gratify. We are led into thefe 
remarks by the author's needlefs and unfatista@tory experimenis upon 
the tadpele. (vp. 8.) He has, however, avoided this indulgence of 
cruelty wetth the vlow.worms, (P. 205) by employ ing them dead. 
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Aart. XVII. An Anfwor to Lord Somerville’s Addrefs to the Board 
of Agricrture, on the Subje® of Sheep and Wool, of the 14th of 
May, 1799. Or to fuch Part of tt as relates ts the Subfiitution . 
of Englifh for Spanij>W ools,in the Manufadure of Superfine Clothse~ 
Small 4to. Pr. 16. 1s. Cadell and Davies. London. 1799. 


THE zeal and patriotifm of Lord Somerville, particularly in what 
refpects the intereft of his country in agricultural purfuits, are un- 
queftionable. How far the fentiments contained in his Addrefs to the 
Board of Agriculture on the Subject of Sheep and Wool correfpond 
with the di¢tates of found national policy may fairly admit of doubr. 
Accordingly, the author of this Anfwer, who appears to be a Glou- 
cefterfhire woollen manufaCturer, enters into a temperate difcuffion 
with his Lordfhip on the fubject. He treats his Lordihip refpeétfully 5 
but, at the fame time, decidedly condemns that part of the addrefs to 
the Board of Agriculture which our letter-writer makes the fubjeét of 
this printed animadverfion. The propofition which Lord S. meant 
to eftablifh was, that, from the patterns of cloths in his poffeffion, 
made of Englifh wool, the fubftitution of Englith for Spanith wools, 
in the atte we of fine woollen cloths, would prevent that part of 
the trade of Great Britain from fuffering in its reputation. On the 
other hand, this woollen manufaéturer, differing widely from this un- 
qualified affertion, undertakes to fhew that even ‘ the mixture of the 
beft Englith [Herefordhhire] wools with Spanifh, fo much injures the 
quality and fottnefs of the cloth, as to put it entirely out of the quef, 
tion as to its ufe with fuperfine makers,’’ He farther fates from his 
own perfonalfknowledge, that ‘¢ the firft manufaCturers in the counties 
ot Gloucefter, Wilts, and Somerfet, make no fuch mixture ;’* he 
ftates it as a general habit, that “ in the great quantity of Spanifh 
wool, we annually confume, not one pound of Englifh is ever mixed ¢ 
nor, with fuch a mixture, could any reputation, as to the quality of 
our cloths, be fupported ;’’ and he likewife informs us, that “ the 
bett cloths that can be made from the fineft Herefordfhire fleeces, when 
worked up in imitation of fuperfine cloths, and, inevery refpe&t, on! 
the fame plan as Spanifh wools, find but a bare démand, and will not 
obtain, either in the home or foreign markets, within 2s, per yard 
of cloths made from middling Spanifh wools, nor within 4s. from the 
fineft.’’ ** LT affert thereforc,’’ (he fays) ‘* as a manufacturer of both 
forts of cloth, that, in the eye of a commoffjudge, there can be no 
comparifon between patterns of cloth made frém Englifh and Spanith 
wools ; and as to kerfeymeres, what I have’ €ver feen made of Eng- 
lith wool, better deferve the name of ferges.’* 

From thefe declarations, which, it Inuft be owned, appear to be 
ftrongly corroborated by the evidence and experience of faéts, it may 
be underftood how pointedly our manufacturer fcouts Lord Somerville’s 
ailertion, that “ he has no doubt the fine woollen trade of Great 
Britain would fuffer nothing in reputation, although from the political 
fituation of Spain, the importation of her wool into this country fhould 
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be prevented ;”? and alfo when his Lordhip adds, © that this is 
fpeedily to be effeéted, I have no doubt; indeed, the patterns, now 
before my eyes, fo abfolutely prove the fact, that, as an individual, 
bound in a particular manner to fupport the agricultural produce of my 
own country, I am refolved from Midfummer-day next, never again 
to wear fuperfine cloth, or kerfeymere, any part of which fhall be of 
foreign growth.’’ This writer alfo points out the egregious impolicy 
which would be manifefted in any minifterial or legiflative inter. 
ference with, or controul over, the importation of Spanifh wool, as 
hinted at by Lord S., and lays it down as an ** obvious maxim of 
found policy, that commerce muft be left to itfelf, and that it is a plant 
fo fenfitive, as to fhrink and wither at the touch of power.’’ The 
truth of this axiom, we believe, is generally confeffed, unlefs where 
extraordinary circumftances may arife which, for a time, may caufe 
an exception. Our Gloucefter manufa&urer alfo fhews that Lord §, 
has been ill-informed as to the cau/e of the dearnefs and fearcity of 
Spanith wool, which, we think, he traces to their proper fources, 
His leading argument is, that, fo far from attempting in any way to 
check, it is of great national importance to encourage, the importa. 
tion of this fuper-added raw material, Spanifh wool, the fource of fo 
much wealth to this country ; and that, if checked here, it would 
find a favourable reception elfewhere ; eftablifh new, and revive ex- 
piring manufactories ; produce employment for other poor, and reve. 
nuc to other nations. In forcibly arguing this point, he ftates as fol. 
tows : ** The principal fad which I mean to oppole to Lord Somer- 
ville’s theory is, that the growth of Englith wool is now barely 
fuflicient for the confumption of the manufa¢tures of the country ; that 
no ftock of Englith wool remains on hand from one year to the other ; 
confequently, that every pound of Spanifh wool brought into this 
country, and worked up in it, is fo much additional eraployment and 
profit to the country.” 

We have been fomewhat more particular in our notice of this pam- 
plet, than is ufual with the fugitive productions of the day, becaufe 
we confider the fubject in difpute to be one of no fmall national im- 
portance ; we would, therefore, leave it to the confideration of thofe 
whom it more immediately concerns ; only remarking with concern 
that, according to the opinion of this writer, the Addrefs of the Pre- 
fident of the Board of Agriculture, ** the outcry at the different wool 
fairs of the value of Englith wools, and the publicity of the proceed. 
ings of provincial meetings on the fame fubject, have not a little con- 
tributed to the advance of Englifh wools, without lowering the price 
of Spanifh.” 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 


Arr. XVIII. Selina. A Novel. Founded on Fa&s. By a Lady. 


. 3 vols. Law. London. 1800. 





HE novel now before us, we prefume, was not intended for the 
prefs before the year 1806; thou; gh, by fome accident, it has 

come forward in 1800, One of the heroines was three years old in 
1792; and, at the conclufion of the work, we find her, at the age 
of fee ventren, getting a hufband! ‘This is certainly the production of 
a lady, for ic confifts chiefly of love and mife ‘Ty ! We know that the 
gentle fex, with the exception of a few frozen, cankered prudes, en. 
tertain a violent predilection for the pathetic; for love, for matri- 
mony, and for little children: and we know that none of the ma/e 
kind can equal them in their management of thefe affairs ; therefore 
the intelligence announced in the title-page of Selina, relatuve to the 
ge mde rof the author, was totally unneceffary. 

Selina St. Aubin, the daughter of the Earl of Delmore, enters into 
a matrimonial contradt with the diffipated gametter, Captain Manley, 
by whom the has three children, two of whom on ly furvive. Dittrefs 
and misfortune purfue her through life, and fhe terminates her exiftence 
in St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, holding forth an awful warning to 
filial difobedience. ‘The lives, courtfhips, and other adventures, of 
Selina’s daughters, with the repentance, reformation, and death of her 
hufband, and the final forgivene ‘fs of the long inflexible Delmore, fill 
the remainder of the pages. "This /ady author, if wemay truft her vera- 
chy, is “anew writer.’ Of this we have fome doubts; and thofe 
doubts are incited by very cogent reafons, ‘The literary compofition 
of a young writer, whether ‘male or female, will, and muft, poflefs 
great incqualitv. We muft not hope to find, in the firft pages of a 
book written by an inexperienced author, {fo much correctnefs, fo much 
energy, fo much elegance, as may, perhaps, greet our expectation In 
a more ad\ anced ftage of the work, Suc h hopes are founded only 1 im 
folly and improbability , and will never be ‘gratified, The language 
of this novel is much fuperior to that of an inexperienced writer; and 
and would, indeed, do no difcredit to che moit experienced author, 
The plot is intereiting ; the fentiments are good, and the moral is 
unobjectfonable. 
Arr, XIX. Adeline St. Julian: or, The Midnight Hour. A 

Novel. By Mrs. Anne Ker, Author of ‘The Heirefs Di Mon- 

talde, &c. 2vols. Kirby. London. 1800. 


WHY this performance is termed a ove/, we are at a lofs to de- 
termine : certainly not becaufe it poffefles any novelty ; neither does 
the general acceptation of the word warrant its adoption in the prefent 
inftance. According to the modern /chool, it talls under the denomi- 
nation of Romance; for, if improbab:lity and abjurdity conititute 
that fpecies of writing, Adeline St. Julian is fafliciently romantic. 
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The ftory is made up from that /ublime pradudtion, the Ca/tle Speare, 
and from Mr. Whaley’s tragedy of the Caffle of Montval, with 
feveral incidents free/y somROWED from Cervantes; or, perhaps, at 
fecond-hand, from his Shake/pereax dramatifer, the author of the 
Mountaineers, Had we any influence with Mr, Aftley, the Amphi- 
theatrical Manager; we wouid recommend Mrs. K. to his employ. 
ment, as a kind of journeywoman manufafurer of ghofts, fecret 
doors, &c. &c. As 2 fair fpecimen of the ftyle of this xove/, we 
prefent our readers with the firit paragraph : 

“¢ Near the town of St. Amans, im the province of a age 
which, in the year 1632, was fituated onthe border of a foreft, called 
the foreft of St- Amans; which foreft, fince that period, has been 
g'eai.y diminthed ; fo that at the prefent time, there remains little 
more than a clufter of trees ; but in the year 1632, was very extenfive.” 

We are not vain enough to fuppofe that this lady writes with an 
intention of pleafing the Reviewers, yet we cannot refrain from of- 
fering a piece of friendly advice. Let her perufe Dilworth, Dyche, 
Fenning, or fome other of our minor grammarians, with fome list 
attention: it may prevent her from being perfeé?ly unintelligible. 


Arr. XX. The Neighbourhood, A Tale. z vols. Biack and 
Parry. London, 1800. 


THIS tale is of a fatirical nature ; and thongh it can neither boak 
of much ingenujigy, intricacy, or connettion of plot, nor of many 
ftriking incidents, it pofleffes other excellences, which raife it above 
the common-place produétions of the day. The fatire which it com 
tains, is broad, ftrong, and pointed ; but it is not of that defcription 
which is calculated to wound the peace of individuals. It is general, 
for the author confiders that, 


‘¢ The beft and fureft method of advice, 
«¢ Should fpare the perfon, though it brands the vice.”” 


We thall not attempt to prove, nor to controvert, the juftice of this 
aphorifm. General fatire is of a more extenfive and permanent nature ; 
but particular fatire is frequently more effective. General fatire may 
Be levelled at the foibles of the virtuous, and they may profit by the 
attack ; but individual, or perfonal fatire, fhould never be applied 
but to the incorrigibly vicious. When impudence and vice daringly 
obtrude themfelves on the face of day, nor fhrink from the indignant 
giaice of general difapprobation, they ought to be particularized, and 

eld up as monfters i terrorem, ‘They cannot receive a caftigation 
too fevere. This performance, in point of ftyle, bears many marks 
of negligence ; but it is evidently the produce of a mind deeply eon- 
verfant with men and manners. The dutstien are ftrongly iketched 
and refpe€tably fupported ; and the dry farcaftic humour of the author 
is highly amafing. From much matter worthy of being extracted, we 
prefent our readers with the following defcription of an animal not a 
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‘be met with in Buffon, ,or any other writer of natural hiftory—4 /ite- 


r, vary and political mechanic. 

h « This Cailico,’’ replied the Dottor, “ is a very &ngular character. 
at I was firit recommended to him by a young Oxontan, who lodged in 
ie the fame hopfe in London with me, and who had employed him before 
L. he removed himfelf to the metropolis, which he did not do volunta- 
re sily, as Lunderftood afterwards, tor his feditious and irreligious con- 
ct verfation drove him from the place. ‘Though an half-witted fellow he 
re pleafed fome few young men by his oddities, and his uncommon effren- 


tery, and the jokes which they very freely threw at him, his want of 
. feeling, or his vanity, prevented from being galling to him. 
d “ Being often detained by them beyond the time of bufinefs, he had 
n filled his head with a variety of crude {craps of learned fentences, and 
e 


could 0 fome parts very tolerably. ‘This fmattering, a man of 
e his vanity foon raifed into the notion, that he was a perfon of learning 
in and a genius, and coming to London, as he was a rich man, he foon 
f. ecame a member of political clubs, where his gentus for politics was 
C, much applauded by thofe who found that his private dinners were fre- 
Va quent, plentitul, and of eafy accefs to them. 


‘* Not long after he became a member of thofe clubs, he became a 
Speaker alfo.; and he foon habituated himfelf to abufe the laws and 

3 conftitution with all the petulance of Tom Payne, or to cavil at them ; 
with the flippant fophittry of the author of ‘ Political Juftice ;’ and 
his fpeeches are now approved of by the clubs with acclamations and 
ft huzzas ; and they are recorded by the public prints of a cereain de. 
y {cription, with honourable mention, This 1 underftand is his progrefs 
¢ in politics, made fince his arrival in town, and his religious notions 
te have been fince improved by the writings of Dr. P——y, and he is 
become a philofiphical neceffitudinarian. But I mut go back to my 
i, firit acquaintance with this great fpeculator in politics and religion ; 
for he was then, in comparifon to his prefent ftate of mind, an hum- 
ble, droll, good-humoured fellow, with a {pice of the folemn coxcomb 
mixed with his familiarities ; for no college tutor could be more grave 
in his afpect, or more dogmatic in his affertions than he was then ; but 
as I faid, he retained fome remains of humility and ingenuoufnefs ef 

difpofition. | 
“Mr. Banter, the young Oxonian, whom I mentioned as my fellow. 
lodger in London, recommended to me this man as. iaylor, and in. 
troduced him to me in a manner fo thoroughly farcaftic, and with fuch 
an air of ridicule, that I was aftonifhed that the fellow could keep fo 
grave and folemn acountenance, and preferve an appearance of confe. 
quence, when he fhould have telc indignation, or the uumoft degree of 
humility. I caught the fpirit of my companion, and was determined 
to laugh at this pompous blockhead. | addrefled Mr. Callico with the 
ufual queftion, ‘ what fafhionable patterns have you got?’ Sir, re- 
plied this decorator of the human figure, I have got broad cloth to fuit 
the fhoulders of Hercules; fuperfine tor the Apollo Belvidere, and an 
ample affortment of everlafting tor Jupiter Ammon. Moft learned ag- 
tificer, rephied I, where did you gain this information ? The perfons 
, s wham 
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whom you mention with fuch familiarity always appeared naked, if 
we may judge from a view of the exquifite ftatues of them by Greek 
und Roman artifts, except Hercules, indeed, who is fometimes clorhed 
in the fkin of a Nemean lion, an animal, I fuppole, that a man of your 
profeflion is little acquainted with. Apollo, we may fuppofe, as a poer, 
was not a very well dreffed perfon, as thefe fort of gentryy Mr. Callico, 
have no great intereft with their taylors, I prefume,” and that-the 
meafure which they pique themfelves upon, is very different from that 
employed by artificers like yourfelf, Mr. Callico. Jupiter, indeed, 
who was called the Cloud Coimpeller, might, according to the di fer. 
ence of weather and climate, have fometimes appeared in a dark, and 
fometimes in a gay coloured cloud! I was talking thus in a bantering 

way to Mr. Callico, when‘ with great gravity of countenance, he 
affumed his turn to fpeak. wn 

«© Dr. Singleton, I have feldom met with a more learned man than 
yourfelf, though I have lived among them, as I may fay, with fome 
credit and t.miliarity ; 1 will therefore intrufl you with my hittory. 
Saying oa he, in a very folema manner, puta very foiled manufeript 
into my hand.” 

Had we not already exceeded our limits, we would: willingly eX. 
hibit a tran ‘cript of this Aiftory: it contains a bapp y. fpecimen of bur. 
lefque on that tinfel glitter of ilyle which di forms tHéleffutions of our 
modern poetatters _ novelifts. We haiien to inform our readers of 
the farther progrefs of Mr. Cullico : 

*¢ Your friend,” faid Seldon, ‘ the great political taylor, is a 
bankrup’, and has left the kingdom. ‘The fellow has been deteéted in 
handing about feditious hand-bills, and his own party has turned evi 
dence againft him, and in the true fpirit of modern theophilanthropy, 
and democratic patriotifm, they have deferted him in his ¢ utmoft 
need 5’ and this very political club have chofen a new prefident, a rich 
grocer, who is as eloquent, conceited, and wrong-headed as Mr. 

Callico, if poflible.. This Mr. Fig, the ¢ Sir-would-be politic,’ had 
been refufed fome city honours on account of the turbulent fpirit, and 
indefatigable love of talking, which alarmed the fober men of the 
Various committees on bufinefs, and they have rejected him. So Mr. 
Fig is turned patriot, and is determined to tell the world that thofe 
honours which he lately fought are in a moment become impofitions 
on the public, and great encroachments‘on’the Righis of Man.” 





ou Ant. XXII. The Rebel: A Tale of the Times. By a Lady. 
oF z vols. - Law. Londen. 1800. 


“© ‘THE Authorefs of the two little volumes, now offered to the 
«* public, intreats for the indulgence of the critical Jiterati of the 
«© times, as having been written folely as a fource of amufement, to 
*¢ detach the mind from reflection in a folitary fituation, | She is con- 
** {cious of their nuinerous errors, as not bay ing been even reviled, or 
** corrected by any one bur herfelf ; but infpired with (perhaps, the 
¢ prefumptuous) hope of their being acceptable to her friends, to 
‘¢ whofe 
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« whofe patronage fhe frufts (and of their meeting with no feverity 
« from the world) fhe offers them as a trial for marked indulgence.’” 

So modeft, fo unaffuming a deprecation is well calculated to difarm 
the critic of his feverity ; but we cannot refrain from exprefling a with 
that the author had confulted fome judicious friend, who could not, 
we think, have failed to convince her of the improprieties of adopting 

rfuits, for which fhe has no one qualification, 

A redundancy of epithet, and of defcriptive imagery, frequently 
appear, particubarly in the firlt volume. The fulfe concord of, 
« thoughts bas,’’ runs through the performance: Ye, is injudici- 
oufly fubftituted for You ; and the extreme incorrectnefs of the punctu- 
ation frequently renders the fenfe confufed and indiftin®. The only 
part of thefe volumes entitled to praife, is the poetry. Some of the 
poetical pieces have confiderable merit. 





_——<—-— —---——- oo - —_ TT ——————— —_ —— _-—--* 


THE DRAMA. 





Art. XXII. The Step-Mother: A Tragedy. By the Earl of 
Garlifle, K.G. &c. 8vo. Ppr.100. Evans. London. 1800. 


HE noble author of this tragedy tells us, in his preface, that he 
was induced to undertake it to recal the attention of the public 
to our own refources, to refcue the Britith ftage from the German 
drama, and to difcover whether our native mines of poetry are ex. 
haufted. The attempt is laudable, and it muft be very gratifying to 
the reader to fee a nobleman of high rank and afiluence actuated by a 
patriotic defire of fupporting the poetical dignity of his country. The 
tragedy before us contains much ftrong poetic imagery, and exhibits 
a creative fancy ; but, we think, the author, doubtlefs, with a view. 
to render his play more natural, has injudicioufly introduced comic 
charaéters and many figures drawn irom fubjects much too familiar, 
if not too low for the ferious drama, particularly as he has broughe 
into action the terrific powers of witchcraft. To venture, indeed, 
upon the weird fifters, after the wondrous fkill of SHakespparg, 
was a very bold attempt, and we do not conceive that it has been 
attended with proportionate fuccefs. Many of the lines in this piece 
are not marked by metrical regularity. ‘The fentiments are fometimes 
noble and awful; but they are alfo fometimes even ludicrous, Upon 
the whole it is evident, that the noble author poffeffes poetical genius, 
and if he wrote more, he would probably write much better, 


Art. XXIII. The Dafe of the Day: A Comedy in five AAs; as 
it was performed with univerjal Applaufe, by his Majefpy’s Ser- 
wants of the Theatre-Royal, Norwich. By Francis Lathom, 
Author of Men and Manners, Mytiery, &c. &c. 


THOUGH the title-page informs us that this play was roceived 
with univerfal applaufe, yet we fhould be inclined to put little confi- 
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dence in the affurance if there were not fome merit in the piece itfelf, 
which was likely to obtain favour, at leaft, upon a provincial ftage. 
There is nothing very novel in the plot, though it is not without in- 
tereft. The charaéters are fuch as are familiar to the ftage. Sir Fre. 
derick Floricourt is a diflipated young man, and with huis half-friend, 
half-iootman Modith, has often been feen in modern comedies. ‘There 
is fome livelinefs in the dialogue, and the piece concludes with poeti- 
cal juftice. lt may be added, that pieces of much inferior merit often 
find their way to the London ftage. 


Axr. XXIV. Streanshall. Abbey: or the Dani/> Invafion. A 
pley of hive A@s: As firft performed at the Theatre in Whitby, 
Dec. 2, 1779. Written by Francis Gibfon, Efqg. 8vo. -Pr. 
10z. G.G. and J. Robinfon. London, 1800. 


CONSIDERED in the light of a dramatic poem, this piece pof- 
fefles merits that entitle it to critical praife. ‘The author, we under. 
fland, commanded the firft battalion of volunteers raifed fince the 
commencement of the prefent war, and, conceiving it his duty to in. 
culcate the fentiments of loyalty to the King, reverence for religion, 
and obedience to the laws, he compofed the prefent work to forward 
thofe important objeéts. There is much dignified declamation in the 
piece; and, though in the language we often trace many expreffions 
derived from our old dramatic writers, they feem the unavoidable 
effort of poetical reading, not intended plagiarifms. ‘lhe f{peeches, 
and the general caft of the dialogue, are too much extended for thea. 
trical reprefentation ; but the piece is calculated to amufe in the clofet. 
If the author were to attend more to incident and fituation, we 
have no doubt that he could produce a work which might well 
nese an introduGion to the public on the boards of the London 
‘theatre. 








POLITICS. 


—— 
Art, XXV. Anti- Revolutionary Thoughts of a Revolutionary Wri- 
ters from “ The Secret Hiftory of the Revolution of France.” 
By Monfieur Francois Pagés. 8vo. Pr. 134, 35. Wright, London, 
1 800. 


HE anonymous Editor of this publication has performed an ufeful 

and acceptable fervice to the public, by exraéting from the work 

of M. Pagés, almoft the only faéts which are worthy of prefe'tvation, 
as grounds for argument, or materials for hiftory ; and by prefenting 
them in a narrow point of view, unencumbered with the vapid decla- 
mauion, and {uperficial remarks of the author, whofe talents, by the 
bye, the Edicor appears to us to rate too highly. ‘The fats are ju- 
Givioully felgéted, the notes are appofite, and the obfervations, in 2 
well. 
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well-written introduction, betray much good fenfe and found judgment, 
as the following extracts will fufficiently demonftrate. 

“ That a great nation fhould be induccd by the intrigues of af- 

iring individuals to throw off the reftraint of law, that dink which 
conneds the loofe multitude ; and fhould fall a victim co every deception, 
by whic! arctul ambition can prattife on popular credulity ; is an 
event, in the contemplation of which, horror, pity, indignation and 
contempt, alternately take poffeiiion of the mind: and, whether we 
confider the crimes, or commitcrate the fufferings of France, it ree 
mains equally difficult to determine, if the people of that country are 
more atsocious than they are deluded ; or their leaders more flagitious 
than they are futile. ‘To a perfon impreffed with thefe fentimeny, it 
will be readily conceived, that the perufal of a work, entitled, 74e 
Secret Hiftory Revolution of France, could not afford matter of great 
entertainment. . However, chance having put the book into our 
hands, and it being known to us that the Author, who fome years 
ago publifhed an Account of his Travels round the world,* had ac- 
quired reputation as a man of confiderable talents and information, 
we were induced to read the work ; and found, that the reafonings it 
eontained offered a corollary of a nature entirely different from that, 
which might be expected, or that which Mr. Pagés intended fhould 
be drawn from it. 

“« The reader muft not expect to find in thefe fheets a narrative of 
the French revolutions, or a regular rehearfal of a fucceflion of events, 
all which are traced in chara¢ters of blood, and marked with the 
type of folly ;—that is not the object of the following publication. 
It would be needlefs to call over anew the melancholy and naufeous 


‘body of evidence, on which kurope has had but too much reafon to 


found its opinion refpeéting the feries of revolutions, which have 
fucceeded each other in France fince the yeas 1789 :—the teftimony 
of fatts is fufficient. But were it not ; we fhould decline pafling any 
ftritures on a fubject, which has been treated in fo brilliant and 
mafterly a manner by fome of the ableit pens in this country, It may 
not, however, be uninterefting to the Reader, if we bring under his 
eye the teftimony in foro confcientia of Mr. Pagés, an ardent devotee 
to French revolutionary principles ;—one, who, while under the in- 
fluence of rapturous enthufiafm, nay, in the middle of a climax of 
democratic rant, that turgid eloquence of the modern Parifian fchool, 
appears at times, as if the fpirit of truth infpired him; and like 
Balaam, who bleffed thofe he came to curfe, reprobates his country. 
men, whom it was his intention to approve. 

‘* Ttisto this man, in whom force of confcience overcomes at 
times the ftarts of fanaticifm, that we beg to call the attention of a 
particular part of our Readers. They may fondly dwell, if they 
pleafe, on fuch congenial paffages as this : *‘ Thence fprang, without 
chief, without project, by the force alone of circumftances, the moft 


_~— -—-- 


* « Travels round the World in the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770) 1771, 2 VOle”” 
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incredible and aftonifhing of rovolutions; a revolution, fertile of 
political wonders ;—a revolution, which, fooner or later, wil} 
change the whole rae of the globe ; will accelerate the eftablithment 
of freedom in Afia; expel the Englith from India; produce the re. 
tation of ‘Muffulmans; unrivet the fetters of the wretched jnha. 
Ficants of Africa, whom, with mercilefs and tedious fufferings, we 
confume at the foot of the fagar-cane, only becaufe their complexion 
is black ; which will liberate the Indians, both of Peru and Mexico ; 
and penetrate a8 far as the extreme limits of Chili and Terra di 
Fuoco:’—Let therh afterwards perufe the following Thoughts of the 
Same Author; nor wonder if we afk them, © know ye your fon’s 
tunic ?’ 
© The vaulting ftyle of eloquence (the offspring of an inflamed 
imagination) which gow prevails in France, will fpare us, we fhould 
hope, the cenfure of our Reader, if a want of: fimplicity appear in 
the diction af the preceding paflage, or in that of any ofthe other 
quotations, which form the following work. We have endeavoured 
to foften the touches of the Anthor, wherever it feemed poflible to do 
it, without deviating too widely from‘his text ; bat the moders 
French language takes frequently fo great a latitude of expreffion, 
that it becomes often difficult to follow its flights, and fonferimes in. 
deed all tranflation is fet wholly atdefiance.—Depravity of taite in 
literature can, howe ver, only be ranked among the niger of a revolu- 
tion, in which depravity of morals, mafners, and notions contbine 
to convulfe and ditgesce the country. Had the infatuation of France 
hurried her into no greater errors, than’ fuch as it had been the pro- 
vince of fobered judgment, returning into its natural courfe, eafily to 
redrefs ; then the had not foftered, as a fource of immunity to her 
excefles, licentious principles, fubverfive of that liberty, which fhe 
profeifed to worfhip; then had not the moft valuable rights of nations 
been trampled under foot by rapacious individuals ; Europe had net 
been deluged in gore ; and the hittory of mankind h: id not been blur- 
red with the re cord of the moft artful courfe of vill: ainy on the part of 
the leaders of faction, and of rhe moft brute and ftupid compliance on 
eer of the duped multitude th: it ever difgraced fociety.”’ 

Twelve revolutions within the frace of only feven years: fuch 
i8 the eventtul hiflory now before us! fa ‘h the foundation, on which 
treaties during that period between this country and France could 
have been eftadlifhed! Among the commotions which have taken 
place fince the year 1796, ind which do not come under our prefent 
confideration, is the latt and not leaft heterogeneous revolution, ef- 
fected at the point of the bayonet by .a Corfcan adventurer! Whe- 
ther the foundation for treaty has derived folidity from the ctrcum- 
Rance of Bonaparte having ufurped the fovereign power ;—his con- 
duct with refpect to the Cifalpine Republic, to Venice, to Naples, 
to Tafcany, &c. &c. not to mention his tranfaétions in Key pt, con- 
ftitute a criterion, Ly which our judgment can hardly be mifled.— 
Befides ; we might fay with the poet Waller, 

© What ule of oaths, o f promife, or of teft, 
Where men regard no God but intereft ?” 


Although 
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«¢ Although the ufurpation of Bonaparte does not properly come 
within the limits of this Introduction ; yet we cannot refrain from 
obferving, that, for two reafons, this man appears to form an enemyy 
if poflible, more mifchievous to the welfare of France, and to the 
interefts of Europe in general, than perhaps anyotf his Jacobin fore- 
runners. Firft; he unites in his nature all the ambicion, cruelty, 
hypocrify, which conititated the characterittic of the feveral tyrants 
who preceded him ; with more craftinefs to conceal, and more bold- 
nefs to difcover their workings, a8 ocexfienfhould require. Secondly ; 
every {cattered particle of Jacobin-{pirit is now, as it were, concen. 
trated ; and the people, harrafied with paft fufferings, and dreading 
to incur feverer ones by refiflance, are forced to ittoop under the pre- 
fent. yokes The reafoning which influences the conduct of the 
French nation at this time reminds us of that, which guided the Old 
Woman; who, when Dionyfius, hearing that fhe prayed for the 
prefervation of his life, afked her why fhe did fo, replied, ‘I have 
feen the death of feveral tyrants, and the fucceflor was always worfe 
than the former: then cameft thou, worfe than all the reft; and 
if thou wert gonc, I fear what would hecome of us, if we theuld 
have a worfe ftill.? It is this mode of reafoning, no doubt, that 
with the French nation at large proves a motive to a temporay com. 
pliance with circumftances. But it belongs not tous, nor would it 
indeed be poflible, to calculate the chances, which may ultimately 
determiné the fate of that gews nata in vanos tumultus: and as for 
Bonaparte ; whether his:fate, in its viciflicudes, fhall refemble that 
of Tahmas Keuli Khan or Tippoo Saib, it matters not we forma 
conjecture; while we have the fatisfactory conviction that on the 
firmnefs only, which direéts the prefent counfels of the Britith cabi- 
net, depend the fafety, liberty, and peace of England and the civili- 
zed world.’’ 

Of the facts we thall fele& fome few as fpecimens of what the reader 
may expect from the perufal of the book. 


THe War. 

“© The powers of Europe would at any rate have availed them- 
felves of the firft opportunity, which fhould have appeared favourable 
for attacking France. It was therefore only quettion of examining, 
whether we were ina flate of readinefs for undertaking that great con- 
teft; or whether, without even being duly prepared, it were not 
more advantageous to begin the war, than, by waiting, to give 
time for being attacked. On confidering the unfteady, impetuous 
character of the French nation, we think that it was with prudence 
decided in favour of the attack ; although France was very far from 
being in a ftate of readinefs, and had reson to expedt that the fhould 
‘Meet with much treachery. It was politic in the higheft degree, 
to profit of that firft ftart of ardour, fo liable afterwards to flacken. * 


Ce ee «ee ee = ——— TT ON 


* « Mr, Pagés is not the firft who has formed this judgment of 
the French nation,—Livy is by much his predeceffor, when he fays, 
‘Gallorum prima pralia plus quam virorum, pofirema minus quam 
Seminarum.’ 
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In vain did Robefpierre oppofe the meafure of taking arms: May 
awas almeft unanimoufly refolwed on,”’ * : 


‘“ Tue Aspe Sreyes. 


«« Syeies pablifhed a letter, which may be found in the Moniteur, 
tn which he declared, that he preferred monarchy. ‘1 prefer ir,’ 
fays he, ‘ becaufe it is clearly demonitrated to my mind, that the 
citizen enjoys more liberty in a monarchy, than in a republic.’ We 
are to infer thence, that he was a royalift; yet he was for depofin 
Louis XVI. Who then, did he mean fhould be king ?—d’( + eans, 
Such, however, is this Janus-faced man, who aflured us, that he no 
yore favoured Orleans than Robefpierre! As little credit is to be 

iven to his veracity in that affertion, as when he telld us, ¢ that he 
was all his life a republican ; even prior to the revolution.’ Sycies 
kept himfelf concealed behind the fcene as ong as” he faw a thaddw 
of danger.~ But no fooner did a party gain the afcendant, than he 
immediately came forward, and did net fail to attach himfelf*to it. 
Weaker and more cowardly than Barrere, who did not fo far fhrink 
from refponfibility as not to accept a public ftation, he refembled 
him in having been fucceflively of every faétion, thraugh the artifice 
of favouring allof them by turns.” 


“* Deatu oF THE Kine 


<« The remaining {parks of juftice and humanity ratfed a glow ia 
the face of every member of the convention, when Deséze, one of 
the three perfons, chofen by the monarch, for the purpafe of pleading 
his caufe on his trial, ufed, in his eloquent difeourte on that occafion, 
thefe memorable words: ‘ Excufe the franknefs of a free man; but 
I cannot refrain from faying, that 1 look among you with the ex- 
pectation of finding judges, and can only difcover accufers.’ 

“ We cannot but confefs, that it appeased a circumdtance very 
additionally fhocking in its nature, that the deputies in the conventioa, 
efpecially thofe who voted for che death of Louis XVI. thould be 
Mamelefs enough to print and publifh their opinion, long before the 
trial took place; fupporting it at the fame time, by the aggravation 
of every article of aceufation that could prefs moft heavily to the 
charge of the defendant : by doing this, each one individually con- 
dtituted himfelf an accufing party. Was it unknown to them, that 
every judge, who has previoufly delivered an opinion on a cafe, is 
not only liable to be challenged, but ought even to abftain from 
pafling judgment in that cafe, though he fhould not formally 





* « Bonaparte, in his correspondence with the Britith cabinet in 
5799) contradicts this notorious fact, and at the fame time denies 
alfo, thata {pirit of conqueft, or an aggreffive difpofition, has guided 
the conduct of France, in refpect o Europe fince her revolutions. 
Bonaparte’s prefamption it feems renders him indifferent to the opinion 
which the world may form of him ; otherwife he could never have 


hazarded the expofing himfelf, by making fuch an affertion,”’ i 





ay 
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be objected to? It was alfo a duty incumbent on the affembly, to 
have ordered d’Orleans to fecede from the trial. That deputy, as 
dull of underftanding as feroce of nature, could not comprehend, that 
the conduét he was purfuing would plunge him unneceflarily into an 
additional depth of infamy ; which difgrace he might the more eafily 
have avoided, as he could not but be well affured that the victim 
would not efcape his fang. 

« It has been afferted, but we do not vouch for the faét, that 

‘Orleans, hearing that Pelletier de Saint Fargeau. had given a dinner 
to twenty-five of his colleagues, with the intention of prevailing upon 
them, not to vote for the king’s death, and that he had bound him. 
felf by a folemn promife to a fimilar conduct, went to St. Fargeauy 
faying ; ‘ you will bring upon you immediate perdition, if you do 
got vote for the death of the king: perfuade your friends withal to 
the fame effect, and I promife you alliance with my family.’ Saint 
Fargeau, cither allured, or intimidated, prevailed on his friends to 
ater their tefolucion. If this be a fad, thofe few words of d’Orleans 

ined over twenty-fix voices in favour of the fentence of death ; and 
it muft be owned that the anecdote derives a confiderable degree of 
probability from the ciscumftance of St. Fargeau being the only deputy, 
who received his death on account of having delivered a fuffrage ta 
that effe&t. Had he not been guilty of that perfidy, the affaflin 
would doubtic{s have fele&ted deputies of greater note in that affair. 
On the eve of the execution of Louw XVI. St. Fargeau was at 
dinner in a coffee-houle of the Palais Royal, when a man accofting 
him, faid: ‘ You had given your word of honour, that you and 
twenty-five friends would not vote for the death of the king. You 
have fince bartered your fuffrage, as weli as that of thole friends ; 
receive now, wretch, the psice of your perjury.’ In uttering thele 
words, he plunged a dagger in his heart. 

VoL. ii. 8. 92. —— — — ; In fhort, it certainly did not ap- 
pertain to the convention to try the king.—He was put to death 
on the twenty-firft day of January, 1793. — — — —.r- 
-_-—— oo A majority of only five voices, configned 
to death the heir of fixty-fix monarchs. He had reftored, though 
not perhaps quite voluntarily, to France her national aflemblies ; 
three of which were convened during, his reign. The firft ftript 
9 of his authority ; the fecand of his liberty; the third of his 
ife.”” 

For the following judicious refleétions, on the fubje& of lan- 
guage, we are indebted to the Editor. 

“© The French have done with refpeé to their language, what 
they have pra¢tiled in their politics ; that is to fay, atted the part 
of unfkilful artifts; frequently deftroyed, where they meant to 
improve, and conftantly dishgured their work every where, 

“© There is afluredly a certain arbitrium loquendt in language, not 
merely confined to accentuation of {peech, which is the preroga- 
tive of genius, tafte, and learning; but it ought only to be exer- 
sifled by {uch as are in poffeflion of thofe three qualifications ; and 

even, 
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even then fhould be ufed with great referve and caution: the ra. 
tification of cuflom withal is neceffary, m order to denizen the em. 
ploy of a new word. The want of copioufnefs in the French lon. 
guage, although an imperfection, received, however, a valuable 
compenlation 1 a claifieal purity and precifion of expreflion. Its 
rhetorical precinGs might have been allowed to be extended by the 
authority of a Voltaire, a d’Alembert, or fome other great mafters; 
and perhaps by fome learned men of the prefent day ;—but certainly 
not at the pleature of every {imatterer in literature, who chufes to 
confider himiclf the Quintilian of his country. “ 

With refpe& to our own language; though much richnefs 
of expreflion reiults from foreign derivation; yet, if‘our modern 
Englifh writers, following the example’ of our modern reformers 
in politics, fhould wifh to adopt the innovating {pint’of’our neigh® 
bours, they will entirely vitiate the Englifh tongue, i violation 
of the proteétion it has hitherto derived from the philolopbical 
obfervations of a Harris, a Johnfon, a Lowth ; and mm fpité of thofe 
mmortal matters of ftyle, Swift, Addifon, Pope, &e. 

“ As for the French language, if the preient fyftem of innova. 
tion continue, it will approech fait to that condition, which will 
entitle it to no better an appellation, than that of a kind of lingua 
Franca. , 

“ A flandard of tafe in writing is thus likely to be deftroyed, 
through the privilege generally afiumed by every individual, of 
fettling his own critcrion. If we take trouble to inveitigate the 
nature of language, we {hall find that the mode of expreifion in 
every nation {prings entirely from the turn of thought proper to 
that nation, confequently that we always {peak beft in our own lan~ 
guage, becaule we {peak more naturally in, it. We may borrow, 
it is true, from the French fome words, nay idioms, which are of 
peculiarly apt expreflion, and they may do the fame from us. But, 
making an unlimited ule of this privilege, will only tend to render 
both nations ridiculous in the fight of each other.—It is one of the 
infatuated refinements of the prefent times, not only to ftuff our 
language with foreign idioms and words ; but alfo to endeavour to 
obliterate altogether every pretenfion to national propriety in all 
the moral and phyfical relations of mankind.—National character 
even, isnow ftyled an unphilojophical prejudice, not worthy a 
Colmopolite. Thus do thefe pleudo-philofophers pervert every doc- 
trine, nay dishigure philanthropy itfelf. Even religion is taken 
within the horrid {cope of their bird-eye-view of things.—And 
Bonaparte, a worttiy difciple of their accommodating perfuafion, 
tailed not in confequence to profels himéelf a Roman catholic at 
Rome, a Muffelman -at Grand Cairo; and would turn Proteftant 
at London; and Atheift—wherever it fhould fuit his intereft.” 


“ Ropespiek ee AND Bonaparte. 

“ There is but one anfwer to be given to thofe incredulous per- 
fons, who cannot venture to attach credit to the fuppofition of a 
¢onfpiracy having been laid by Robefpierre. In order to fpare 
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them the pain of fufpenfe, as well as to fet their confcience at 
ret, Robelpierre took care to fketch out huntelf the plan of the 

lot; the firft objeét of which was, to obtain money 3 the fecond, 
to addrefs the departments ; the third, to keep couriers cont{tantly 
with the commiflaries of the different armies; the fourth, to form 
a federation of the commune of Paris with Marfeilles; the fifth, to 
arm the Sans Culottes, and keep them in pay ; the fixth, to lufpend 
every kind of works, till {uch time as the country fhould be reftored 
toa ftate of fafety ; the feventh and laft, to ctleét a change of local 
fituation, ‘Vhis laftexpreffion eftablithes a good proof of the projeét 
of dilfolving the convention ; and perfectly coincides with the 
avowal made by Lacofte in the roftrum of that allembly, on the 
very day, or the morrow of the fall of the tyrant, which imported, 
that fix months previous to that period, Robe/pierre had propofed to 
both of the commattees the fufpenfon of the fittings of the affembly.” 

“ This propolal made by Robelpierre to the two committees is 
exaétly conformable with the plan fince praétiled by Bonaparte. 
Had Robeipierre haply been bred at / Ecole Militaire, inftead of an 
attorney’s office, and afterwards made arms his calling ; he might 
have had the military flrength of the country at his difpolal, and, 
like Bonaparte, not have confined himfelf to humbly propofing a 
meafure, inftead of enforcing it at the point of the bayonet. ‘The 
views entertained by thele two ambitious individuals are the fame ; 
the circumftances in which they were placed only differ. When- 
ever the fanguinary meafures of the government of Robefpierre 
fhall appear to Bonaparte to be the only means of maintaining his 
power; we fhall probably fee, or rather France will feel, that the 
Conful is but the Decemvir regenerate. 


< Pofitis exuvsis novus coluber.” 
© Davip THE PAINTER. 


“‘ The painter David was one of thofe, whom a congeniality of 
charater bound in clofe{t intimacy with Robefpierre ; and he claims 
a particular mention of him, among the different prodigics of {e- 
rocity of that time. It was he, whoutled to fay, * IFPI delight in 
blood, it is becaufe nature formed me with that propenfity.” le 
purpolely became a {pectator when Defmoulins and Danton, his 
colleagues and intimate friends, were led to the fcaffold. On the 
lecond of September, #792, at the moment when the executioners 
were ma{laciing the pritoners who were confined in the gaol of La 
Force, the deputy Reboal faw David tranquilly taking fketches of 
the expiring viGtims, as they. were brought out and heaped upon 
the carcafles of their dead companions. .* What are you doing, 
Mr. David?’ faid he, ‘ L am taking off,” replied the painter, * the 
laft motions of lingering natyre in thole villains.” 


‘“ NuMBER OF REVOLUTIONS, 


** The Reader will no doubr bear in his mind the numerous revo- 
lutions. which are compriled within our Yebd/ition ; and which con- 
ftitute fo many diftinct and leading epochs in it, We have had 
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the revolution of the fourteenth of July; that of the fifth and fixth 
of Oétober; that of the acceptance of the conftitution of 1791; 
that of the tenth of Auguft; that of, the proclamation of the re. 

ublic, or the abolition of monarchy ; that of the murder of the 
Tne ; that of the thirty-firft of May, the epocha of the Decemvi- 
rate; that of the conftitution of 17933, that of the revolutionary 
government, which immediately fucceeded it ; that of the ninth of 
Thermidor ; that of the conftitution of 1795; that of the decrees 
of the fifth and thirteenth Fruétidor,. 

“¢ So far extends the numeration made by Mr. Pages of revolutions, 
counter-revolutions, infurrections, confpiracies, a Einations, murders, 
mafjacres, ufurpations, tyrarny.—What an Appendix to the dreadful 
éatalogue 1s Bonaparte preparing !” 7 

M. Pagés concludes Ars Hiftory with a pompous eulogy on the 
conftitution of 1795) which he reprefents as the ne plus ultra of 
political perfe&tion! But, with that verfatility of mind and fer. 
tility of genius, which fo ftrongly characterize his countrymen, he 
will, no doubt, find fome means of appeafing the indignation of 
the firft conful, by proving that the laft conftitution of all is much 
more perfeét than perfection itfelf! 
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DIVINITY. 


Art. XXVI. The Abufes and Advantages of Sunday-Schools; a 
Sermon preached at Ormfkirk on Sunday, Nov. 4, 17995 for the 
Benefit of the Inflttution. By Johnfon Grant, A.B. of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Ormfkirk. Vernor and Hood. London. 1800+ 


N the dedication of his difcourfe to the Rev..G. Ford, Mr. Grant 
has quoted a fentiment from ‘ the Purfuits of Literature,’”? which 

we highly approve. ‘* Confcious of the importance of every fingle 
effort, and of the tendency of ‘individual zeal and labour in the com. 
mon caufe,’’ ‘ I have been induced (fays he,) to publifh my fermon.’ 
Falfe modefty, or the fear of being deemed obtrufive, has greatly 
counter-acted the foree of this juft perfuafion. Nor do we wonder at 
the circumftance. Often hath it happened, that an individual, ftep- 
ping forward in the beft of caufes, has been cenfured for vanity, or 
ption, though confcious of motives that would ftand the teft 

of the ftridteft fcrutiny. If he oppofe, for inftance, a popular fuper- 
ftition ; if, as aclergyman of the Eftablifhed Church, he confront the 
fectarifts with that {pirit and energy, which candour would judge 
honeft and fincere, his conduct at once excites the little jealouties of 
his brethren ; and he is fure to meet the frowns of thofe very perfonsy 
whofe fentences had even accorded with his own, whofe affiftance he 
had, in private, received, and to whole avowed fupport, he is con- 
{cious of being entitled. Of the favour of the public at large, indeed, 
he may be, for the moft part, affured; but this is hardly fufficient to 
compenfate for the difcomforts which he thus experiences in his own 
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neighbourhood. Befides, the malignity and fpleen, and envy of the 
neighbourhood, will not always be confined to oral converfation ; 
but, difdaining the limits of the convivial circle, will break forth, 
in weekly or in monthly journals, to the confufion of good- fenfe and 
tate, und literature. *¢ Facit indignatioverfas.’’? Itis only, then, 
to his fenfe ** oF THE IMPORTANCE OF EVERY SINGLE FFFORT,” 
that a conitigsutional, and more e{pecially an Anti-jacobin writer, can 
recur, to ftrengthen his principles and confirm his virtue. 

That, in this px ablication, Mr. Grant’s intentions are entirely an. 
{werable to his profeffions, we have not the flighteft doubt, but, per- 
haps, whilft our opinions are not entirely confonant with his, on the 
fubject of Sunday-Schools, we fhall be dif: ofed to fpeak favourably 
of the general execution of his little work. In defence of his favourite 
inftitution, Mr, G. intimates: ‘* Every well-difpofed man, who 
thinks, will be religious. Education will caufe fuch a man to think, 
It will, therefore, make him religious. Vacuity of mind is the 
parent of wickednefs. To inftil udees, then, into the peafant’ s breatt, 
is to build up a barrier againft the encroachments of temptation. Early 
impreflions are always ftrong. Accordingly, when youth are taught 
the principles of induttry , they are led on away, from which, when 
they are old, they will nor depart. The few plain ideas which occupy 
the poor man’s mind, uncompreffed by others, exert an eiaftic force, 
and expand till they fill the whole man. When fuch ideas are found 
and pious, they will diffufe a greater influence ; they will prove a 
more potent amulet againft fin, than they who view a wider range of 
literature, may be apt immediately to imagine. Now it is remarked 
by an author, acute in criticifm as he is profound in erudition, that 
the conduct of men is chiefly regulated, not fo much by general fyftem, 
as by fhort axioms, concife maxims, and fudden reflections. If 
thefe, then, are proverbial, antithetical or pointed, and frequently 
pas in our youth before us, thei¢ image in our memories will be 
afterwards indelible, their'recurrence unremittent.’”’ Pp. g, 10. 

To thefe remarks (fome of which are to us not perfectly intelligi. 
ble) we fhall oppofe a few arguments againft the Sunday {chaols, as 
they ftand in a manufeript fermon, that was lately fubmitted to our 
infection, not intending to adopt them as our own, but meanin 
only to thew that different opinions are entertained on the fubjett, by 
the beft friends of the church. Many objections (fays our corref 
pondent) were offered againft this eftablifhment, by people of the firft 
ftation in the church, by men of piety and candour, and let me add, 
fagacity - The mo weighty feemed to be, that children would pro. 
bably be taught too much, at fome Sunday-Schools ; at others, would 
imbibe erroneous dotrines. ‘The firtt principles ef religion, (it was 
urged) were very few: the articles of belief fhort and fimple, fuch as 
tvery peafant might know, if he pleafed, notwithftanding his inabi- 
lity either to read or write ; fach as every villager might hear, on the 
Sabbath. day, repeated by his minifter. As the good Bifhop of Clon. 
fert well obferved on the occafion: ‘ A poor man’s creed need not 
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be long.’’  [t was argued, that if once religion were taught the com 
mon people fyitematically, they would necetlarily begin to reafon upon 
the fubject ; but that (fince they might as well be formed into Ariilo. 
telian metaphyiécians as philofophic Chriftians) their reafoning would 
ferve only co perplex their minds, and lead them off from their proper 
purfuits or occupations, till at length it terminated in methodifm oy 
infidelity. ‘That the perfon, who has drunk fo much of the ftream 
of knowlege as to with ardently for more, without having an oppor. 
tunity of fatisfying his thirit, ftands in a very dangerous predica. 
ment, is an idea, which, though familiar as a proverb in common 
converfation, has been dignified as a fentiment in poetry and phi'o. 
shy. The great Lord Vesulam, one of the moft brilliant luminaries 
in the world of fcience, was decidedly of opinion, that a flight ac. 
quaintancé with fpeculative religion, had a direct tendency to in- 
fidelity. A Chetitian, ftudying his religion fuperficially (he thought) 
might foon become a fceptic ; and it was neceffiry, that he should go 
deeper, in order to be reconverted to Chriitianity. Such a refearch 
(it was judged) would be inmipraciicable with the lower orders of the 
people. Wharever ame the Sunday might furnilh them for invetti. 
gation ; the other part of their education and their fubfequent purfuits 
1a dite, inuik be utterly incompatible with theological ftudies.—~ 
“© In regard to the perverfion of the {choo!s into feminaries that 
might * caufe to err from the words of knowlege,’ the fufpicion aro 
partly from the tenets of the chief patrons, who were avowed enemies 
to the church of England, and partly from the probability of fuch a 
eircumftance from the temper of the times,’ 

«© After the laple af a few years, the debate. was no longer fupe 
ported by fpeculation only.”-——- It appeared, that a vait num. 
ber of thofe, who have been brought up at the Sunday-School, were 
wandering from their proper callings, had become faaatical teachers, 
had deemed themfelves qualittd to hold difputations upon religious 
topics, were turned feeptics and infidels, and anarchilts, and were 
fpreading a malignant influence through the mafs of the community.” 
«« ‘The dread of talfe inftruction, in the firft inftance, has been proved, 
soo clearly, to be no chimerical apprehenfion.”—*‘* It feems, as if the 
original patrons of this inititution, had been looking forward to an 
event in a neighbouring country, for which all hiitory can produce no 
parallel! And it feems, as if thofe worthy men, who difapproved and 
difcountenanced the infant feminaries, had experienced a prefentiment 
of iat terrible revoluiion. Alas! if fo; the hopes and the fears of 
both, ase too itrikingly realized,”’—* Thofe, who have been taught 
co read, to write, to reafon, we fee them now grafping with eaget 
@uriolity, every pernicious treatife within their reach. Inftruéted juf 
@zough in the Scriptures, to be able toconceive the meaning of that 
popular bur peftilent publication, ‘the Age of Reafon,’ we may ob. 
terve them examining their Bible with a fufpicious eye, and rejecting 
its authority, and finally sipe for every evil work’?— I am appre 
Aeyuve that parents nes ely fer bad examples to taciz offspring by 
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their irregular lives ; but that there are fome defigning enough to make 
every imprévement in reading and Chriftian knowlege fubfervient to 
their own wicked defigns. Their children can read: they put bad 
books into their hands, Their children have been taught to think 
upon religious fubjects : they guide their thoughts (an eafy tafk !) into 
thechannels of doubt and perplexity: they convert the wholefome 
food of the Gofpel into the moft deadly poifon. And, ‘ after having 
known Chritt,’ they teach their own offspring to turn the grace of 
God into lafcivioafnefs.’’—** Thus they not only emulate, but furpafs 
in guilt, the worflippers of Moloch, in facrificing their fons and 
daughters unto devils.”’ 

Thus far the manufcript. The obfervations which we have quoted 
from it are certainly entitled to very ferious attention. We are fully 
aware of the injuftice of arguing ex abu/u ad u/um ; but it is indifpenfi- 
bly neceflary in all novel inftitutions, to weigh, with care and circum. 
fpection, the probable abufes againit the pofiible advantages. ‘The 
Bisuyor of Lincoin has treated the fubject, as far as he has enter- 
ed into it, in a proper point of view; but we fear, that the abufes 
of the inftitution have extended much more widely than his Lordthip 
feems to apprehend, “The largeft Sunday Schoel in the Metropolis, 
ond, we conceive, in the kingdom, is under the exclufive direction of 
Methodifs, and is a€tually licenfed, as a Defenting-Meeting Hou/fe. 
But to return to Mr. Grant. He feems to be aware, that “ prin. 
ciples inimical to virtue, to peace, and to falvation, are often inter- 
woven in hiftories, in works of imagination, in moral and religious 
treatifes.”’ p. 16. He, therefore, recommends to all, (and particu. 
Jarly to the pupils of the Sunday-School) ¢* to perufe every book, 
every paper imprefled with letters, with extreme circumfpection ; to 
folicit the opinion of fome character of worth, whether it is to be ftu- 
died as improving, or bruifed under their feet, as infectious.” Pp. 17, 
It would have been much wifer to recommend to his pupils, or to the 
“* educated poor,” {as he calls them) their Bice, to the exclufion of 
{almoft) every orher book.* 

Though we cannot very highly praife the literary merit of this pers 
formance, and could point out feveral inaccuracies, we muft repeat, 
that we give Mr. G., full credit for the goodnefs of his intentions. 


* «© Our philofophifts, with great thew of fanétity and liberality 
{fays Mr. Grant) are fometimes heard applauding Sabbath-education, 
becanfe they delight in filent farcafm to grin over the growth of their 
prey; becaufe they fecretly confider, that the poor, who can read, 
may be more eafily vitiated by the impious information, they intend, 
in future, to hawk cheap into their way.”’ Pp. 21, 22. 


Art. XXVII. A Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of Wells, 
on Sunday, January 22, 1800. By George Beaver, B. D. Rec. 
tor of Trent, in the County of Somerfet, and Weft Stafford 
cum Frome Billet, in the County of Dorfet, L. B. 4to. 


Js, Pp. 24. Seeley and Rivingtons. London, 
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THIS fermon is on an extraordinary point of theology, as it cons 
fits of reflections on the revolution of a century. “ We are 
now far advanced,” fays the preacher, “in our progrefs through 
a ftage, which, whether we confider it as the commencement or 
termination of a century, equally demands our moft ferious at- 
tention to fo iniercitmg and awful an event. There are, it is to be 
feared, too many, even amongft them that ‘name the name of 
Chriff, the ye ars of whofe lives have ftolen aw ay, one after ano- 
ther, Impereeptibly ; until, at length, they have feen the wide cir. 
euit of aN AG, all at once clofing around them; without their 
ever having befiowed one moment's meditaion on the part which 
they have acted, during the portion of tine afligned by Providence 
to each of them retpectively, in the eourfe of its te veral gradations.” 

Such is the beginning of this fermon. “ Oh! that we were wite,” 
it adds atthe end, “ that we would confider this ; and not fufler 
the feeble, temporary joys (if indeed they deterve that name) of a 
thort life, to rob us of an cternity of fubftantial, incomprehenfible, 
blifs. What isa cos tury? What are millions of millions of 
years, when Paice to endlefs duration ? ‘Lhither let our atten- 
tion be principally directed. Whilft we are here ‘ numbering our 
days,’ and may we ‘fo number’ them, as to ‘apply our hearts 
wnto wildom ; whilft we are meaturing a tranfitory exiftence, by 
dividing its limited extent into tiated periods and revolutions ; let 
us look forward to the tremendous moment, when TiMF SHALL BE 
No MORE; When there fhall be no longer a firmament over our 
heads, with ¢ hghts to divide the day’ from the night, and to be 
for figns, and'for feafons, and for days and years ;’ but, the gates 
of Heaven being thrown open, that the righteous may enter in, 
and the wide portals of hell clofed on the workers of iniquity, the 
portiow of the former fhall be an undiminithed blaze of ever- 
latting light and glory, that of the wicked one perpetual night of 
outer darknefs ; darkwefs, the more horrible for being rendered 
visipLe, by the difmal gleam, which will be reflected from the 
games of that toymenting vurNnace, the fmoke’ whereof fhall 
* afcend for ever and ever? 

From reflections like thefe, as judicious as they are ferious, and 
conveyed (we fee) in a language too animated not to be affecting, 
we turn toa pailage peculiarly fuited to the prefent crifis; the 
grand firuggle between our conititution, fo hong the boaft and the 
blifs of Britons, and the new notions imported from France, as 
written m the largest chara@ers of blood there. “ In our united, 
public character,” atks the preacher very ufefully, “ what ought 
we more heartily to deprecate, than the being feized with . gene- 

ral torpor, detiructive of all civil and religious energy > What 
oui we more eurnettly to fue for, at the throne of grace, than a 
continuance of the divine bleiling on the prudent and virtuous ex- 
ertions of thole, by whom, under the protection of Providence, our 
lives, ows property, our mott holy religion, have been preferved, 
anridtti th) almot univerfal depredations of avowed foreign enemies, 
and the vile traitorous machinations of {till more dangerous do 
metti 
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meftic foes? Let us not ceate to praite the Lord, | or h Wing graci- 
sutly enat bied the vig ilant cuides* : who have be een plaice d at the 
he Im to fteer our vetlel hit! rte, not only with fafety, but in. a full 
tide of glory. In the mean-while, we canuot but be thie roughly 
fenfible, thatit is inceurebent on us, as Gittne prembers of the 
community, to contribute in our feveral {i tions, tewords Heviat- 
ing the burthen ¢f thofe, on poten fhoulders the government of 
it retts, by a ready concurrence in furthering the nealures necetf- 
fary to the fecuring of its fafety. As much as this is required of 
us, in our refpective, feparate, cepacities, at all times; but, in 
cafe of emergency, we are no leis prompted by our intereti, than 
impelled by our duty, to join hearts and hands in endeavouring to 
extricate the fiate to which we belong, trom the dithcul: es “and 
diftreifes that attentlit. Need T vemind you of the happy effects 
of fuch combined exertion ? Had it net been for the anion, which 
difplayed itfelf at the awful moment of impending danger to thee 
realius, what would have Lev ome of our ] WSs, Ou hg j ly, ancl aur 
perfons? ‘To wat, under Heaven, does ‘his KinGuvom, as fuch, 
owe its prefeut EXISTENCE ; but tothe wifdom of thote who con- 
trived the firm legiflative authority which fanétioned, and the gene- 
ral, national zeal, prepared to put in execution, . means of 
warding off the blow with which we were threatened, by projeted 
invafions both of our own territories and thofe af a tifter-nation, 
from a mott infidious and powerful encmy; rendered at the time 
the more tormidable, by the too well groundicd apprehenfions cf 
there being bands of vile nsitereants, ditpe red throughout the land, 
eager to join in the dettruction of their native country? From = the 
dangers with which we have been thus ferrounded, has it pleated 
our Heavenly Father, in bis infinite Joving-kindneis to deliver us. 
We are fill, through his bleiling, .as ftremuons afierters (as ever) 
of our rights and liberties at home, and mo lets valiant defenders ¥ 
our national property abroad, a great and flourrlhing people. Dut 
let uot eur prefent fecurity from the danger of intettine comm - 
tions, or t e tram of profperity, which has {> woiformly attended 
us in our commercial and avilitary character, Uft us up toa haughty 
and unnatural independence. We cannot but know, where our 
great and ultimate truft is to be fixed.” 

In all this we cordially unite wrth Vr. Reaver, We therefore 
recommend his fermon to our readers. We have dwelt the longer 
upon it, becaufe of the juftnels of its political reflections on ti 
prefent times. It is mdeed tothe high honour of the clergy, that 
in this alarming crifis of property, of perfon, and of religion, they 
have in general taken the alarm Jivclily themfelves, and have 
founded it loudly round the iland, with equal good fenfe, good 
ipirit, and good fuccefs, 








* Theintegrity of the metaphor requires this word to be pilots. 
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Axr. XXVIII, 4 Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of Langu 
Juxta Partney, in the County of Lincoln, on Sunday, June 8, 
1800, being the firft Day appointed for a Public Thank/giving 
to Almighty God for the Providential Prote@ion of the King 
from the late atrocious Attempt againfi his Sacred Perjon, By 
the Rev. Robert Uvedale, M. A. of ‘Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. 4to. 18. Pr. 12. Hurit. London. 1800. 


A PLAIN and refpeGtable Sermon from r Pet. ii. 17, on a folemn 
and interefting occafion which demanded every exprelflion of piety, 
and juftified the warmeft ftrains of eloquence. he following paflage 
holds out a ufeful leffon to thofe who only look on the honour and 
emoluments of fuch as are in authority ; and who envy the fplendor 
of the crown, while they are infenfible of its weight. 

*¢ Great therefore is the goodnefs of God, im laying us under fuch 
folemnities of fubmiffion to it; if we confider what numbers are to be 
kept in order, and therefore ought to be kept in awe—that Juttice 
is to be maintained—Virtue encouraged—Religion protecie’— In. 
duftry promoted—the Ambitious curbed—the Violent repretied :— 
Atheifm and Irreligion, Herefy and Schifin to be eradicated—Idlenels 
and Villainy punithed ; and what jealoufies, fears, murmurs, arzl re- 
proaches, are apt to arife, even under the more laudable management 
of affairs Who is fufficient for thefe things? How wife mutt be 
the head—how quick the eye—how honeft the heart—how refolute the 
mind—how firm the nerves ; to anfwer all thefe ends of good govern. 
ment, without fcandal or reproach. Hard would be the faic of the 
rulers of the people, if a fault or miftake in them, when occatlioned 
neither by grofs corruption, nor manifeft imbecility fhould be treated 
with feverity ; or fhould the fubject be allowed to judge and condemn 
to the extreme every thing that fhould be done amifs, Certain it ts, 
that any government is better than Anarchy and Confufion—than 
civil Difcord and Rebellion—than lawlefs impunity, where every man 
may do what is right in his own eyes; or fuch a wretched and fan- 
Buinary fcene of milery and confufion, as a heighbouring Nation hath 

ately prefented.’’ 














POETRY. 





Art. XXVIII. The Rewolution ; or Britain delivered. A Peem,ia 
ten Cantos. Dedicated tothe King. 8vo. Pr. 247. 68 
Scott.. Bridges-Street. London. 1800. 


FTER the dedication of his book, to no lefs a perfonage than 

his Majefty, the author proclaims (in his preface) that ‘ the 

work from the nature of the fubjeét, cannoT FAIL oF BEING 
HIGHLY PoputaR! Thofe bold and indifputable truths, which 
form the foundation of revoluiion-principles, will be found cvery 
wheres 
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ftuf: but the poet tollows the Horatian rule, “ gualis ab incepto,”’ &c. 
Nor is our Bard one of thofe children of mediocrity, to whom nei. 
ther gods nor men give quarter ; nor even the ‘* columns * of a Morn. 


‘ke 

By 
ing Poft!" The author of the ‘* Revolution’? is more “en ae | 
marked in every feature: he bears, on his very front, the ftron bi Bi Mi 
primatur of his mind. In him, in thort, we perceived the hoor (ot Bat 
ttriking charatteriftic of the poet—the ‘© Os magna /onaturum'’— ; ee 1 
"when he declared, that ‘his work could not fail of popularity !’’ ie ty + 
* « Non dii, non hominefs, non conceflere co/umna,”’ f Bh. | 
: Q4 Art, ey ae 
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where, to pervade it, and intitle it, ina particular manner, to the 
patronage of every lover of his country.’’—We turn to the poen 


From Stuart’s hand now long had Britain’s weal 
Felt the dire fcourge that arms a Bigo:’s zeal, 
Blinded by fuperitition’ s fullen gloon, 
No light he faw, but thro’ the Pall of Rome ; 
Re gardlefs of the laws, thofe facred ties, 
That ftamps the Prince the applauding people’s choice 5 
Each threat’ned right ftood trembling for her end, 
And ftern oppreffion italk'd the affrighted Jand.”” P. 2. 


*¢ Defpotic fiends o’eraw’d loft Stuart’s mind, 
And form’d hin Lord, not friend of human kind; 
Thofe fen is by pol’cy, artful Stepdame, bred, 
Which taint the heart, then lead the cruel head, 
That blind the eye to foft Compa‘Tion’s tear, . 
And lend to fuffering worth a dull, cold ear.” P, | 


Moa 


«¢ The common welfare of mankind :pe/s 


And dying freedom’s pleading voice pres vals ; ) 
By thee has fhone ftill Naffau’s race decreed, 
Around the joys of liberty to /pread ; 

Grant, then, thou awful power, whole righteous hand 
Weighs the jult fate of cad contending land, 

‘That, led by thee, fuccefs my labors 6/-/5, 


+ . ° 

And Britain freed, refume the {miles of peace.’ Pr. 25, 26. 5 4 
“© Hence keen to marr this purpofe of his ev:// i 

His ear the fenate’s artful prayers far, . 7 é 
With anxious care his pretence to rete iny Be an 
A fuit, his faith engag’d, now prefs’d in vain.” P. 81. | 4 
“¢ Sothe Ephefian dame, thy forrgws’ mar, ie Be 
Emtomb’d her Lord within her heart’s fair feat, 
With life’s warm ftream his hallow’d duft did blend, ein 3 

Nor fuffer’d fate their union to fufpend,”’ P. 192. { tr 

in 

Thefe are random extra&ts from various parts of the poem; w hence j 

it may be fairly determined, that the cantos are all ** of a piece.’ 4 
We have here, no purpurens Panmus attached to coarfe Kiddermintter | 
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Art. XXX. Tawo Metrical Romances; and other Original Pieces: 
avith a Parody from Shake/pear, and a Tranflation of a part of 
the Fourth Ad of Kotxebue’s celebrated Tragedy, entitled Dy 
Samer tu Peru, oder Kolla’s Tod; the Spaniards in Peru, or the 


Death of Rolla. gto. 25. Pr. 40. Allen. London. 1799, 


THE author of thefe political effufions, who choofes, from a prins 
ciple of modeity, we prefume, to lay concealed, deferves cammenda. 
tion from the public. We have perufed his plealing poems with fa. 
tisfaction and pleafure; nor would they, by any means, have injured 
the reputation of the author, had he thought fitto make himfelf known, 
Ele calis them *¢ trifles in verfe ;’’ he fays, he ‘* claims not the appel. 
Jation of poet ; he is merely an humble verfificator.’’ Be it fo; bur, 
as fome of the pieces contained in this metrical pamphlet have already 
appeared before the public in periodical or fugitive prints, and re. 
ceived commendation from thofe who knew not the perfon, character, 
nor fituation of the author, and who therefore had no motive to 
flatter him, fo, remaining in the fame ignorance ourfelves, and from 
a fimilar unbiaffed and impartial principle, we cannot withhold our 
tribute of juft approbatitn and praife, 

The verfes flow in eafy rhyme ; the fubjeéts are pleafing ; the fen. 
timents are jut, and well expreffed, "The metrical romances, entitled 
** Moorifh generofity,’’? and ** Matilda’ are happily conceived, and 
pleafingly unfolded ; the parody trom Shakfpeare’s Hamlet, and the 
tranflation of a part of the fourth act of Kotzebuc’s ** Spaniards in 
Peru,’? have each their refpective fhare of merit. As no unplealing 
fpecimen of the Poet’s lively tafte aud eafy verification, we felect the 
two following poems; whilft, we would, at the fame time, and 
from the idea of his being a young man, encourage him to a cultiva, 
tion of his poctic talent, and to aim at forming it after the chattelt 
models, 


“© Addreffed to a Coquett. « 


*¢ Imperious fair, wholong my mind haft fway’d, 
And long hait play’d th’ unfeeling ty rant’s part, 
No. more fhalt thou my liberty invade, 
Or hold, in abje&t bonds, my vaifal heart, 


*€ No more I’1] be a woman’s pliant tool, 
Ral’d by her airs, capricesy and diitrutt; 
No more I'll act the eaiy, am’rous fool, 
Driv’n to and fro by ev’ry female guit. 


¢ The native freedom of the godlike mind 
Should never crouch in Cupid’s fervile chain j 
To be the flave of love ’twas ne’er defign’d, 
Or bear capricious beauty’s flippant reign. 


#€ Would’it thou thy arts, thy levities, forbear, 
I’d pay fincereft homage at thy throne ; 
Wert thou as foft and kind as thou art fair, 


‘This willing heart thy gentle {way fhould own, , 
; ut 








we 
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« But fince, rejecting reafon’s fage ponents 
Thy actions fpeak ion frivolous and bafe ; 
Since ev’y pation that infofts the foul 
Finds in thy chang ful reat a ready place; 
«¢ Since Affeétation claims t'we for her child, 
And coy D'fdain fits h ighty on thy brow ; 
Thy giddy heart fince Fafhion has beguil’ d 
At her gay thrive with fervent zeal to bow ; 


«¢ T from this hour thy empire will 1e.0unce, 
And ftrive ¢ erafe thy image from my breaft ; 
Now to thy charms a long adieu pronounce, 
Thofe charms which once could cheat me of my reft, 
«© But, while my long-loft heart | thus recall! 
From the fair object of it’s fis.t defires, 
Some panys I feel tor one who caus’d my thrall, 
For one who rais’d the flame that now expires. 


‘© T trace, with anxious thought, that early day, 
When firit thy torm feduc’d my gazing eyes 5 
When firtt I bafk’d in be auty’s fervid ray, 
And hail’d the profpect of a lov ely prize. 


‘¢ Soon did thofe fweet but guileful moments glide ; . 

Thy native folly foon affum’d the rein ; 
Soon adulation {well’d thy heart with pride ; 

Soon wait thou tickle, volatile, and vain. 

«© Pl now purfue a lefs inconftant fair, ; 
Whofe heart in unifon with mine may beat ; 

Whofe foothing voice may chafe each rifing care, 
And who with fond return my love may greet.”* 


ee 


«© HINTS OF ADVICE TO THE FAIR SEX, 


‘6 YE charming fair, who Britain grace, 
The counfels of « friend receive ; 
And, while the fprings of i) I trace, 
A kind attention deign to give. 
‘© For, in this gay, licentious ape, 
Folly ufurps the throne of fente ; 
Unme aning cares the thoughts engage, 
And vice breaks down tair virtue’s fence. 


‘© O’er ev’ry thought your minde can frame, , 
Let chatteft purity prefide ; 
And may each action itill proclaim A 
Ingenuous modefty your guide. be 
s¢ Ne’er may your hearts be led aftray 
By fpecious frauds or luring wiles, 
Or abject flatt’ry find it’s way, 
The ferpent that your fex beguiles, 


“¢ Your 
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*¢ Your lovely forms fhould never raife 
Thoughts that may tend to make you vain } 
External beauty foon decays ; 
Few of it’s traces long remain. 


*¢ Let not frivolity intrude, 
Or ufelefs cares your minds employ 3 
And ne’er may jealous envy brood, 
Your tender bofoms to annoy. 





<* Let calmnefs in the breaft prevail : 
Paffion’s warm fallies ftrive to curb ; 
Nor fuffer ev’ry tranfient gale 
Your temper’s {moothnefs to difturb. 


*¢ To guileful pleafure’s firen voice, 
A voice that leads to frequent ill, 
Turn a deaf ear; nor fix your choice 
On what-your hearts with grief may fill. 


“¢ *Gainft crafty man be on your guard ; 
His wily arts prepare to fhun ; 
His fallies check ; his flights retard ; 
Nor by his treach’rous fmiles be won. 


«¢ Good-nature, cheerfulnefs, and fenfe, 
With prudence, ftudy to combine ; 
To poverty your aid difpenfe ; 
To wretchednefs benignant fhine. 


«¢ Dare to be virtuous, good, and wife, 
Regardlefs of the laugh of fools ; 
The ineer of profligates defpife : 
Nor feck the applaufe of fafhion’s tools. 


Though beauty mourns her fleeting reign, 
Thus will your charms diftinguifh’d blaze ; 
Thus admiration you will gain ; 
Thus will you reap fubtantial praife.”” 








MISCELLANIES. 


| ATR 


Arr. XXXI. A Determination of the Average Depreffion of the 
Price of Wheat in War, below that of the preceding Peace; and 
of its re.advance in the following ; according to its yearly Rates 
Jrom the Revolution to the end of the laft Peace: With Remarks on 
their greater Variations in that mtire Period. By J. Brand, CL. 
M.A. &c. &c. 8vo. Pr. 102. Rivingtons. London. 1800. 


o ey is a traét which juftly claims a more than ordinary degree 

of attention. It has every importance which the nature of the 

fubjc&t and the circumftances of the moment ean beftow. The —— 
Ww 
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which every mind, not totally devoid of fenfibiliry, muft experience 
when every article of fubfiftence is exorbitantly dear, and when there 
is too much yeafon to fezr that a real fcarcity exilts in refpect of fo 
neceflary a9 article as bread-corn, 15 inexpreflibly heightened by the 
diabolical nfe-which is made by a Jacobin faction of thefe dreadful 
misfortures. "There are men, or rather there are fiends in human 
fhape, wha feck to convert the diftreffes with which Providence has 
thought proper to afflict the country into the means of its deitruction, 
who endeavour to ftimulate the lower orders, by a fenfe of their fuf. 
ferings, to riot, infurrection, and rebellion. One of their moft effi. 
cacious means of producing fach mifchievous effects, is a mifreprefen. 
tation which ealily gains ¢redit with the unthinking and moft namerous 
part or ihe community ; that all our diftrefles are owing to the war, 
The perfons who propagate this opinion know very well, that if it 
were to become prevalent to a great degree, the war would be ren. 
dered fo unpopular, hat government wouid be deprived of the fupport 
of the people in its profecution, and the cauptty being of courfe un. 
equal to the exertions, which are neceflary in fuch a conflict, would 
unavoidably be obliged to fubmit to whatever terms its implacable 
foe might impofe, and its total ruin would be inevitable. This dane 
gerous mifreprefentation is refuted in the pamphlet before us, in the 
moft effeétual manner—in a manner whic! is calculated to afford the 
mind the moft complete and lafting fatistaction, There are fome per- 
fons, who, though firmly convinced that the prefent dearnefs of bread 
is produced by cuufes entirely independent of the war, are, at the 
fame time, of opinion, that war has a natural tendency, in fome de. 
gree, to raife the price of that article. This opinion Mr. B, demon- 
itrates to be anerror, by eftablifhing the reverfe of ity namely, that 
the tendency of war is to lower the price of bread-corn, The impor. 
tance of fuch a demonttration, particularly at this time, cannot be 
better exemplified than in his own words, 

«© The circumftances of thefe times, in which we are attacked by 
foreign war and by fedition at home, render this an error pregnant 
with the worft of dangers: the populace will yield a ready ear to the 
demagogue or agitator who is able to perfuade them, that he is pof- 
fefled of a cure for any fufferings they may labour under: and this 
kingdom never contained in it fuch an army of enemies of this de- 
fcription. The calamities of adverfe feafons, they perfuade the unin- 
formed clafs to be the guilt of their governors; and that they them. 
felves are their only true protectors ; the only perfons attentive to 
their interefts, which can be fecured folely by embracing their mea. 
fures, ‘The ruin the diffufion of fuch a belief may bring upon us 
needs not to be efilarged on: in this ftate of fuffering of the poor, 
the feeds of commotion are widely fown ; and the eruption of a fingle 
riot may be the commencement of a formidable infurrection ; and that 
the fignal of more.” 

The great queftion, refpeéting the different effects of war and peace 
on the prices of bread-corn, is examined by the author on the two 
grounds of principle and experience, —the grand foundations of huinan 

knowledge, 
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knowledge. In inveftigating the general principles which apply to 
this fubjeét, he thus ftates, with the utmoft candour, the reafoning 
which is ufually advanced, to fhew that war raifes the prices of pro. 
vifions, and principally of corn. 

“© It always is attended with a train of new taxes, which although 
they be not primarily laid upon corn, yet circuitoufly raife the marker; 
for if the tax be laid on leather, tea, fugar, or any other article of his 
confumption, the farmer muft fell his corn for fo much more to the 
fhoemaker, the grocer, or other vender of the newly taxed article. 
War, befide, by diminithing the number of the cultivators of the 
fand, muft diminish the quantity of its product and enhonce its pices : 
whereas in peace, the capital of the farmer annually increafing, new 
lands are yearly eultivated, old ones improved, and the qusntity of 
corn raifed greatly augmented. And iefily, the demand for the army 
and navy is great, and muft produce an effect on the rate of the mar- 
ke! proportionally great.” 

Thete obfervations are fatisfa‘torily anfwered. 

“© On the contrary, it is to be urged, that this circuitous effet of 
taxes, if not abfolutely an ideal allegation, can be in amount very 
fittle. If the confumprion of the newly taxed commodities be not 
diminifhed, an effe& which very feldom takes place, in proportion to 
the augmentation of their prices, and frequently not at all, the whole 
body of the confumers will have fo much the lefs to expend for s!! other 
articles jointly ; the prices of which muit be reduced, or part of them 
remain unfold: a point fully confirmed by the experience of the firft 
56 years following the revolution. A part of our foldicrs nd land. 
men for the navy are taken from the cultivation of the land, but a 
greater number is taken from cities and great towns, in propertion to 
their population. As the former are the producers, fo the latter are 
the lan of corn: the inhabitants of the villages are eftimated 
to be in number double to thofe in the cities and great towns. * Now 
if all fo taken had been employed in foreign countries and fubfifted on 
their products, and if it fhould be gratuitoufly allowed, that the pro- 
duct of corn would be diminifhed in the proportion of the hands em- 
ployed in cultivation ; yet the demand of the people remaining in their 
dwellings, will decreafe with the mumber of non-produttive confu- 
mers, that is, in a greater proportion, Therefore, if all our fol- 
diers and failors had been employed on foreign fervices, and fubfiited 
on foreign product, there would be a great fall of the price of bread- 
corn. Buta great part of them have actually been, during the war, fo 
employed in the Eaft and Weft Indies, our garrifons, on the continent, 
and in Ireland. To thefe are to be added the ordinary and able fea- 
men of the navy on many foreign ftations ; who having been fea- 
faring men before, were chiefly fubfifted by the corn of this ifland, 
and are now chiefly fupported by that of other countries: and there 
remains another confiderable article to be brought to account, the 
fupply of that part of the whole body of officers, which may be taken 
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as permanently abfent; and who were before confumers not producers 
ofcorn. Thus on the agrregate it appeors, if the quantity of corn 
raifed be taken to be a litile diminithed, the demand for it is reduced 
in amuch creater ratio. 

And in what as already faid, the anfwer to the lait reafon al. 
ledged to fhew chat war mutt raife the price of corn, is in a great 
mealure anticipated. Our land and fea forces sre greatly increafed in 
war; acd * wugmnent ation, it is certain, is partly fupplied by corn 
purchafed by pubiic contract ; but in peace thofe men had entirely 
been fed by €orn purchated by then ifelves of the farmers, or by private 
contra®t by millers and merchants ; and, if a {mall diminution of the 
produ be admitied, the diminution of the purchafes will counterha- 
lance it. Befide, the corn being purchafed by great contractors to 
fapply government, they will procere it cheaper than the confumer, 
who buys Ins wheat of the farmer, or even than the merchant in ex. 
tenfive bufinefs ; which tends tukeep :he market lower.’’ 

Mr. B. then procee.ls to ftate, and to anfwer another allegation 
wtich may be advanced againft his hy pothefis. 

‘There remains to be confidered only a fingle allegation brought 
to how that war raifes the pric of corn. It is contended © that war, 
by dimintinigg or fafpending tie increafe of the produttive capital of 
the farme:, prevents his being able to break up and cultivate new 
lands, or improv ve the cultivation of old ones.’ But this may be pro. 
duced as an fobeace to fhow how fnecioufly a pofition, in its general 
terms, may appear, which is totally contrary to faét. If war dimi- 
nifh the capital of the erny it mutt affect equally thofe who refide 
near waite jands proper for inclofure, and thofe who do not. If the 
former fo abound in capital, that the number of thofe who can enter 
on the expenfive operation of breaking up wafte lands be, in war, in- 
creafed beyond any example of a former term of peace, the latter have 
the ability of purfuing other improvements increafed in the fame pro. 
portion. It appears, on the beit aurhority, that the number of the 
bills of inclofure in the latter halt, or five years, of the laft peace, ex. 
ceeded that of the former, in the proportion of 17 to 10: now the 
number of thefe bills in that lat term of five years was 173, and the 
annual average 34; * but in the firit four years of war, or tothe end 
of 1796, 283, aud the yearly average 7ot: thefe improvements in 
the lait peace had exceeded all former precedents; but in war the fare 
ners were able to command a capital fufficient to execute more than 
twice as much ; and they who had occafion for money for improvements 
of another kind, in like manner either had it, or were able to acquire 
it with equal facility. War therefore had not, until the end of the 
year 1796, retarded the celerity with which improvements in agricul- 





* «* Edumate, Chalmers, 1794, P- 275, Bills for Inclofures and 
Draining, &c. the total of the lait ive years was 179. The inclofing 


bills of the period were 173.”” 
c Kep rt of the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, Ap- 
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ture were going on at the end of the peace. It was, in fat, from that 
term, greatly accelerated.’ 

The author then proceeds to a ftill more conclufive mode of reafon. 
ing, from which, as he obferves, * there lies no appeal to difcuffions 
of any kind.’’ He confults a¢tual experience, in order to afcertain 
what are the decifions of that fupreme authority upon this important 
fubject. And fhould it appear, that fact and principle anite in fup. 
port of his hypothetis, ic muft be allowed, that his reafoning is eftu 

lifhed on immoveable foundations. 

The term which is taken for the purpofe of this enquiry is, we con. 
ceive, amply fufficient to do the fubjeét joftice ; it being no lefS than 
105 years, commencing in 1688, the period of the Revolution, and 
ending in 1792, the conclufion of the laft peace. This total term he 


divides, according to the fact, into ten complete terms of war and 


peace, five of each, and from authentic tables,* he afligns the price 
of a quarter of wheat in each year. The general refult is fhewn to be, 
that the average price of wheat, upon all the years of war, in the above 
term of 105 years, was 2]. 2s. 11d. per quarter, and that of all the 
years of peace 21. 53. 3d. per quaricr. So that upon an average of 
tog years the price of wheat in times of war was lefs than in times 
of peace, and that ata rate of s]. 8s. 84d. per cent. 

A very important inference is deduced from thefe ftatments, with 
a reference to the prefent time, Taking the price of wheat to be now 
6l. 6s. per quarter, (a price the exorbitance of which is afcribed by 
defigning people to the war) it appears that if peace had been made in 
the Jaft, or any preceding year of the war, the market value would, 
at leaft, have excceded that now taking place by 5]. 8s. 82d. per cent. 
So that the price of a quarter of wheat would now be 61. 12s, 104. 
inftead of 61. 6s. 

In further flluftration of his fabje&, the author then enters upon a 
number of fubordinate calculations, which difplay that depth and pre- 
cifion for which he has been long diftinguifhed, but in which our limits 
will not allow us to follow him, He makes, however, a general ob- 
fervation, which, in itfelf, as well as in the reafons he affigns for it, is 
both too curious and important to be omitted. The period of 105 years 
contained in his original table, he divides into two great parts, the 
firft ending, the other commencing, in the middle of the year 1740. 
In the former the price of wheat was decreafing, in the latter it expe- 
rienced a progreffive advancement, ‘The caufe of thefe refpective vari- 
ations he thus explains; that in the firft period the improvements in 
agriculture, and the confequent encreafe of its products, exceeded the 
encreafe of the precious metals in Europe, but in the fecond, the cafe 
was reverled, and the precious metals poured in from America in a 
7 proportion than the products of the earth were encreafed. Here 
; 


Ir. B. proceeds to what we may juitly call a profound inveftigation of 
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* In the text the author has adopted Hodfon’s tables ; in the notes 
thofe of Dr. A. Smith, The latter, we conceive, are moft accurate. 
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the caufes, which have operated in producing at different times a greater 
or lefs importation of gold and filver, or which have tended, atier the 
importation of (hefe metals, to augment or diminifh the relative pro- 

rtion of the {tock of coin in éhis country, when compared with the 
production of our owa natural commodities. There are fome ftatements 
connected with this part of the fubje&t of peculiar importance. Mr. 
B. obferves, that until the year 1765, we hada great export trade.—- 
Since the year 1771 a conftant import has been xecefary for our 
Supply 

Two caules may be affigned for this; the firft of which fhall be 
barely ftated, without entering into aay dilcaflion upon it. Al. 
though the number of the inhabitants of the villages be increafed,. 
together with their {kill in agriculture, whereby its product is con- 
fiderably augmented ; yet it appears evident, that our manufactures 
and manufatturers, who are here to be taken only as confumers 
thereof, have increaled with greater celerity: thus the produé 
ef the country is not jo great as formerly, in proportion to the 
number of perions to fublift upon it. 

“© The fecond is, that a greater confumption of wheat has taken 
place, by equal numbers of the lower clals, in the latter peried than 
the former. This may be fhown to be in the highelt degree pro. 
bable, from the prices of the table to the end of the war of 1740, 
For, from the beginning to the end of that term, which confider- 
ably exceeded half a century, fome advance, and that not incon- 
fiderable, was made in the wages of artizans and labourers in hut- 
bandry. But if, contrary to all teltimony, and the reafon of the 
thing, we fuppofe them to have for that term remained fixed, the 
effect of this long fall of prices would be the fame in kind, but in« 
ferior in degree only. 

** While the price of the grain, reputed the beft for bread, was 
decreafing in every period, and the weekly income of the lower 
clafs, who had before very much fubfifted on fubftitutes for it, was 
encreafing, or even remaining fixed; it is natural to fuppole that 
they would defert the ule of the latter, or at leaft greatly diminith 
it, and indulge themielves in that of the former in its ftead. At 
the conclufion of the laft, and the beginning of the prelent, cen 
tury, a mixture of rye or barley with wheat was very common in 
the bread of the lower clafs: the former was called maflin. Hough- 
ton, in his collections on trade and hufbandry*, informs us, tigg 
barley-bread was in fuch general ufe in fome parts of England, that 
of feventeen quarters of corn ground weekly, ata mill in one parifh 
in Buckinghamfhire, fixteen were of barley: and in Wales, that a 
bread had been long in ule, made of equal weights of wheat meal 
and of boiled turnips, the juice being preffed out of them, ‘That 
bread entirely of wheat was not much eaten by the poor, may be 
alfo inferred, from what-he fays of that whieh was made of wheat- 
meal, with the coarle bran fitted out. * This fort,’ he informs us, 
§ is chiefly in the country, among able folk, that do value good bread.’ 

“ But the principal grain ujed in making bread, together with 
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wheat, or by itfelf, wasrye. In the year 1658, Mr. King cot. 
puted the quantity of wheat, grown for confumption, at fourteen 
millions of bufhels; and of rye at ten millions *, ‘Thus taking the 
confumption to have been as the produ@, the wheat was only 7553. 
of the bread-corn confumed: but previous to the year 1772, the 
author of the Political Eflays on the Britifh Empire, informs us, 
that the confumption of wheat had been encreafed to 3,840,000, 
while that of rye had been diminifhed to 1,030,cOO quarters +; 
therefore the coniumption of wheat was now become ,’5¢'x of the 
whole of our bread-corn ; or the average confumption of wheat per 
head was now increaled in tie proportion of 788 to 583; or that 
of four to three nearly. ‘This circumftance, joined to the relative 


increafe of our artizans and manufacturers, has chiefly contributed - 


to change our export trade of wheat, into an import. The ule of 
the inferior corns. in bread is now confined to a narrow difln&; 
continually encroached upon and diminifhing, by the borderers 
falling into the intire ufe of wheat. 

“¢ ‘The ftare of the labourer, in every department, muft have been 
extremely eafy in the firft of the terms, that of the fall of prices, 
ending in the war of 1740. ‘This brought on an augmentation of 
their indulgences, in the ufe of wheat for rye; which becoming 
cuftomary in certain parts of the kingdom, now became to be reputed 
at leaft asa necefflary.’ This was not the only one of which they 
contracted fuch fixed habits, that it became fuch ; others might be 
mentioned. When the price of wheat and other commodities began 
to rife greatly, great additions in the poor’s rate took place on thofe 
two accounts jointly. ‘This confequence of what has been faid, 
is of too much general importance to have been paffed by unno- 
ticed, but not enough connetted with the fubjeét to dilate any further 
upon it.’’ : 

The general conclufion as ftated by the author, and never was man 
better qualified to (tate his‘conclufion with confidence, is that ‘ the 
effect ot war is to reduce the price of wheat, and it is probable, by 
parity of reafon, that of all the prime neceffaries of life which are not 
direAly taxed.’’ A conclufion fo important to be made known at 
this time that we have felt it our duty to be more than ordinarily 
copious in our notice of this publication, which a regard for the dearett 
interefts of the community induces us to recommend to the attention of 
all defcriptions of readers, 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that the author has efla- 
blifhed, ina note, a pofition to which, in a future edition, we hope 
he will allot a more prominent fituationgas well as a more ample dif- 
cuffion, viz. that an encreafe of taxes does not tend to produce any 
augmentation in the price of wheat. ‘This is illuftrated by a reference 
to the fyilem of encreafed taxation which took place about the time of 
the revolution, and in {pite of which the price of wheat fell for more 
than half a century. 
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* © Whitworth’s Davenant, Vol. II. p. 216.” 
+ © P. 97, g& Account of Wheat from the three traéts on the 
- Corn Trade: that of Rye probably from the fame writer,”* 
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RESOLUTIONS OF COMMON SENSE, FOR PREVENTIVG OF POPULAR 
DELUSION, FROM POLITICAL ORATORS. 


COMMON SENSE RESOLVES, 


L - jo fubjéfts have no common rights, becaufe a/l. men are not 
fit for all things: 1. In their natural capacity. The fool 
has wo right to fic at the council-board; nor the coward to be the 
Jeader of an army. 2. In their moral capacity. The thief has no 
right to be a feavard for the public: the idle man has no right to the 
aages of the induffrivus. 3. Ueatt of all in their religious capacity. 
The Few has no right to be a Biy> p: the Turk has no right to be a 
Schoolmafter for the teaching of Chrift:an Children. Men have been 
guilty of more cruelty and injuftice and robbery on motives of fale 
religion, than on any others whatfoever— Heathens againk Chriftians 
—Papifis again Protefants—Puritans againit the Church and Goe 
wernment Of England, Tantum religio petuit fuadere malorum ! 

H. That the zatural rights of man, are the rights of man in a 
fate of nature only : chat is, of man confidered as an unfocial independ. 
ent favage. Thefe are, the rights of eating, drinking, fleeping, 
hunting, fithing, propagating his fpecies, whipping his children, and 
defending himfeif againit wild men and wild beafts. | 

III. ‘That as foon as man becomes a member of fociety, and pro- 
perty is divided by authority, and fecured by laws; he is bound as a 
moralagent, All his natura} rights are under reftraint, and he can. 
not exercife them at his will, for fear of an executive power, ordained 
topreventit. ‘They are now no longer naturel, but are changed into 
civil roghts. 

IV. That upon the reception of the Chriftian Religion, natural 
rights are farther reftrained by the divine authority of the tex command- 
ments; which forbid robbery, murder, falfe witnefs, difabedience, 
and even the defire of another man’s property ; and man himfelf rifes 
from a moral, into a religious agent. 

V. That therefore, if any member of a Chriftian Society xow pleads 
his natural rights, he thereby declares, that he intends (or w/bes) to 
break through the /azps of civil fociety, and the reftraiuts of religion, 
and go back, as faft as he can, on athesffical principles, to the fate of 
nature ; that is, to reduce things, if he and his fellows fhall be able, 
to a political chqos, or ftate of anarchy, under which there hall be 
no diftinG@iou of right, or property, but fuch as they themfelves hhall 
be gracioufly pleafed to fettle. ' 

If all the beafts of the foreft and the defart were mingled into one 
fociety with fheep, goats, oxen, and horfes; againft which God’s 
providence hath wifely provided ; Common Senfe forefees what muft 
happen, when they begin to purfue and exercife their common rights. 
And the fame will hold in haman fociety : for- mankind, like 


other creatures, are diftinguifhed by birth, humour, and education 
into the wild and the tame, the cunning and the fimple;~the ponoeablé 
and the rebellious, the temperate and the infatiable, the ‘harmlefs und 
the blood-thirfty ; and: haye no more claim to the exerel{e.of oom- 
mag rights than the beafts have. 

NO. XXVIII, VOL. VII. R Therefore, 
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Therefore, as beaffs are under man, man is under Jaw, human and 
divine ; and if he knows his own intereft, he will plead for a due 
diflinGion of rights, and.do all he can to frengthen the hands of the 
government under. which he lives, in return for the /eeurity he enjoys, 

Happy is he who is made wife by /eezzg, mifery in offers, rather than 
by feeling it in bim/elf. 

Great Britain, February 16, 1790. 
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CENA CIVICA, 
Apud Pridie Nonas Novembris, 
















































Nulla crepido vacat ? nufguam Pons? aut tegetis Pars 
Dimidia brevior ? santine Injuria cane ? 

"Tam jejuna fames ? cum poilis honettius illic 
. Et tremere, et fordes farris mordere canini, _ Juv. Sat. 5. v. 8, 


E mea deftituat fopitus peCtora fervor, 
Monttra nova, et femper furgens de face popelli 

Portentofum aliguid caput exerit. Ah! ubi rifus, 
Illecebraque abeunt, tacilifque crepundia Mula ? 
Non ita Pindarici vellem coimmenta * leporis, 
Ut focios placeat mores, ut {pernere noti 
Jura Dei, cultufque facros ayitare cachinno. 

Indulgere jocis, cum Bacchanalia vivens 
Virtatem ftrepat, et patria yenerofus amorem, 
Alea + cui praftat pernox, alienaque vidtum 
Sportula—(lafcivi bene novimus Orgia Collis. {) 
Quis tulerit ? Neque enim, Saty ram volventibus, unqaam 
Vita mihi tanto lacerari digna flagello 
Szcula : flexanimo ne dogmate fenfibus error 
Irrepat ; fecumque ferat tot damna, quot olim 
Intulit attonito patula fuga pyxidis orbi. 

At folenne dies hac feftum: poftulat—efto. 
Non equidem inficior; longa procedere pompa 
Debyerant juvenes, et avi majoris abollz, 
Infanire licet ; Batavis Gulielmus ab oris 
Luce quod hac noftro fundavit littore claffem, 
Et pavidum foljdo tremefecit fulmine papam. 
Adde, quod incolumis fenfit cum Rege fenatus 
Arma Dei, et certam fub magno umbone falutem. 
Quid tamen intereA libertatifque facerdos ? 


* Pindari (Petri) fales bene jacefleret Lucretius a 
—- o—medio. de fante leporam , 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis flosibus angir, 
. Hunc-ala decoguit, ille 
In venerem eft putris——~Perfivs. 
$ nna, .mez.malé confcia culpe. QOvip. Erist, 
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Ft Gracchi, mites anime ! Angliacique Catones ? 

Deftituent fua cuftra ? * Manu mene indice monitras ? 

© Seceiiu fruor, et claufa virtute fuperbus 

‘ Enfes ingrepito: tacité indignatus olivam 

© Ni teretes jactet noftro fub numine ramos,’ 

Audi hominem—Sed tu vis ndffe préemia cena, 

Vis pateras, quot erant, cyathosque ex ofdine plenos ? 

Charta tibi expediet, qua fumpto venderet auro 

Hoftibus hos agros—omnis virtutis abacte 

Relliquias—legitur tamen, et fautore potitur, 

Fruftra illam jufte vetuere opprobria lingue 

Fada loqui, et tota falvi vix auré Tryphones, 

Non impune quidem tua Gallia, libera quamvisy 

Ferret idem ; /anctam®* five admotura fecurim, 

Vel miffura uftos Sinamarz tefqua colonos. 
Convenere ducest~concurriturundiquet turba 

Introitus celer, et vacui gravis halitus oris. 

Proh pudor! Argentum pofitum ftomachabere, Civis, 

Né gapias; nec te tenuerunt fictilis olle 

Illecebra, dum le/a dolet convicia virtus ? 

Tadoluere coqui, gemitumque dedere taberna ! 
Jamque uli longa dies folvit jejunia longa, 

Exilit orator, cot rabula plurimus olim 

Ceffit : at incoctas explofit curia voces, 

* Ipfe meas dotes minimi fateor, nec habendas 

* Duxi Egomet, quales his dignas auribus edam 3 

* Vettra fed extoriit zofras clementia voces. 

© Civis Ego, fi guis, volui qui libera femper 

© Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero.” 

* Nos tamen imbelles! mos, mollia pectora! wobis 

‘ Tnfula ferva, minuta, gemict conitricta catenis, 

¢ (Verbera dum patimur, Sejani ergaftula noftri) 

© Nil illi tandem victoria proderit, ili 

‘ Fufus Iber, Nilufque novum veneratus Ofirin. 

* Nos alid folem profpeximus, inter honeftas 
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La Sainte Guillotine. 

Abfjt, ut ex Ovidio ma 

Confedere duces, ef wulg: ante corona. 

- exeat aula 

Qui vult effe pius Lucan. 1. 9. 

Hic, quibus invifi fratres, dum vita mancbat, 
Pulfatufve parens, aut fraus tnnexa thenti. 

Quigue ob adulterium cafi,* quique arma fecuts 
Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras 
Inclufi poenam expeétant ; ne quere doceri i 
Quam pocnam; aut gue forma viros, fortunave merfite 
Aufi omnes immane nefas ! Virg. An, 6. 


# Cali a cadomAnglict ‘ to cut.’—Vide Ainfworth, 
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Poetry. 


‘ Confulum opes, fremidique exercita jura tribuni. * 
* Sola t abi reftat, ut bec non dextera defit 
In furias, folufque evertam facra priorum. 

* Caffas efit labor ifte, omnes quo nitimur olim 

“ In placidos, refidefque home quos ha¢tenus in fpem 
* Duximus hey ! fruftra, cum jam promifimus xdes, 
* Patriciafque domos, totaque ex gente rapinam ? 

é x ve 't Quid, fi primis defecimus aufis, 

* Dormiet et Ratio, dea maxirha? Quoi tamen aras 
¢ Struximus; et meritus tam longo dormiet zvo 
‘ Thellualus ? Nobis poteritne ultoribus uti, 

* Dum cenum, ridetque fui ludibria roitri ?” 

Tum ftetit ante cibos, ut pinguis, ut iratus bos, 
Ruffeliz flos ifte domais—Subit ebria turba : 
Confpiceres fra€tus calices, patinafque volantes. 
Pugna fit ; erumpunt gemitus, loculique laverne 
Furta dolent repetita :§ en quo difcordia CIVES 
Perduxit miferos ! Socio non parcitur zri. 

Dumque, avetfa tuens, fumofos {pirat odores 
Parrius abrepti mox luget pondera cirri. 

Quid referam ? Quali pulmone filentia juffie 
Ricardus fieri, qui natus divite vena 

Confidet his ! plebifque comes, Pompetus et alter, ¢ 
Pangere, vel rigido laudat fapientia vultu 

Qualia, vel denfum focii futoris acumen, 

Scripta folet, plaufuque /u: gaudere theatri. 

At cyathos nemo Regi libare benigno 
Aufus erit ? Quando hic fitiant tot guttura, quando 
Ur lauté coenent hodié, conducere veftem 
Non rubeant, et cras ccenacula nota revifent. 

* Confilium laudo.’ (Quid, dii, quid ftemmata profunt 7) 
* Ecce! mihi ptinceps! tota tibi voce propino 

« Majeftas li !’—Tum junttis planctibus omnes 
Perfonuiffe fuum jurares Mznadas Hebrum. 

At te, quem primo tenuerunt carmine, mufz 
Deftituent ? Furiamque, facemque, et Gallia viri 
Quicquid habet ?—-Donis animi, Demofthenis adde 
Eloquium ; accedit, quanquam non dulcis habenti 
Nobilitas, procerumque fluens de fanguine fanguis. 
Sed, doétus licét, in venalem curio { linguam 















* Leges et plebifcita coatta, 

Et cum confulibus turbante; jura tribuni. Lucan. 1. 1. 
+ “Ode’ O10} Teds itga xenoeura Avoysty. Hom Il, a. 100s 
¢ Ego vos pofthac, viridi proje¢tus in antro, 

Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo. Virg. Ec. 1. 
totus popularibus auris 
Impelli, plaufuque fui gaudere theatri.—Lucan, 1, 1» 
I Vox guendam populi, Facrestemque tush 

Auf a ican, 








confcientid teneri conjarationem tuam non vides ? Quid confilii ceperis, 
quem noftrum ignorare arbitratis? Cic. Cat. 1. T. e. 
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Exiit, et Gracchi maduerunt roftra cruore. ; * 28 
Hunc audes celebrare diem, regemque ciere i 
In tua dedecora, et reduci gratarier anno, 

Sternere dum Regis folium, far sa) triumphunt a 





Erigere in mediis vis te; Catalina,§ ruinis? 
fam vidi quo dira ferant; tamen hoc mihi mirum 
Reitat adhuc —Nemefis cum tot devoverit olim 
Exilio, primas peftis cur paffa favillas ? 
Callida fic tacitos ubi neétit aranea caffes, 
Mufca perit : magno exiliit fed vefpa tumultu. 
Quin tu (fi ferd venict tamen aurea virgo) 
Digaus eris botanos gui mendicabis ad axes, 
Blandaque Palmerio ja¢tabis bafia fratri, F 


§ Patere tua confilia non fentis? Conftri¢am jam omit horus 


~—- 





time of our readers, as well as our own. We fhall, therefore, de- 
fer all refleétions on the political ftate of the Continent until we 
know what that ftate really is. Moft heartily do we with: that all 
periodical writers would follow our exemple. 
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HE ftate of the continental politics has remained fo ftationary, 
fince our laft reflections on the fubjeé, a5 to afford no ground , 


for frefh animadverfion, without entering into that labyrinth of 
{fpeculation which we have hitherto fo itudioufly avoided, and 
which it is our fixed intention to avoid hereafter, According to 
the fafhionable mode of compofing hiftorical differtations, not by 
guettion and aniwer, but, by queftion without anfwer, we might noe | 
indeed afk, does the Emperor, by the difmiffion of Tuveur and : 
the appointment of Conenrzex to his office, indicate a difpofition 
to abandon the warlike plans of the former, and to adopt the pa- 





cific intentions of the latter ?—Doesa perfeé&t harmony fubfift be- $e Fi 
tween the courts of Vienna and Berlin? Does the Emperor of 7 i 
Ruffia perfevere in his determination to infiit on preferving the in- vi 
tegrity of the German Empire? Do the hoflile movements of the P tal: 
rincipal neutral powers betray a refolution to mike their neutra- cal 
ty reipefted, or to become active participators in the war? We y iba 
might extend fuch queftions as thefe almott ad infinttum, but un- AyEst 
lefs we had the ability to furnith fatisfa@ory an{wers to them, (which, aye 
we fincerely confefs we have not) we thould only be wafting the Beale 2a 








In the confideration of our domeftic atfiirs, one leading fubse& a he 
pref s itfelf fo forcibly on our attention, ag almoft to exclude every ett cil i! 
other, We mean the high price of every article of provifion : Pat eal! 
we have long lamented that {pirit of avarice and extortion which Pie enasl 
feems to pervade every defcription of traders—though we are fir, oo!) 2m 
from aicribing to this caufe the evil which we now deplore. On L ae} ei . 
the origin of that evil fo little harmony of opinion fubfifts, thar it LH 
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would be the height of ptefumption in us, to fpeak of it with con: 
fidence and decison. nhappily the fentiments of the government 
are at dire€&t variance with thoic of a great majority of the people, 
‘Lhe latter are perfuaded thet no fearcity fubfitts; and that the pre. 
fent price of provifions is imputable folely to monopolizers and 
foreltallers, ‘The former, on the contrary, are convinced that there 
is a real and alarming {fearcity, and that the dearnels of provilions 
1s the natural and unavoidable confequence of juch fcarcity, Go. 
vernment, moft certainly, have the beft means of information, and 
we know that they have {pared no'pains to obtain the moit authen- 
tic intelligence. #ut we have alto realon to believe, that the intel. 
ligence which they huve obtainea is as contradittory as that which 
we have received: ourlelves. We have hada variety of publica. 
tions and fevera! letters trom various parts of the kingdom, on this 
fubjeét,; Jong lying upon our table: Byt we have rather cholen to 
fubjeét ourlelves-to reproach ior negligence and inattention to our 
correfpondents, than haitily and incautioufly to agitate a fubjedt, 
on which, of all others, error and milconception may be productive 
of the moft fatal coniequences. If we have any thing like a fixed 
opinion on this, point, ‘it lies betwéen.the two prevailing len- 
timents ; we are dilpoled to believe, firft, that there has been a con. 
fiderable failure in she produce of the pretent year, but not to fuch 
an extent as has been believed by many, and as the partial experi- 
ence of individuals has tended to prove; and fecondly, that the 
price of corn, and other articles of confumption has been partly 
owing to fuch failure, and partly to that avarice and extortion of 
individuals, which we have fo frequently reprobated. But there 
is one queftion which we have frequently afked ouriclves, and which 
we are {till unable to refolve—-W ny leave that a matter of doubt, 
which can with fuch facility be converted into a certainty. Why 
not alcertain the real quantity of corn in the country P—There is 
no delicacy obferved relpeéting the dilclofure of every mau’s in- 
come, when the good of the ftate requires fuch diiclolure, however 
prejudicial, under certain circum{tances, it may prove to individu- 
als. The amount of every man’s ftock, who deals in excileable 
articles, is expofed without {cruple. On what principle, on what 
pretext, then, can helitation ariie, refpecting the propriety of fub- 
jetting the. tteck of a farmer or corn dealer, toa fiilar invelli- 
gation ; efpeciaily, when we confider that the motive of fuch in- 
welligation is {trunger in the lattcr cafe than in the former, in the 
{ime proportion as the fubfiftence of a nation is more imporstant 
than nis revenue. Minifters, however, have wilely determined fairly 
to meet, and fully to dilculs, the queftion, at the approaching meet- 
ing of Parliament, and weearneltiy hope, that the firft meature re- 
folved on, will be to alcertain the real extent of the {carcity, and, if 
found to prevail in a lerious degree, to fubject the corn to the ex- 
cile laws.hereafter, and, for the prelent, to put all the corn in the 
kingdom into the hands of government. In the event of an exten- 
five icarcity, it is obvious that the only effeétual remedies will be a 
decreate of conjumption, and an increale of importation ; the for- 
mer mult depend chiefly on the exertions of individuals ; the latter 
on 
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on parliamentary bounties. Let them but know their real fitua- 
tion, and the religious principles and,good fenfe of Englifhmen will 
combine to make them bear 1t with patience and relignation, No- 
thing, we are perfuaded, will tend fo much to caim the public 
mind, to allay apprehenfions, and to infpire confidence, as the ac- 
guifition of this knowledge, and the confequent removal of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

It is not poflible to touch upon this queition without adverting to 
the recent meetings which have taken place, in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, for the avowed purpofe of recommending it to the ferious 
confideration of parliament. Such recommendations, if wholly uncon. 
nected with objects of a different nature, would have been, at leatt, 
harmlefs and inoffenfive ; but, in the city, they were rendered the in- 
ftruments of party, and the vehicles of falfhood. In the courfe of the 
debate in the Common Hull, the fufferings of the poor (which, Heaven 
knows, are fofficiently fevere, though not more fo than thofe of the 
middle claffes of fociety) were greatly exaggerated; and either the 


perfon who moved or the perfon who feconded the quettion had the , 


effrontery to declare, (if the printed accounts of their {peeches are to 
be credited) that thirty people had aétually died through went, in 
Spital Fields. Now we have taken fome pains to afcertain this fact, 
by the mott diligent enquiries throughout that populous diftrict, of the 
principal inhabitants as well as of the parifh officers, and we are en- 
abled to affert, that this rafh declaration had not the fmalleft founda. 
tion in truth, But there is a certain defcription of orators who feem 
defirous of arrogating to them(elves exclufively the Lcentia menttend: ; 
and, when we have ttated that the perfons who moved and feconded the 
queftion in Guildhall are beth Methodift-teachers, the one formerly an 
itinerant preacher, the other actually a preacher, either itinerant or 
ftationary, we fhall leave our readers to guefs to what defcripiion of 
men we allude. One of thefe individuals, though affecting an extreme 
difinclination to fix the caufe of the alledged fearcity of corn, has no 
fcruple, wherever he goes, to afcribe it, moit falfely, tothe war. ‘That 
there were many well meaning men who voted for the petition, cannot 
be doubted, but the fpirit which a€tuated the majority of the 
Common Hall, (and which ever will a¢tuate that democratic compound 
of folly and affurance) was manifefed in their refolution not to pre- 
fent the petition unlefs the King would receive it on his ‘Throne. 
They <p iees that he would not receive it there, and they hoped, 
no doybr, to be able, by his Majefty’s refufal, to make the credulous 

pulace believe that he was, carelefs about the relicf of his people. 
Their malice, however, was defeated ; the trick was too grofs to im. 
pole even on the molt ignorant; and the nation foon learnt that their 
gracious Sovereign, who ever watches over the welfare and happinefs 
of his fubjects, with a falicitude truly paternal, had a¢tually antici. 


te the meafure propofed, and had already giyen orders to affemble | 


18 parliament. 

A body of the patriotic conftituents of Mr, Trerney, in the 
Borough of Southwark, converting a public veftry into a Jacobin club, 
aod thereby expofing themfelycs to an indictment undes the act for the 

{uppreffion 
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fuppreffion of feditious meetings, have exceeded in violence the mog 
violent of the declaimers at the Common Hall. In the long ftring of 
refolutions which they have pubiifhed, it is difficult to decide whether 
their ignorance or their profigacy be moft confpicuous. They con. 
tain nearly as many falfehoods as affertions. Afiuming to themfelves 
an effential part of the Royal prerogative, they have RESOLVED fe 
accelerate the return of peace; boldly afcribing the dearnefs of pro. 
vifion to the war, they thence take an opportunity to brand that war 
as the fource of every evil; and to ftigmatize as enemies to their coun. 
try all thofe who will not, forfooth! concur with their fagacious opi. 
nions and fecond their laudable efforts !—There is an impudent fneer 
at the King in one of the refolutions which cannot be read without 


indignation by any honeft man, and which nothing but the black heart 


of a Jacobin could engender, Here again the Afethod ffs were parti. 
cularly active, and the firft name on the committee, appointed by this 
chofen band of patrists, is that of aman, whofe parirait was admira, 
bly drawn by Mr. Garrow, at the laft Surry Affizes, and for which 
an apt comparifon might be found in the pages of Paradife Loft! The 
veftry, however, it mult he acknowledged, took the moft efficacious 
means for preventing a famine, by refolving wholly to abfain from 
fome, and totally to d:/ufe, other neceffary articles of confumption ! 
But while, with every true friend to the country, we ftrongly re- 
probate fuch meetings as thefe, we moft deeply deplore and moft fer. 
vently deprecate, the fatal confequences which muft refult from a con. 
tinpance of the prefent high price of provifions, Callous, indeed, 
mutt be that heart, which feels not for the calamities of its fellow-crea- 
tures, and truly depraved muft :ist mind be which harbours not an 
eager defire to relieve them. We rely, however, with confidence, on 
the vigilance of Government, end the wifdom of Parliament; we 
truft they will inveftigate both the remote and imme tiace caufes of this 
alarming evil ; and we are convinced that they will adop: every prac. 
ticable meafure as well for lightening, as for removing, the burden, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have to acknowledge our obligations to various Correfpondents 
for a variety of interefting communications, which the length of 
feveral important articles, in the prefent Number, has reduced us to 
the neceflity of potponings We hope to infert moft of them in our 





next, when any which we may be obliged to poftpone, toa fubfequent - 


Number, fhall be more particularly acknowledged, 
TO OUR READERS, 





WE have received from a yaluabl: Correfpondent fome prea of . 


the Life of the late Mr. Jonrs; and a highly refpected friend has 
favoured -us with a portrait, which js deetned a good likenefs of the 
venerable Minilter ot Neyland, The portrait has been put into the 
hands of an eminent engraver, who has engaged to finifh the plate by 
the middle of December, fo that it will appear, prefixed to the ac- 
count of “Mr. Jones’s Lite, in our number for that month, which 
will be publithed on the firft of January. 





